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Foreword 


THE 2019 REMBRANDT YEAR marks the 350 th anniversary of the death 
of one of Europe’s most fascinating artists, Rembrandt van Rijn (r6o6-r669). 
An astute observer of the human experience, Rembrandt delighted and shocked 
his audiences with inventive interpretations of the great narratives of Western 
culture. From the impressions of garters on the leg of a “Dutch Venus” to the 
vivid expression of surprise in one of his self-portraits, Rembrandt’s ability to 
capture the world around him in the most vibrant terms continues to enthrall 
viewers today. 

Leiden circa 1630: Rembrandt Emerges, Agnes Etherington Art Centre’s homage 
to the current Rembrandt Year, draws a focus on Rembrandt’s time in Leiden, 
the city where he first mastered his craft as a painter, draughtsman and etcher. 
The exhibition and related publication conjure the civic setting that was the 
crucible of Rembrandt’s emergence as an artist of enormous consequence and 
influence. This consideration of context acknowledges that the artist did not 
work in a vacuum, and, at the same time, pays tribute to Rembrandt and His 
Pupils, an exhibition held at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts and the Art 
Gallery of Ontario fifty years ago. That exhibition, a landmark in Canadian 
museum history, united paintings by the artist, his students and his teachers. 

I extend my thanks and congratulations to Bader Curator and Researcher of 
European Art, Jacquelyn N. Coutre, for conceiving and so beautifully realizing 
the promise of this subject in an outstanding exhibition. Leiden circa 1630 
showcases and shares our collection of European art alongside works from other 
important collections: I am deeply grateful for the generosity of the many lenders 
who have made this project possible. Furthermore, the near and long-term 
impact of the exhibition has been greatly enriched by the scholarly contributions 
of the essayists featured herein. I thank each of them for their generous 
engagement and insightful consideration of the exhibition’s themes. 
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Agnes Etherington Art Centre would not have the foremost collection 
of paintings by Rembrandt and his school in Canada without the visionary 
support of the late Alfred Bader (1924-2018) and his wife, Isabel. Over the 
course of more than fifty years, Dr Bader built a wonderful collection at his alma 
mater, centered on Rembrandt and his circle. While many of the paintings in 
The Bader Collection at Queens University have travelled around the world, 
the Dutch paintings have not toured in Canada since 1988, well before Head 
of an Old Man in a Cap entered the collection. This exhibition is a fitting 
celebration of an astute collector and a tremendously generous benefactor. 

It is my pleasure to acknowledge with gratitude the crucial support for this 
project provided by The Isabel & Alfred Bader Fund of Bader Philanthropies, 
and by the Museums Assistance Program of the Department of Canadian 
Heritage. Lastly, I express my deep appreciation of the phenomenal staff at 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre for their talents, drive, dedication and ingenuity— 
every bit has been vital to the success of Leiden circa 1630: Rembrandt Emerges. 

Jan Allen 
Director 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre 
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Rembrandus Hermanni Leydensis 

Rembrandt, son of Harmen, of Leiden 

JACQUELYN N. COUTRE 


BETWEEN 1628 AND 1632, Rembrandt van Rijn signed approximately seventy- 
five of his works with the RHL or RL monogram. This monogram, which 
stands for Rembrandus [Hermanni] Leydensis (Rembrandt [son of Harmen] 
of Leiden), appears on some of his finest works from his early period, including 
his Head of an Old Man in a Cap (cat. 6). 1 Interestingly, none of his immediate 
colleagues adopted the “Leydensis” moniker, nor did any other contemporary 
Dutch artists lay claim to place so consistently in their signatures. 2 It appears 
that Rembrandt’s use of this monogram coincides precisely with the period 
when his paintings, drawings and prints were circulating beyond his native 
Leiden. It is documented, for instance, that in r628, Joan Huydecoper (r599- 
r66r), who would become one of the most powerful regents in Amsterdam, 
bought a painting of a small frame (character study, with dramatic lighting, 
exotic costume and emotive facial expression) by the Leiden master, which 
might be the painting Bust of an Old Man with a Turban (fig. r). 3 Two 
diary entries from this period—one by a connoisseur from Utrecht and 
another by a gentleman living in The Hague, to be discussed below—also 
attest to Rembrandt’s work and fame spreading beyond his city of origin. 4 

Born the ninth child into a financially secure family headed by a miller 
and a baker’s daughter, Rembrandt received his primary education at the 
Latin School. He then enrolled, at least on paper, 5 at the local university 
in May r620 before deciding to become a painter. Between r62r and r624, 
he trained with the Leiden artist Jacob van Swanenburg (1571—1638), who 
specialized in hell scenes and city views after spending fifteen years in Italy. 
Little impact of Swanenburg’s style is visible in Rembrandt’s early manner, 
but the young artist would have learned the foundations of art, including 
the rendering of volume and light and shadow in drawing, how to build up 
paintings and the essentials of composition and colouring. After a short 
apprenticeship with the history painter Pieter Lastman (1583-1633) (cat. r) 
in Amsterdam, Rembrandt returned to Leiden to establish his own studio 
as an independent master. His earliest known paintings are, surprisingly, 
genre scenes, with half-length figures in colourful dress singing (fig. 2), 
conversing and interacting in the manner of artists practising in the city of 
Utrecht. 6 In r626, however, the impact of what he had learned with Lastman— 
biblical or mythological subjects conveyed through small-scale, full-length 
figures organised across one or two tiers in a horizontally-oriented 



Fig. i Rembrandt van Rijn, Bust of an Old 
Man with a Turban, 1627/1628, oil on panel, 
26.5 x 20.0 cm. The Kremer Collection, 
Amsterdam 


Opposite: 

(cat 6) Rembrandt van Rijn, Head of an Old 
Man in a Cap, c. 1630, oil on panel, 

24.3 x 20.3 cm. Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 
Queen's University, Kingston. Gift of Alfred 
and Isabel Bader, 2003 
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Fig. 2 Rembrandt van Rijn, Three Musicians (Allegory Fig. 3 Rembrandt van Rijn, History Piece, 1626, oil on panel, go.i xi2i.3 cm. Museum De 

of Hearing), c. 1624-1625, oil on panel, 21.6 x 17.6 cm. Lakenhal, Leiden, on loan from Collection Cultural Heritage Agency of the Netherlands 

The Leiden Collection, New York 


composition—comes to the fore (fig. 3). Rembrandt practised until 1631 
or 1632 in Leiden, 7 then moved to Amsterdam, 8 where he worked for the 
remaining thirty-seven years of his career. 

Rembrandt’s use of this monogram is a savvy form of promotion, for 
it suggests that he was positioning himself as a Leiden artist to a group of 
knowledgeable connoisseurs living outside the city. The artist, young though 
he was, had deep connections with Leiden. This is the site where he completed 
his first apprenticeship and set up his first studio, where he developed signature 
subjects like the tronie and the self-portrait, where he emerged as the master 
capable of achieving such incredible success on the significantly larger art 
market of Amsterdam after 1632. The invocation of the city in his signature 
raises questions about the impact that Leiden had upon his development. 
Foremost, what was his reputation during the years 1625-1632, and who was 
in his network when he resided in Leiden? How did he negotiate his career in 
these early years, and how did this period prepare him for enduring success 
in Amsterdam? Did aspects of his immediate environment appear in his art 
or shape the work that he produced? While previous publications have sought 
to contextualize Rembrandt in Leiden from a variety of approaches, 9 this 
essay aims to explore how the city’s profile played a role in defining the artist’s 
place on the market and how his exchange with his network of colleagues 
supported his development. What, in fact, did Rembrandt’s Leiden look 
like around 1630, and how did it shape his creative personality into that 
of an incredible artistic talent? 
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REMBRANDT CIRCA 1630: THE ARTIST EMERGES 


That Huydecoper purchased his painting in 1628 is intriguing, for the artist 
was not universally regarded as an accomplished master at that time. In May 
of that year, the Utrecht lawyer Aernout Buchell (1565-1641) visited art 
collections in Leiden, and a note in his journal indicates that he had seen 
Rembrandt’s work. While it is uncertain which painting the connoisseur 
saw, 10 his opinion is clearly expressed: “Also the son of a Leiden miller is 
highly praised, but before his time.” 11 This is a fascinating commentary, as it 
demonstrates that in spite of the exposure to a variety of manners—including 
that of the genre scenes of the Utrecht Caravaggists and the history painting 
of Lastman—the artist had not yet fully synthesized them, according to some 
connoisseurs. 12 Furthermore, it is also in this year that he takes on his first 
student, Gerrit Dou (1613-1675). 13 It is also presumably in late 1628 that the 
connoisseur and secretary to the stadholder, Constantijn Huygens (1596- 
1687), visits the painter and his colleague Jan Lievens (1607-1674) in Leiden, 
which results in a portrait of the connoisseur by the latter (fig. 4). 14 Such visits 
by gentlemen informed about art were of comparable value to words of praise 
penned by connoisseurs. It is worth noting that Huygens selected Lievens and 



Fig. 4 Jan Lievens, Portrait of Constantijn Huygens, c. 1628-1629, oil on panel, Fig. 5 Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait, c. 1628, oil on panel, 

gg.o x 84.0 cm. Musee de la Chartreuse, Douai, on loan to the Rijksmuseum, 22.6 x 18.7 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 

Amsterdam 
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not Rembrandt to execute his portrait. If a self-portrait by Rembrandt (fig. 5) 
datable to r628 is used as a measure, weaknesses are visible. His exercise of 
foreshortening is imperfect, his rendering of shadow across the face and body 
lacks subtlety, and his application of paint is a bit clumsy in areas. Lievens, 
in contrast, captures the stereometry of the face, the volume of his torso and 
the soft shadows from the hat with aplomb. At the youthful age of twenty-two 
years, Rembrandt is beginning to make a name for himself but is still 
outperformed by Lievens, who had four more years of experience in the studio 
than his slightly older colleague. 

In r629, however, Rembrandt’s creative momentum increases drastically, 
as he seems to embrace his strengths as an artist and integrates an even 
wider variety of sources into his own manner. His earliest masterpiece, 15 
Judas Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver (fig. 6), comes from this year, and it 
signals his level of accomplishment. He evokes a spectrum of emotions through 
facial expression and gesture, he illuminates the darkened interior with a strong 
light so as to heighten the drama of the scene, and he situates the figures in 
relationship to each other in a convincing manner. Huygens’s eloquent praise 
of what Rembrandt achieves in the figure of Judas is a tribute to the painting. 
His verbal description ( ekphrasis ) of the figure seeks to paint in words the 
sensitivity with which Rembrandt paints the conflicted Judas: 

The gesture of that one despairing Judas (not to mention all the other 
impressive figures in the painting), that one maddened Judas, screaming, 
begging for forgiveness, but devoid of all hope, all traces of hope erased 
from his face; his gaze wild, his hair torn out by the roots, his garments 
rent, his arms contorted, his hands clenched until they bleed; a blind 
impulse has brought him to his knees, his whole body writhing in pitiful 
hideousness. All this I compare with all the beauty that has been 
produced throughout the ages. 16 

The appearance of a second tronie in an Amsterdam collection, this time in 
the estate inventory of no one less than a painter, 17 offers further evidence 
that Rembrandt is being collected by knowledgeable art-lovers in Amsterdam. 
His growing reputation is further indicated by the presence of a second pupil, 
Isaac de Jouderville (c. r6r3-c. r648), in his studio. 18 Notably, receipts indicate 
that Jouderville paid fifty guilders for six months of instruction—without 
lodging —or the equivalent of one hundred guilders per year. Such a sum is 
precisely what the artist would charge his pupils during his period of greater 
fame in Amsterdam and what much more established artists, like Gerard van 
Honthorst (r592-r656), charged. 19 Clearly, Rembrandt’s star is on the rise in r629. 

In spite of such acclaim, the artist’s articulation of the basic building blocks 
of art—clarity of space, lucid gesture, convincing facial expressions, evocative 
textures and materiality—are not consistently achieved, particularly in his 
prints. The Small Lion Hunt (with One Lion) (cat. r6), for example, reveals its 
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Fig. 6 Rembrandt van Rijn, Judas Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver, i62g, oil on panel, jg x 102.3 cm. Private collection 


inspiration in the hunting scenes by the Italian printmaker Antonio Tempesta 
(1555-1630) (fig. 31). As Stephanie S. Dickey emphasizes in her essay in this 
publication, this print embraces the drama of the subject and the bold 
composition of the Tempesta print, but it does not situate the animals in 
relation to each other in a clearly defined space. 

It is around the year 1630 that Rembrandt fully launches himself, 
unleashing his full potential as a confident, capable and innovative artist. 
This is demonstrated supremely by his Head of an Old Man in a Cap (cat. 6), 
in which he masters the rendering of the human face on a life-size scale. In 
this work, one observes the sensitive balance necessary to harmonize a 
limited palette with the contemplative expression typical of his tronies and a 
credible command of anatomy. The build-up of small strokes upon the 
forehead, contrasted with the scratchings into the left eyebrow to differentiate the 
hairs, demonstrates how far he had come from just a few years earlier (fig. 5). 

This year also witnesses Rembrandt boldly investigating the interpretative 
possibilities of the human face. A series of three tronies, all painted on the 
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highly unusual support of copper plated with gold, reveals the artist’s exploration 
of the relationship between painterly style and subject. The Laughing Soldier 
in a Gorget (fig. 7) shows a jocular figure with mouth open and teeth exposed 
as the embodiment of merriment and good cheer. It is freely painted, with long 
and loose strokes that echo the energy of the depicted figure. Similarly, the old 
woman praying with eyes closed (fig. 8) is executed with minute strokes that 
evoke attentiveness, and the serious self-portrait of the artist (Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm) is painted in a manner in between the two, thereby articulating 
a range of character types executed in the rough to the fine manners. 20 In 
tandem with this investigation of human emotion, Rembrandt also produces 
five small prints of himself modelling different emotions (cats. 29-31). 
Whereas his self-studies of the previous year focus more on capturing the 
colourful costume and dramatic illumination, Rembrandt here delves into 
the challenge of portraying fleeting facial expressions, turning himself 
into an actor before a mirror. 21 

It is also in this era that the artist makes his first forays into the depiction 
of the female nude, long regarded in the Western tradition as the highest 
achievement of any capable master. He completed but one nude in paint in 
this period, his Andromeda Chained to the Rocks (fig. 9), but in it he reveals 



Fig. 7 Rembrandt van Rijn, Laughing Soldier in a Gorget, c. 1629-1630, 
oil on copper, 15.3 x 12.2 cm. Mauritshuis, The Hague 


Fig. 8 Rembrandt van Rijn, Old Woman in Prayer, 1629-1630, 
oil on copper, 15.5 x 12.2 cm. Residenzgalerie, Salzburg 
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Fig. g Rembrandt van Rijn, Andromeda Chained to the Rocks, Fig. 10 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Rape of Proserpina, c. 1631, oil on panel, 
c. 1630, oil on panel, 34.0 x 24.5 cm. Mauritshuis, The Hague 84.5 x 79.5 cm. Gemaldegalerie, Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


his commitment to the natural, unidealised body by using a live model to 
accurately depict the human form. As Eric Jan Sluijter has noted, the viewer 
observes the painful contortion of Andromeda’s thin arms, the emphasis on 
her rounded belly, the folds of the skin at her left shoulder and the uneven 
suspension of her breasts due to her twisted pose; all are done in a quest 
for unprecedented lifelikeness. 22 He would further exaggerate folds, dimples 
and voluminous flesh in his prints of a nude woman seated on a mound, 
and of Diana, both executed around 1631. 23 

The artist’s confidence continues from 1630 to 1631, when the artistic 
rivalry with his colleague Lievens reaches new heights. Though the artists 
had been employing the same models since 1626, 24 they undertake themes 
in deliberate competition with each other at this time, perhaps spurred by 
Huygens . 25 As Dickey discusses in this publication, the young artists tackle 
the raising of Lazarus in paint and print, arriving at different solutions for 
conveying the piety, awe and energy that are fundamental to this religious 
drama. The intensified nature of their engagement is testament to Rembrandt’s 
unceasing pursuit of the ultimate solution to any artistic challenge—which 
was certainly fueled by Lievens’s abilities 26 —and it is in this period that their 
competition with each other drives their artistic achievements to new levels. 
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Rembrandt’s connection to the House of Orange in The Hague, one of the 
most prestigious collections of paintings in the United Provinces, began with 
Huygens around r628 and continued over the next few years. An inventory of 
paintings dating to r6 August r632 lists subjects that correspond to works of 
around r63r ( The Rape of Proserpina and a Minerva in Her Study) and r632 
(Portrait of Amalia von Solms). 27 The shock and determination on the faces 
of Proserpina and her attendants (fig. ro) show Rembrandt’s ability to humanize 
the great narratives of the European tradition. The Proserpina, in particular, 
demonstrates a new level of violence and a powerful diagonal composition 
within a lush landscape, a further exercise of the artist’s abilities in the field 
of history painting, which would serve him well in Amsterdam. Just two years 
after that critical moment of r630, Rembrandt would marshal his newly 
acquired skills in depicting the human face and capturing psychological 
presence and costume details in the service of portraiture, 28 which would 
aid his transition into the art market in Amsterdam, and specifically into the 
portrait studio overseen by Hendrick Uylenburgh (r587-r66r). 29 


LEIDEN: PROFILE OF A CITY 

When Rembrandt established his workshop in Leiden in r625 after a six-month 
apprenticeship in Amsterdam, the nineteen-year-old returned to a city with 
an illustrious history. Located at the advantageous point of the confluence of 
two branches (Old and New) of the Rhine River (fig. rr), the city’s history can 
be traced back to at least the ninth century, when it was referred to as Leithon, 
meaning “at the canals.” 30 At that time, the area was subject to the rule of the 
Bishop of Utrecht, who had a burcht (fortification) built at the convergence 
of the river’s two branches. The fortification, the remains of which are the 
oldest in Leiden and among the oldest in the Netherlands, was believed in 
Rembrandt’s time to date from the Roman era, 31 thereby evincing the city’s 
long history. In the twelfth century, the city became subject to the rule of 
the count of Holland, and the city was given its rights in r266. It expanded 
greatly in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which led to the founding 
of its three major churches (the Sint-Pieterskerk, the Hooglandse Kerk and 
Onze Lieve Vrouwekerk) and the Latin school, 32 thereby providing the 
necessary spiritual and social formation for the citizens of the city. By the 
late fifteenth century, Leiden had developed a thriving economy based 
on textile production, owing to its prime location along the Rhine, and 
it developed its Protestant character in the sixteenth century. 

Two major political events in the sixteenth century related to the Dutch 
war of independence determined the city’s profile in the seventeenth century. 
The Dutch Revolt, begun in r568, was a rebellion against Spain’s Philip II, 
who had burdened the citizens of the Low Countries with high taxes, a 
distant and unsympathetic centralized government and a fierce anti-Protestant 
sentiment. 33 In r573-r574, Leiden was famously besieged—twice—by the 
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Fig. 11 Johannes Biaeu, Map of Leiden, c. 1633, engraving and hand colouring on paper, 43X 55.5 cm. Erfgoed Leiden en Omstreken, Leiden 


Spanish. During the second siege in the middle of 1574, the city lost 
approximately six thousand of its citizens to starvation while awaiting 
rescue by William I, Prince of Orange, and his troops. It was finally liberated 
through the cutting of the dikes in the surrounding area and the delivery of 
necessary foodstuffs by the Dutch fleet. 34 As Jonathan Israel has pointed out, 
the siege of Leiden was “the most epic” of the sieges that took place during 
the revolt against Spain. 35 It resulted in the withdrawal of Spanish troops from 
southern Holland, and it reignited the momentum of the revolt at a crucial 
time. The second event took place eleven years later, in 1585: after months 
of starvation, the Flemish city of Antwerp fell to the Spanish. The major port 
of Europe and the centre of the worlds commerce, Antwerp occupied a primary 
position on the European stage. With its realignment with Spain, its citizens 
were forced to reconvert to Catholicism or to flee the city. This resulted in 
an exodus of thirty-eight thousand people between 1585 and 1589, 36 including 
a huge number that settled in Leiden. Flemings were also fleeing from other 
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Fig. 12 Hendrick van der Burch, The 
Conferring of a Degree at the University of 
Leiden about 1650, c. 1650-1660, oil on 
canvas,71.5x5g cm. Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


cities, resulting in a large wave of immigrants that headed north. Leiden’s size 
doubled by 1600, making the city on the Rhine the second largest in Holland. 37 
These two events—the siege of Leiden and the fall of Antwerp—would shift 
the culture of the city in significant ways. 

In recognition of the sacrifice of Leiden’s citizens during the siege, William 
of Orange founded the first university in the United Provinces in the city 
in 1575. 38 The university concentrated on philosophy, rhetoric and theology, 
as well as Greek, Latin and Hebrew—with programs in medicine, law and 
engineering added later—in order to shape the future political and spiritual 
leaders of the new country. Scholars came from across the Low Countries to 
contribute to the formation of its young minds. In spite of being a relatively 
new institution (fig. 12), the university had four hundred students from 
across Europe by 1630. 39 While Rembrandt never enrolled in courses, his 
registration in 1620 suggests at least a passing familiarity with the university 
environment. Esteemed thinkers like the Flemish philologist Justus Lipsius, 
the French historian Joseph Justus Scaliger, the French theologian 
Franciscus Junius the Elder and the Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius made the city 
an international centre for humanist thought in the North. Furthermore, spaces 
such as the Hortus Botanicus (botanical gardens) and Theatrum Anatomicum 
(anatomical theatre) enhanced practical learning and attracted students, 
residents of the city and foreigners curious about the study of nature. 

That the presence of the sole university in the United Provinces was 
fundamental to the city’s identity was revealed when a scholarly debate 
turned violently political in the second decade of the seventeenth century. 40 
In February 1604, the new professor of theology, Jacobus Arminius, gave a 
disputation on the subject of predestination and the nature of free will, which 
ran counter to the beliefs of the orthodox professor Franciscus Gomarus. 

A virulent war of words took place in sermons and pamphlets until Arminius’s 
death in 1609. The following year, the Arminians lodged the Remonstrance (notice 
of objection), in the hopes of receiving religious tolerance from a combined 
church-state synod to be assembled to address the issue. This was met with 
a Contra-Remonstrance issued by the Gomarists and a demand for a purely 
state-run synod to consider the debate. The controversy continued and 
escalated to rioting in several cities, which led to the hiring of mercenaries 
to keep the peace. In Remonstrant Leiden, a hired soldier accidentally killed 
one citizen, and the Arminian forces blockaded the city hall for almost a year. 
Prince Maurits, William’s successor, intervened in 1618 to reestablish peace: 
he fired all mercenaries, ordered the execution of top statesmen who had 
supported the Arminians and relieved the entire city council of its duties. Though 
religion played a formative role in the lives of seventeenth-century citizens, 
it was the university’s position as an institution of influence and knowledge 
dissemination that had vast implications for provincial and state power. 

In direct relation to the university, a thriving printing industry contributed 
to the lively atmosphere of the city. The Leidse Officina Plantiniana, established 
in 1563 by the Antwerp printer Christoffel Plantin (c. 1520-1589) and three 
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Fig. 13 Willem Isaacsz. van Swanenburg, Library of Leiden University, 1610, etching on paper, 
33.0 x40.3 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


associates, became the official university printer in 1583. Under Plantin’s son- 
in-law Franciscus Raphelengius (r539-r597), who managed the operation 
between Plantin’s return to Antwerp in ^85 and his own death in r597, the 
printer achieved a level of unsurpassed quality and made Leiden a major 
centre for printing. 41 Raphelengius’s tenure saw an increased production of 
humanistic texts, including a series of “great books” by predominantly Greek 
authors, and he also pioneered the early use of Eastern typography, which 
brought international acclaim to the printer. 42 Even after the Leidse Officina 
Plantiniana ceded its place as university printer in r6r9, the intensely 
intellectual environment of the Protestant city continued to attract printers, 
such that about 250 of them were active in the city in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 43 Their products were sent around the world through 
international dealers, and many were donated to the university library 
(fig. r3). 44 In short, Leiden was a book-loving city. 

As Mariet Westermann has noted, Rembrandt’s interpretation of biblical 
apostles and evangelists as exegetes rather than martyrs suggests that he was 
trying to appeal to the city’s Protestant intellectuals. 45 His petition to the 
intelligentsia perhaps also extends to the emphasis that he placed on books, 
reflection and scholarly debate as a result of the university and printing 
industry in Leiden. 46 In his Saint Paul in Prison (fig. r4), for example, 
Rembrandt paints with great attention the heavy, curled pages of the printed 
volume on the saint’s lap, as well as the thick leather bindings of the stacked 
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Fig. 14 Rembrandt van Rijn, Saint Paul in 
Prison, 1627, oil on panel, 73 x 60 cm. 
Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart 



volumes, both of which indicate seventeenth-century tomes rather than 
written records from the saint’s own era. In the Scholar by Candlelight (cat. 5) of 
c. 1628-1629, the large book is illuminated from behind, thereby reducing the 
amount of visible detail but still privileging the volume as an important motif. 
The themes of reading and writing were taken up by artists in Rembrandt’s 
circle (cats. 4 and 13), as was the theme of debate, as seen in Two Old Men 
Disputing (“Saint Peter and Saint Paul") (cat. 14) by an unknown follower of 
Rembrandt that echoes a painting by the master now in Melbourne. Behind this 
image are hints of the intellectual rigour of the university’s activities. As Piet 
Bakker notes in his essay in this publication, the subject of the book still life 
flourished in Leiden in the 1620s, as evident in the work of the still-life painter 
Jan Davidsz. de Heem (1606-1684) (fig. 39), whose artfully arranged books 
spilling on top of each other and onto the table capture the beauty of the 
printed word with vanitas undertones. 

An interesting counterpart to its status as a university city, Leiden was 
also a major producer of woolen textiles. The city had purchased wool from 
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England since the late fourteenth century, but the demand for Leiden’s 
processed export diminished in the sixteenth century as the German 
markets experienced reduced purchasing power and the English began to 
produce their own material. By 1570, the production of woolen fabrics was 
but one-seventh of what it was at the turn of the sixteenth century, 47 which 
was a crushing blow to the local economy. With the fall of Antwerp in 
1585, however, Protestant emigres sought refuge in Leiden because of its 
cloth industry. Their knowledge of textile production generated a new type 
of commodity for the city’s faltering market: a lighter blended material 
called serge or “Flemish drapery.” This new blend refuelled the economy in 
subsequent decades (fig. 15). The textile industry was a major component 
of Leiden’s identity: it was the reason for the expansion of the city in 1611, 48 
and by 1635 the majority of Leiden’s population participated in the textile 
industry in some capacity. 49 

A variety of textiles can be found in Rembrandt’s paintings and prints, 
ranging from the highly ornamental striped cloth of the turban in Bust of an 
Old Man with a Turban (fig. 1) to the heavy silk of the veil in The Artists Mother 
Seated at a Table, Looking Right: Three-Quarter Length (cat. 25). Living in a 
city in which textiles occupied such a prominent place must have conditioned 
the artist’s sensitivity to the nuances of the texture, translucency and design 
of fabric. The elaborate nature of some of the materials in his paintings, with 
rich brocades and embroideries, far surpass those produced by his peers 
in other cities. While other artists focus on the colour and pattern of such 
materials, Rembrandt focuses on the weight of these special fabrics in 
his paintings. This may explain why so many of his figures are not bodies with 
mass upon which clothes are placed but bodies veritably painted as clothes. His 
Bust of an Old Man with a Turban (fig. 1) shows relatively little modelling 



Fig. 15 Isaac Claesz. van Swanenburg, 
Shearing and Combing, 1594-1596, oil on 
panel, 131.5x196 cm. Museum De Lakenhal, 
Leiden 
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Fig. 16 Lucas van Leyden, Uilenspiegel: 
Beggar Family, 1520, etching and engraving 
on paper, 17.4x14.1 cm. Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


of the chest and shoulders as a torso with volume. The presumably woolen 
cloth hangs heavily and does not conform to the shape of the body. Even the 
figures in The Tribute Money (cat. 10) appear to be defined by their weighty 
cloaks rather than their corporal weight. 

Leiden’s artistic lineage centred on a sixteenth-century artist, Lucas van 
Leyden (1494-1533), who brought artmaking out of the medieval period 
and into the Renaissance. 50 Described by the painter-theorist Karel van 
Mander (1548-1606) as a prodigy, Lucas is remembered for his grand Last 
Judgement altarpiece (c. 1527, Museum De Lakenhal, Leiden) and for 
perfecting the technique of engraving, an art form previously unknown 
in Leiden. He cultivated an international reputation through his easily 
circulated prints, as well as through his travels, visiting Albrecht Diirer (1471- 
1528) in Antwerp in 1521 and taking a tour of the southern provinces a few 
years later with Jan Gossaert (1478-1572). His prosperous position, marked 
by his advantageous marriage and his membership in two militia companies, 
helped to secure his position on the local art market. 

Lucas’s prints must have made a significant impression on the ambitious 
Rembrandt, 51 as Dickey discusses further in her essay in this publication. 
While Lucas achieved a silvery tone and a sense of atmospheric perspective as 
opposed to the stronger tonal contrast of Rembrandt’s prints, the latter certainly 
emulated his predecessor in terms of subject matter. Rembrandt’s compelling 
images of beggars and street figures surely have their roots in Lucas’s scenes 
of everyday life. Such images as Lucas’s Uilenspiegel: Beggar Family (fig. 16) 
sparked the interest in music-making and shouting, worn clothing and strained 
gestures that would characterize the portrayals of these haggard figures by 
Rembrandt and his circle (cats. 32 and 34). 52 Lucas embraced the sixteenth- 
century Northern interest in the lower classes, but Rembrandt intensifies 
the description of these figures to include frayed seams, imperfect bodies 
and untamed personalities. In these situations, Lucas’s ability to nuance 
social class through comportment must have struck the young Rembrandt, 
who mastered subtleties of expression and pose in his Leiden prints to depict 
these figures in the most convincing way. 

The distinct shape of the art market in Leiden also contributed to the 
nature of Rembrandt’s production in his early career, as Bakker reveals in 
this publication. The young artist likely returned to Leiden to establish 
his studio because he was already a registered citizen of the city and possessed 
a network of acquaintances that could evolve into potential clients. 
Furthermore, Leiden’s art scene was no longer dominated by a series of singular 
artistic personalities, as it had been in previous centuries. Rather, a number 
of specializations blossomed, such that no single stylistic manner or school 
characterised the city until after Rembrandt’s departure. This was encouraged 
by a flourishing open market. While it seems that certain paintings were 
made on commission, much of Rembrandt’s production during this period 
is on a small scale, consistent with work made on speculation for the open 
market. Compared to other Dutch cities, the majority of art collections in 
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Leiden were modest, likely comprising a few family portraits and a couple 
of landscapes. 53 This may explain, in part, the artist’s gravitation towards 
character studies of various types, rather than commissioned portraits, and 
easily reproduced etchings, both of which were prime for the open market in 
terms of their appeal to a wide audience. Furthermore, the emphasis on the 
scholarly, rather than doctrinal, content of his images of the apostles and 
evangelists would have likely appealed to the city’s university population, 
as well as those associated with the printing industry. That Rembrandt 
carved out a name for himself as he grew as a newly independent master 
demonstrates his considered and ambitious approach to the market. The 
network of artists that flourished around him is a key piece of evidence 
in that assertion. 


LEIDEN CIRCA 1630: 

THE NETWORK OF REMBRANDT AND HIS CIRCLE 

As of his return to Leiden in 1625, Rembrandt is at the centre of a 
constellation of artists with whom he had multifaceted relationships rich 
in creative exchange. The nature of those relationships varies from peer- 
to-peer, master-student and collaboration among equals. Each connection 
contributes to his artistic personality, be it through his teaching, self-promotion 
or creative skills. His production also impacts countless other artists through 
indirect means. 54 

Lievens, who had completed his first apprenticeship with the Leiden artist 
Joris van Schooten (1587-1651) between 1617 and 1619, was subsequently 
apprenticed to Lastman in Amsterdam and returned to Leiden around 1621. 
As a young artist of fourteen years, he set up his workshop in his father’s 
house and dazzled connoisseurs with his abilities to depict the human face. 55 
Of the generation of Rembrandt in terms of age and artistic inclination, Lievens 
is in all senses Rembrandt’s peer. Above all, he is Rembrandt’s primary 
touchstone when the latter returned to Leiden in 1625. One can imagine that 
the two artists connected quite quickly, perhaps at the suggestion of Lastman, 
and it has become clear that Rembrandt’s consuming interest in tenebrism 
and genre scenes, derived from the work of artists who had travelled from 
Utrecht to Italy, commences with Lievens’s earlier investigations. 56 Though 
significantly different in scale, Lievens’s Man Singing (cat. 3) of circa 1624 
shows the dramatic lighting, half-length format and subject matter of 
Rembrandt’s Three Musicians (Allegory of Hearing) (fig. 2) of about 1624-1625 
that ultimately derives from the figures of Dirck van Baburen (1594/1595-1624) 
and other Utrecht painters. Rudiger Klessmann has posited that Lievens 
travelled to visit artists’ studios, which would explain the similarities between 
Lievens’s paintings and those by Utrecht artists. 57 Around 1628, however, 
Rembrandt surpasses Lievens in terms of the rapid speed of his growth and 
absorption of new ideas. Comparison of the two artists’ interpretations of the 



Fig. 17 Jan Lievens, Christ on the Cross, c. 1631, 
oil on canvas, i2g.o x 84.0 cm. Musee des 
Beaux-Arts, Nancy 
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Fig. 18 Rembrandt van Rijn, Christ on the 
Cross, 1631, oil on canvas mounted on panel, 
g2.g X72.6 cm. Eglise Saint-Vincent, Le Mas 
d'Agenais 
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Fig. ig Gerrit Dou, Self-Portrait (?) at an Easel, 
c. 1628-1629, oil on panel, 66.6 x 50.g cm. 

The Leiden Collection, New York 



Fig. 20 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Artist in His Studio, c. 1628, oil on panel, 24.8 x 31.7 cm. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Crucifixion (figs. 17-18) reveals that Lievens communicates great pathos 
through the gaunt body of Christ and the thick blood dripping prominently 
from his side. His representation is rather conventional, meant to evoke pity 
and compassion in the viewer. Rembrandt, well exercised in the articulation 
of facial expression through his recent series of tronies, emphasizes the human 
emotion of intense grief through Christs crying out in pain and the slight 
torsion of his body. The suffering visible on his face is felt by the viewer and 
stimulates memories of pain, abandonment and hopelessness. 

Lievens would go on to achieve fame in London (1632-1635), Antwerp 
(1635-1644) and Amsterdam (1644-1674), where the artists reconnected during 
their later careers. 58 His elegant portraits and large-scale history paintings 
would appeal to the political and cultural elite of Amsterdam. In spite of 
the circles of patrons that he cultivated, he, like Rembrandt, experienced 
financial difficulty in his later years. Yet his paintings could be found in the 
collections of poets, statesmen and foreign rulers at the time of his death. 59 

In precisely the year in which Rembrandt seems to have caught up with 
Lievens, Rembrandt takes on his first student, Gerrit Dou. Born in Leiden 
to a glazier , 60 Dou first learned the art of drawing with the local engraver and 
goldsmith Bartholomeus Dolendo (c. 1560-1626) between 1622 and mid- 
1623, then he proceeded to the workshop of the glazier Pieter Couwenhorn 
(1599-1654) for two and a half years. On 14 February 1628, he joins 
Rembrandt’s studio. He spends three years with Rembrandt, leaving him 
an “excellent master, especially in small, subtle, and intricate things,” in the 
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words of the Leiden historian and collector Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570-1646). 61 
His period in Rembrandt’s workshop results in paintings that echo many of the 
themes seen in the oeuvre of his master and Li evens: scholars and painters, 
old prophets and prophetesses and vanitas still-life elements. Some of Dou’s 
paintings respond directly to earlier works by Rembrandt, as can be seen 
in his Self-Portrait (?) at an Easel (c. 1628-1629) (fig. 19) and Rembrandt’s 
version of the subject (fig. 20) of around 1628. 62 The differences, however, 
are significant. Dou crowds the table and floor with studio props ranging 
from a globe to a skull to a lute—many of which can be seen in a still life by 
Li evens (fig. 40) but do not appear in any of Rembrandt’s surviving paintings 63 
—thereby privileging the sense of sight over imagination (as seen in Rembrandt’s 
interpretation) in the creative act. The models known as “Rembrandt’s mother” 
and “Rembrandt’s father” abound in Dou’s tronies, genre scenes and history 
paintings from the early 1630s, 64 and he continues to work in the precise 
manner seen, for example, in Rembrandt’s Old Woman in Prayer (fig. 8). 
The smaller scale and fine technique that Rembrandt was practicing in 1628 
would have resonated with the meticulous technique of glass painting, 
a skill Dou learned with Couwenhorn. Rembrandt would have been the 
natural choice for Dou’s second apprenticeship, as their families lived close 
to each other in Leiden, and they may have had a connection through 
the Leiden humanist Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660). 65 

Dou would remain in Leiden for the rest of his life, pioneering such 
specialisms as the “niche” format of situating a handful of figures in a scene 
of everyday life viewed through the framing device of a stone archway 
(fig. 21). Sometimes, he locates this scene at night, illuminated by a candle 
or lantern. Within a few years of leaving Rembrandt’s studio, Dou would achieve 
international renown: in 1635, he gave the right of first refusal to the art 
agent Pieter Spiering van Silvercroon (c. 1594-1652), the ambassador of 
Queen Christina of Sweden. His work was found in collections in England 
and Italy during his lifetime, and he died with an estate worth almost 
20,000 guilders. 66 

The other painter Rembrandt taught in Leiden is Isaac de Jouderville. 
This pupil’s father, an immigrant from Metz who had settled in the city by 
1607, owned a reputable inn and dealt in art, but he left his son an orphan 
by the time the latter begins his training with Rembrandt in November 1629. 67 
Bakker observes in this publication that the decision to apprentice 
Jouderville to Rembrandt may have been due to the proximity of the parental 
homes of Rembrandt and Jouderville (as in the case of Dou), in addition to 
Rembrandt’s growing reputation. The last of several receipts indicating that 
Jouderville’s guardians had paid Rembrandt for instruction is dated 19 
November 1631, but it is uncertain if the connection between the two young 
men ceases at that time. 68 Jouderville would register at Leiden University in 
April 1632, and he married in Leiden four years later. A two-year stay in 
Deventer beginning in 1641 was followed by a final move to Amsterdam. 

He died there in the mid-i640S. 



Fig. 21 Gerrit Dou, Herring Seller and Boy, 
c. 1664 oil on panel, 43.5 x 345 cm. The Leiden 
Collection, New York 



Fig. 22 Isaac de Jouderville, Bust of a Young 
Man, 1631, oil on panel, 48.0 x37.0 cm. 
National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin 
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Fig. 23 Jan van Vliet after Rembrandt van Rijn, Grieving Man, 1634, 
etching on paper, 22.5 x 18.8 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Fig. 24 Rembrandt van Rijn, Christ before Pilate: Large Plate, 1635-1636, 
etching on paper, 55.2 x 44.9 cm. National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. 
Rosenwald Collection 


Jouderville’s oeuvre remains ill-defined, and much of it hinges upon a lively 
bust dated to his Leiden period (fig. 22). His Minerva in Her Study (cat. 13) 
reveals similar blocky shadows across the face, but it also incorporates the 
books and globe seen in Dou’s studio painting and Lievens’s still life. Given 
the similarities in motif between the paintings by these artists, one wonders 
if such scenes of scholars in their studies derived from an assignment given 
by Rembrandt to his pupils. After all, the scene encompasses many major 
components of seventeenth-century Dutch painting: an interior space, a full- 
length figure and a still life. Such a combination of genres into a single scene 
must have been the direct result of the input of both Rembrandt and Lievens. 

Finally, the printmaker Jan van Vliet (1600/1610-1668) completes the 
circle of artists documented to be in contact with Rembrandt during his 
seven-year residence in Leiden. Like Lievens, Van Vliet is not a pupil of 
Rembrandt’s but an established professional associated with the master; he, 
in fact, made reproductive etchings after compositions by Rembrandt and 
Lievens. 69 Prints by Van Vliet exist after work from Rembrandt’s Leiden period 
but also from his first years in Amsterdam, suggesting that he and Rembrandt 
maintained their professional relationship in spite of the distance. Van Vliet’s 
first print after Rembrandt is dated 1631 (cat. 18), and he continues to create 
prints after the master until as late as 1636. That the two artists are in contact is 
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supported by the same watermark appearing in paper used by both artists. 70 
Van Vliet likely remained in Leiden after Rembrandt’s departure, and his 
career seems to have terminated with his advantageous marriage in 1636. 

As a printmaker who reproduced Rembrandt’s painted compositions, Van 
Vliet’s relationship to the artist is quite different from others in this network. 
The younger printmaker demonstrates his innovation with Grieving Man 
(fig. 23) in that he extracts the figure that Huygens had so lauded and 
transforms it into a generic distraught man. This print is an exciting anomaly 
among the other five tronies in a series of 1633-1634, as it is an example 
of Van Vliet selecting and reproducing a single, powerful figure from a larger 
composition. 71 While this print may have been added to round out the 
printmaker’s series at an even six prints, it has a clear expressive counterpart 
in Van Vliet’s print (fig. 104) after Rembrandt’s Laughing Soldier in a Gorget. 
Recent scholarship has posited that Rembrandt and Van Vliet were in 
touch in 1635, when the printmaker assisted Rembrandt with the production 
of the large Christ before Pilate: Large Plate (fig. 24). 72 The relationship 
between the two artists is further explored by Dickey in this publication. 

Though Rembrandt had a significant period of growth in Leiden after his 
second apprenticeship, he integrates the vast stimuli that he encountered— 
from the Caravaggist impulse assimilated through Lievens to the gestural 
lucidity of Lastman—to create a distinct style that would launch his career in 
Amsterdam. His sensitivity to his economic and cultural environment, revealed 
through the ways in which he interprets familiar subjects according to his 
Protestant audience and meets the market demand for the less-expensive 
tronie, must have shaped his early success. Rembrandt’s fame would spread 
across Europe within his own lifetime, but his achievements as painter, 
draughtsman and printmaker in Amsterdam would not have been possible 
without his formative years in Leiden. With its RHL monogram, his Head of 
an Old Man in a Cap (cat. 6) truly declares the advent of a mature artistic 
personality, a personality nurtured and defined by its native environment 
of Leiden. 


Notes 

1 In addition, seven reproductive prints after Rembrandts paintings include the RHL monogram. 
On the evolution of Rembrandt’s signature in this early period, see Ernst van de Wetering, 
“Rembrandt Laughing, c. 1628: A Painting Resurfaces,” Kroniek van het Rembrandthuis 59 (2007): 
24-25. See also Josua Bruyn, “A Descriptive Survey of the Signatures,” in Josua Bruyn et al. 
(Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1 
(Boston/The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982), 53-59. 

2 Earlier examples include Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) and Cornelis Cornelisz. van Haarlem 
(1562-1638). 

3 See Roelof van Straten, Young Rembrandt: The Leiden Years, 1606-1632 (Leiden: Foleor, 2005), 77. 
It has been posited that the painting was purchased via Rembrandts future business partner and 
dealer, Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661); see Jaap van der Veen, “Hendrick Uylenburgh’s Art 
Business: Production and Trade Between 1625 and 1655,” in Friso Lammertse and Jaap van der 
Veen, Uylenburgh & Son: Art and Commerce from Rembrandt to De Lairesse, 1625-1675, exh. cat. 
(Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis; London: Dulwich Picture Gallery; Zwolle: Waanders, 
2006), 169. 
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4 By the time that Rembrandt ceased living in Leiden full-time, his work is documented in 
collections in The Hague, Amsterdam and Utrecht. 

5 Recent research has uncovered new evidence about Rembrandt's attendance at the university. See 
Jef Schaeps and Mart van Duijn, Rembrandt en de Universiteit Leiden (Leiden: Leiden University 
Press, 2019). 

6 There is some debate as to whether these paintings date before or after Rembrandts apprenticeship 
with Lastman. See, for example, Van Straten, Young Rembrandt, 29-30; Bernhard Schnackenburg, 
“Young Rembrandts ‘Rough Manner’: A Painting Style and Its Sources,” in The Mystery of the 
Young Rembrandt, exh. cat., ed. Ernst van de Wetering and Bernhard Schnackenburg (Kassel: 
Staatliche Museen Kassel, Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis; 
Wolfratshausen: Edition Minerva, 2001), 100; and Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt 
Paintings, VI: Rembrandts Paintings Revisited—A Complete Survey (Dordrecht: Springer, 2014), 481. 

7 The exact date of his move to Amsterdam is uncertain. He may have been based in Leiden and 
travelling to Amsterdam in late 1631. On 1 March 1631 he is documented as buying property in 
his native city, and two months later, he issues a receipt for payment of apprenticeship fees to 
Isaac de Jouderville, who is living in Leiden. This last piece of evidence suggests a continued 
connection to the city. See Walter L. Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents (New York: Abaris, 
1979), docs. 1631/1,1631/3,1631/7,1631/9 and 1631/10. 

8 The Leiden chronicler and collector Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570-1646) notes that Rembrandt was 
receiving “frequent portrait commissions, as well as requests for other pictures” from Amsterdam 
clients, which stimulated his move to Amsterdam. See Christian Vogelaar, ed., Rembrandt & 
Lievens in Leiden. ‘Eenjong en edel schildersduo’/‘a pair of young and noble painters’ exh. cat. 
(Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: Waanders, 1991), 138. 

9 An important predecessor was the exhibition Geschildert tot Leyden anno 1626, which sought to 
demonstrate the diversity of artists working in the city prior to the dominance of the Leiden fine 
painters beginning in 1650. See M. L. Wurfbain and R. E. O. Ekkart, Geschildert tot Leyden anno 
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Printmaking in Leiden circa 1630: 

Rembrandt, Lievens and Van Vliet 

STEPHANIE S. DICKEY 


FROM THE BEGINNING of his career, Rembrandt’s talent for expression 
and innovation extended to drawings and prints no less than painting. Already 
deemed exceptional and even “incomparable” in his own lifetime, Rembrandt’s 
printmaking, like his oeuvre overall, has often been studied monographically. 
Yet, as a man of his time, Rembrandt (r6o6-i669) was not the isolated 
genius nineteenth-century Romantics took him to be. 1 In Leiden, and later 
in Amsterdam, he took part in a lively network of artists and art lovers, 
participating in this community as student, colleague and teacher; collector, 
dealer and publisher; mentor, rival and friend. Of these relationships, the 
most thoroughly studied has been his early association with his Leiden 
contemporary Jan Lievens (r6o7-r674). Around r630, the diplomat and 
connoisseur Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687) already wrote of the two 
as a talented pair. 2 Their connection has been understood as a friendship, 
a rivalry or a professional partnership; it probably encompassed all three. 
They shared models and props, and often depicted the same subjects in 
paintings, drawings and prints. They each learned the fundamentals of art 
in Leiden but profited from a brief apprenticeship in Amsterdam with the 
leading history painter of the day, Pieter Lastman (1583-1633). 3 And within 
a few years of launching their careers, they each found that their 
hometown could not contain their ambitions. 


COMPETITION AND COLLABORATION 


Without doubt, the fact that these two talented artists developed their craft 

while looking over each other’s shoulder had a stimulating effect on them both. 

Competition, as Rembrandt’s pupil Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627-1678) would 

later write, can be inspirational. 4 Their artistic network in Leiden included 

other talented masters, such as the still-life painter Jan Davidsz. de Heem (1606- 

1684) and Rembrandt’s first pupils, Isaac de Jouderville (c. 1613-c. 1648) and 

Gerrit Dou (1613-1675). Few of their associates were active in printmaking, Opposite: 

Jan Lievens, John the Evangelist on Patmos 

which makes their fascination with the medium all the more intriguing. Yet, cdetail) c 1625-1626 etching on paper, 
the broader context of printing activities in Leiden sheds some light on their 15 6 x 14.1 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam (fig. 25) 
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developing interests. As a university town, the city was home to a robust print¬ 
ing industry, to which Lievens’s brother Justus contributed, publishing thirty- 
two books between 1632 and 1649. 5 Justus Lievens’s production did not include 
illustrated volumes, but it would certainly have offered his brother (and his 
brothers friend, Rembrandt) access to the materials and techniques of printing. 
A better-documented collaborator is the etcher Jan van Vliet (1600/1610- 
1668), who produced reproductive prints after paintings by both Rembrandt 
and Lievens, as well as Lievens’s teacher Joris van Schooten (1587-1651). It is 
likely that Van Vliet played a direct role in the completion and publication 
of many of Rembrandt’s early plates, although scholars debate the extent 
of his involvement. 6 Whether he worked directly with Lievens, too, requires 
further investigation. 

Rembrandt’s achievements as a printmaker have been the subject of 
numerous catalogues raisonne, exhibitions and scholarly studies. For Lievens 
and Van Vliet, the situation is quite different. Both artists were collected 
and catalogued by eighteenth-century connoisseurs, but they were classed 
incorrectly as “scholars” of Rembrandt, of interest mainly for their association 
with the master. 7 In modern times, Lievens’s work as a printmaker has mostly 
been studied as an adjunct to his paintings and drawings; the catalogue 
raisonne of his etchings by F. W. H. Hollstein is decades old and in need of 
revision. 8 In the 1990s, Christian Schuckman produced a scholarly catalogue 
of Van Vliet’s etchings and an exhibition at the Museum het Rembrandthuis 
in Amsterdam that examined his career, with emphasis on his relationship 
to Rembrandt. 9 This essay will consider the interconnected activities of 
these three artists as printmakers in Leiden in the period around 1630. While 
their association spanned a decade at most, it proved consequential and 
productive for all three. 

Van Vliet spent his whole career in Leiden, apart from a brief trip to 
Antwerp in 1632, but most of his prints date from before 1636, when he married 
into a prominent family. Later in life, he was active as a wine merchant and 
inherited significant wealth. 10 Lievens left Leiden in 1632, 11 by which time 
Rembrandt had begun accepting commissions from patrons in Amsterdam. 
From 1631 to 1634, Rembrandt appears to have kept a foothold in both cities, 
working with the Amsterdam art dealer Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661) 
before setting up on his own. 12 Thus, it is difficult to know where some of his 
early copperplates were created, but recent studies of paper types suggest that 
many of them were printed in Leiden. Watermarks (trademark patterns woven 
into the wire frames used for manufacturing paper at mills across Europe) 
make it possible to match up prints that were published on the same type of 
paper, and even sometimes those that came from the same batch. 13 While 
Lievens’s prints remain understudied in this regard, watermark analysis has 
led to surprising conclusions about Rembrandt’s print production, including 
his cooperation with Van Vliet. Many impressions of Rembrandt’s early 
etchings can be found on the same paper Van Vliet used to print his own 
independent plates. Jaco Rutgers has pointed out that this could simply mean 
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the two artists purchased paper from the same supplier. However, there is no 
evidence that Rembrandt possessed the equipment necessary to make prints 
in his Leiden studio, which was probably located in his parents’ home. By 1628, 
Van Vliet was an established printmaker, and he could have offered Rembrandt 
the use of his facilities or printed plates for him. It may also have been Van Vliet, 
not Rembrandt, who took the initiative to publish reproductive prints after 
several of Rembrandt’s early paintings (for example, cat. 18). 14 In addition, many 
small plates from Rembrandt’s Leiden years were finished by a hand coarser 
than his own. Stylistic comparison with Van Vliet’s independent works 
strongly suggests that this hand belonged to Jan van Vliet. 15 


ETCHING AND THE PEINTRE-GRAVEUR 

By the early seventeenth century, printmakers had a range of technical options. 
Rembrandt, Lievens and Van Vliet all worked in the medium of etching. Like 
engraving, etching is an intaglio process, in which lines indented into a metal 
plate hold the printing ink. (This differs from the relief medium of woodcut, 
the earliest means of printing images in Europe, in which the lines to be 
printed stand up on the surface of the wooden block.) Engraving, in which 
a burin is used to score the lines directly into the bare metal plate, requires 
extensive training and dexterity. For etching, a waxy coating covers the plate, 
and the artist inscribes the design into the wax with a sharp tool more like a 
needle. Acid poured over the plate then bites into the exposed lines, eating 
through the metal to fix the design. The plate can be covered again with 
varnish, redrawn and then returned to the acid to add to or strengthen parts 
of the image: the longer the acid sits in the grooves, the deeper they are and 
the darker the inked lines will print. Professional printmakers welcomed the 
fluent possibilities of etching, often combining it with engraving, but anyone 
who can draw with a pen on paper can draw into wax with an etching needle, 
and seventeenth-century painters (all of whom would have been trained as 
draftsmen) quickly adopted this new art form as a useful sideline. Since prints 
could be produced by the dozens, inexpensively sold and widely circulated, 
they provided a valuable means of extending and advertising an artist’s 
practice. They also played a significant role in expanding the market for 
visual art to people who might not have the funds, or the space, to build a 
large collection of paintings. 

Rembrandt and Lievens belonged to this new category of the painter who 
took up printmaking, or peintre-graveur. Rembrandt’s first plates were pure 
etching, but he learned to enhance his designs with touches of burin and with 
drypoint, a third method in which the etching needle scratches delicate lines 
into the bare plate. The unconventional, creative interplay of these methods is 
one of the most important factors that make his prints distinctive, but he only 
tapped its full potential midway through his career. Lievens mastered the art 
of etching while in Leiden, and continued to improve his facility into the 1640s, 
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but, unlike Rembrandt, his technique cannot be described as exceptional; 
in fact, his methods grew increasingly conventional as he became more 
familiar with the work of professional printmakers. His most original prints 
are woodcuts, probably produced in the early r640s: he was one of the few 
seventeenth-century artists who explored the expressive potential of the 
older relief medium. The rarity of most of his woodcuts indicates that he did 
not create them for commercial sale. 16 

Both Rembrandt and Lievens dabbled in reproductive printmaking, to be 
discussed further below. 17 However, as peintres-graveurs, they mostly designed 
their prints as independent works of art. In doing so, they contributed to a 
growing market for originality within a medium in which the majority of 
products were collaborations between professional engravers who followed 
designs supplied by other artists and publishers who printed and sold them. 
There is evidence that Van Vliet was also trained as a painter, but only one 
signed panel has been found so far. Over the course of a decade, beginning 
in the mid-r620S, he produced around one hundred etchings; apart from 
reproductive prints, these were mostly genre subjects. 18 There is good reason 
to support the assessment of most connoisseurs that Van Vliet was at his best 
when using his technical skills to interpret designs by other artists. Yet, the 
rustic characters that populate his independent etchings (for example, cat. 34) 
have a certain oafish charm, and they must have been popular with collectors, 
since they were reprinted and copied well into the eighteenth century. 19 


LEARNING BY DOING 

The most recent assessment of Rembrandt’s oeuvre gives him a total output 
of 3r4 prints produced over the course of three decades. Of these, about one 
third were completed before r632. 20 His first dated prints are from r628, 
but the earliest plate attributed to him, The Circumcision of Christ, may have 
been etched as early as r625, the year of his first dated painting. This etching, an 
ambitious composition sketched out with strong, deeply bitten lines, differs 
stylistically from Rembrandt’s other early plates, but has been catalogued as 
part of his oeuvre since the eighteenth century. 21 Lievens’s prints, numbering 
around one hundred, are mostly undated, but subject matter and style indicate 
that a large majority were produced in Leiden. Although a few months younger 
than Rembrandt, Lievens began his training as a painter earlier. (Rembrandt, 
whose original career goal was not painting, got a relatively late start). 
Lievens may also have begun making prints earlier, but similarities in style 
between early etchings such as his John the Evangelist on Patmos and 
Rembrandt’s The Circumcision of Christ suggest that they started off on 
this path together (figs. 25, 26). 22 

Despite the reams of scholarship on Rembrandt that have been published 
to date, no one knows who taught Rembrandt, Lievens or Van Vliet the art 
of printmaking. Given that their first attempts, especially Rembrandt’s, were 
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Fig. 25 Jan Lievens, John the Evangelist on Patmos, c. 1625-1626, etching Fig. 26 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Circumcision of Christ, 1624-1628, 

on paper, 15.6 x 14.1 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam etching on paper, 21.3x16.7 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 

unconventional and even messy, it seems likely that they learned to make 
prints more or less on their own, working from trial and error. They would 
also have studied the work of renowned predecessors such as Albrecht Diirer 
(1471-1528), Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) and Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617). 

One colourful anecdote describes an adolescent Lievens so absorbed in 
making drawings after etchings by the Haarlem artist Willem Buytewech 
(1591/1592-1624) that he kept on working while a riot erupted outside his Leiden 
home. Buytewech’s spidery etched lines come closer to the technique first 
manifested by Rembrandt and Lievens than do the suave performances 
of master printmakers like Diirer and Goltzius. 23 

As beginners, Rembrandt and Lievens applied the etching needle with 
even pressure, creating a scribbly, irregular network of lines quite different 
from the controlled, geometrical patterns of conventional cross-hatching. 

Even Buytewech employed a more rectilinear patterning in background 
elements of prints such as Bathsheba Receiving King David’s Letter (fig. 27). 24 
(Lievens took this up later in a few prints.) The spontaneity of their drafts¬ 
manship, resembling a sketch on paper, supports the argument that Rembrandt 
and Lievens simply applied their drawing skills to the copperplate rather 
than seeking professional instruction. 25 The freshness of their approach 
must have been appreciated by some collectors, as these early works remained 
in circulation. Both The Circumcision of Christ and John the Evangelist on 
Patmos were later issued by the Haarlem publisher I. R Berendrecht, who most 
likely got hold of the plates after Lievens and Rembrandt had begun to attract 
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Fig. 27 Willem Buytewech, Bathsheba 
Receiving King David's Letter, 1615, etching on 
paper, 17.1 x 15.7 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 



attention. 26 The lack of finish evident in many of Rembrandt’s early plates, 
and their scarcity, suggest that he did not begin to think of his printmaking 
as a marketable enterprise until around 1630. 27 More important, the fact 
that his earliest experiments show little concern for professional convention 
sets the stage for a singular willingness to push the boundaries of the print 
medium throughout his career. This was recognized by early commentators, 
such as the Italian author Filippo Baldinucci who, in 1686, memorably 
described Rembrandt’s technique as “bizzarissima.” 28 


STUDYING PAST MASTERS 

The technology of European printmaking was still only a few generations old 
when Rembrandt took up his etching needle, yet artists of the previous century, 
such as Diirer, Van Leyden and Goltzius, had already brought it to a point of 
high refinement. Although Rembrandt made no attempt to emulate their 
technical finesse, he often consulted their treatments of familiar themes for 
compositional inspiration. Borrowings from Diirer, for example, are evident 
in several paintings and prints. 29 By the mid-i630S, Rembrandt was actively 
collecting their work at auction sales in Amsterdam, and the inventory taken 
when he filed for bankruptcy in 1656 includes an impressive print collection. 30 
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While Amsterdam offered a livelier marketplace, there is no reason to 
exclude the possibility that his collecting habit began while he was still in 
Leiden. Learned collectors in the city, like their counterparts elsewhere, were 
forming curiosity cabinets in which print albums were requisite components. 
Johannes Thysius enrolled in the university in r635 and immediately began 
collecting books. By r650 he also had a substantial collection of prints, 
including many from the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; although 
he owned no Rembrandt or Lievens, he did acquire an impression of Lot 
and His Daughters, etched by Van Vliet after Rembrandt (1631). 31 Another 
budding intellectual who may have shared in this practice was the future tax 
receiver Jan Wtenbogaert. By the time Rembrandt portrayed him in r639 in 
the etching known as The Goldweigher, he had become both a powerful 
bureaucrat and an important collector of paintings and prints. He lodged 
with a distant relative of Rembrandt while completing his studies at Leiden 
University in r632. 32 While there, he could have met both Rembrandt and 
Lievens, who drew his portrait in r650. 33 



Fig. 28 Bartholomeus Dolendo, Study 
Head of a Man with a Hat, c. 1600-1626, 
engraving on paper, 18.5 x 12.0 cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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Several professional printmakers made careers in the city. Bartholomeus 
Dolendo (c. 1560-1626), who may have trained with Goltzius, died in Leiden 
in 1626 at the age of thirty-seven, when Rembrandt and Lievens were just 
launching their careers. In 1622, according to the Leiden historian Jan Jansz. 
Orlers (1570-1646), Dolendo was the first teacher of Gerrit Dou; six years later, 
Dou would become Rembrandt’s first pupil. 34 Dolendo’s work comprises 
portraits and historical subjects, most in a suave, mannerist style, and some 
clearly pirated from earlier sources. An intriguing connection is offered by 
a few small engravings anticipating the character studies that would become 
a preoccupation for both Rembrandt and Lievens, as discussed below. 
Dolendo’s study heads are engraved in a simple linear style often associated 
with models from which beginning artists could learn to draw; the young 
Rembrandt and Lievens might have encountered them in this capacity 
(fig. 28). 35 Lievens in particular adopted Dolendo’s preference for a strict 
profile pose (cats. 22-23), although his handling of line is much freer. 

The most famous local talent was the painter and engraver Lucas van 
Leyden, who had taken up the medium of printmaking when it was still a 
novelty. Later, in Amsterdam, Rembrandt raised eyebrows when he paid an 
exorbitant price for a rare print by Lucas at auction, 36 but his fascination 
with Leiden’s first peintre-graveur may well have begun earlier, at home. 
Rembrandt was drawn to the biblical subject of the Holy Family’s flight 




Fig. 2g Rembrandt van Rijn, The Rest on the Flight into Egypt, Fig. 30 Lucas van Leyden, The Rest on the Flight into Egypt, c. 1506, 

c. 1624-1628, etching on paper, 21.2 x 16.4 cm. Rijksmuseum, engraving on paper, 15.8 x 13.8 cm. British Museum, London 

Amsterdam 
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into Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod, depicting it several times both 
in Leiden and later on, and in several media. Two of his very first etchings 
depict this theme. The Rest on the Flight into Egypt shows the Holy Family 
stopping for refreshments (fig. 29), while in The Flight into Egypt: A Sketch, 
the baby sleeps in the arms of his mother, riding sidesaddle on a donkey as 
Joseph leads the way. After only a few impressions, Rembrandt recycled the 
latter plate, turning Joseph into a genre figure. 37 In theme and composition, 
Rembrandt’s formulations follow a pattern popular for centuries in paintings, 
prints and manuscript illuminations. In one engraved roundel, Dolendo 
shamelessly borrowed his design for The Flight into Egypt from a woodcut 
in Diirer’s famous series The Life of the Virgin . 38 More original, and more 
inspiring for Rembrandt, must have been Lucas’s The Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt, engraved around 1506 (fig. 30). 39 Like Lucas, Rembrandt depicts the 
Holy Family resting beneath a tree with the donkey grazing placidly behind 
Joseph. Lucas depicts Mary suckling the baby, while Joseph offers them 
a pear. Both motifs were laden with symbolism for Catholic viewers, 40 but 
Rembrandt, working in a Protestant context, chose a more prosaic form of 
family interaction: Mary feeds Jesus with a tiny spoon, while Joseph holds 
the bowl. The cooking pot simmers on a fire in front of him. Viewers might 
imagine this meal as the kind of cooked cereal (pap in Dutch) babies would 
be fed for centuries. 41 


MASTERING TECHNIQUE 

Despite the likelihood that Rembrandt consulted prints by masters such as 
Lucas van Leyden, his early technique is radically looser and sketchier. This 
undisciplined approach persists in several relatively large plates produced 
before 1630, such as The Small Lion Hunt (with One Lion) (cat. r6). This is 
one of three plates in which scholars have recognized the impact of a series 
of hunting scenes etched by the Italian artist Antonio Tempesta (1555-1630) 
(fig. 31), but here again, the inspiration is more compositional than technical. 42 
Rembrandt’s jagged contours bear no relation to conventional draftsmanship, 
the background is marred by traces of scraping and burnishing (possibly from 
removal of an earlier composition) and the waxy ground has been inexpertly 
applied, allowing acid to leak through and produce small blotches of false 
biting. Altogether, this plate would never pass muster in a printmaking class 
today. Yet, the spontaneous energy of Rembrandt’s technique mirrors and 
enhances the ferocity of the subject. 

A comparison of Rembrandt’s The Small Lion Hunt (with One Lion) with 
an etching closer in date, Van Vliet’s The Baptism of the Eunuch (cat. 18), 
confirms the unconventionality of Rembrandt’s approach. Van Vliet’s 
composition reproduces a lost painting by Rembrandt. Based on other examples, 
we may speculate that he presents a fairly faithful interpretation, with some 
touches of his own. 43 In form and characterization, the figures are far more 
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Fig. 31 Antonio Tempesta, A Lion Hunt 
(Hunting Scene V), c. 1600-1620, etching 
on paper, 18.2 x 26.0 cm. British Museum, 
London 



convincing than those he devised independently, as in a title page discussed 
below (cat. 34). For both compositions, Rembrandt imaginatively constructed 
vivid scenes from a world far beyond his own time and place. Both feature 
turbaned figures on horseback, creating a context that evokes the ancient 
Middle East. Neither Rembrandt nor Van Vliet would have had access to 
accurate information about how people might have looked or dressed in 
biblical times, or in parts of the world where lions roamed free. However, 
trade between the Netherlands and the Levant created contacts between 
Dutch merchants and their Ottoman counterparts, some of whom Rembrandt 
might have encountered on his visits to Amsterdam. Thus, he relied on a 
combination of imagination, observation and the work of earlier masters such 
as Tempesta. Meanwhile, the feverish scrum of lines with which he captures 
the violent conflict of man and beast could not be more different from 
Van Vliet’s cautious, descriptive handling. 

By 1630, Rembrandt had gained a more controlled mastery of the etching 
needle, building up form and content with a combination of delicate contours 
and spontaneous cross-hatching. Rutgers has suggested that Van Vliet, by 
then a more experienced printmaker, may have offered him some guidance. 44 
In small plates like The Artist’s Mother with Her Hand on Her Chest (cat. 24), 
the shaded passages, although still more spontaneous than Van Vliet’s, begin 
to construct three-dimensional form bathed in light. It is as if Rembrandt 
needed the restraint of working in miniature to modulate his enthusiastic 
draftsmanship. In Christ Disputing with the Doctors: Small Plate, dated 1630 
(cat. 17), he manages to create a narrative scene comprising nine figures, situated 
in a grand architectural space, on a plate that measures a mere 9.0 x 6.7 cm, 
much smaller than his The Small Lion Hunt (with One Lion) (cat. 16) at 
15.8 x 11.8 cm. We enter the scene from an angle, as bystanders observing 
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the adolescent Jesus, arms outstretched in rhetorical fervour, expounding 
his views to three elders who listen attentively; a fourth, seated at a desk in the 
background, consults a text, perhaps to compare it with Jesus’s assertions. 

In the first state, the plate was a bit larger; in the third state, exhibited in 
Regina and Hamilton, Rembrandt trimmed the left edge of the plate, 
relocating two additional figures so that they now stand whispering behind 
the elder at his desk. Turbaned figures and lofty architecture set the 
scene in the ancient temple of Jerusalem, a locus that continued to fascinate 
Rembrandt throughout his career. 45 

Meanwhile, Lievens was working to master the velvety tone achieved by 
building up dense layers of line. He seems to have learned before Rembrandt 
did how to bite the plate just deeply enough to create a rich chiaroscuro effect. 
In The Hermit (cat. 26), the pensive figure’s woolen robe glimmers amid 
the darkness of a grotto dripping with foliage. This contrast was carefully 
developed over the course of several states, and Lievens touched up one 
impression with brown wash to plan the effect. 46 In content and tonality, this 
shadowy scene recalls Van Vliet’s Saint Jerome Kneeling in Prayer (1631, fig. 89), 
after a painting by Rembrandt, suggesting that Lievens, too, may have looked 
to Van Vliet for technical advice. 47 The immersion of the figure in shadow 
presents the opposite pictorial strategy to many of Lievens’s character studies, 
in which a half-length figure stands out against a white background (cats. 22-23), 
a format also adopted by Rembrandt in plates like The Artist’s Mother Seated 
at a Table, Looking Right: Three-Quarter Length (cat. 25). 48 This contrast 
demonstrates the tonal extremes of the etching medium and the ways in 
which both young artists explored its varied potential. 


PICTURING THE HUMAN CONDITION 

It has long been understood that Rembrandt intended to follow the example 
of his teachers Jacob van Swanenburg and Pieter Lastman and become a 
history painter, but even in his earliest years, a wider range of subjects engaged 
him. In fact, the panels now considered to be his earliest paintings were not 
history subjects, but allegories of the senses couched in terms of coarse genre 
imagery. Van Vliet etched a series of genre scenes treating this theme in 1634. 
While his compositions do not imitate Rembrandt’s, their shared earthiness 
contrasts with the elegant allegories created by earlier artists such as Goltzius. 49 
In one painting, Rembrandt depicts the sense of touch all too vividly in the 
form of a “stone operation” performed by a quack doctor on the head of a 
patient who clenches his fists in pain. 50 Among Van Vliet’s separate genre 
studies is a depiction of a dentist extracting a tooth while his assistant picks 
the patient’s pocket. The victim manifests his visceral discomfort with the 
same clenched fist, and we can imagine his toes inside his boots curling up as 
they do in a drawing of the same subject by Lievens. Such vivid themes must 
have been popular with collectors; around the same time, Rembrandt’s pupil 
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Gerrit Dou depicted a similar visit to the dentist in a painting now in the 
Louvre, Paris. 51 This cluster of related images cannot be coincidental. Rather, 
it testifies to close interactions among these artists in Leiden, and to a shared 
interest in the observation and vivid depiction of human experience. 

The breadth of content and imagination demonstrated in Rembrandt’s 
early work sets the stage for a lifelong ambition to be, as Boudewijn Bakker 
has described, a “universal master” adept at all facets of his craft. 52 Yet, it is 
unified by a central theme: the physical expression of human emotion and its 
consequences. For Lievens and Van Vliet, too, the human condition formed 
an overarching theme. It is thus possible to identify some striking parallels 
in the subject matter that engaged all three masters. Their prints capture 
picturesque elements of costume, physiognomy and expression by depicting 
characters from many walks of life, sometimes in action but more often 
isolated in half- or full-length. In addition to the Five Senses, Van Vliet 
published a series of eighteen plates depicting Crafts and Trades and several 
series depicting standing figures in rustic costumes. A plate dated r632 
(cat. 34), inscribed with the motto “By t. geeue / Bestaet Ons leeue” (“Our life 
depends on giving”), depicts a man giving alms to a disabled beggar while 
another supplicant looks on. It may have formed the title page to a series of 
etchings depicting hunched figures in ragged clothes. 53 The motto suggests 
that these miserable characters are intended to elicit a charitable response, 
while also hinting at the spiritual rewards available to the giver. 

Rembrandt, too, sketched a variety of beggars and rustic types, especially 
while in Leiden. Several of these etchings are dated r630, anticipating Van 
Vliet’s series by two years. 54 Rembrandts sustained interest in this pictorial 
theme most likely reflects a combination of observation from life and study 
of the work of earlier printmakers such as Jacques Callot (r592-r635) and 
Hans Sebald Beham (r50o-r55o), but may also reflect a productive dialogue 
with Van Vliet, who specialized in depicting the humble and poor. (His 
more elegant types inevitably project a satirical edge.) A pair of etchings dated 
r634, in which Rembrandt depicts two peasants complaining about the weather, 
are similar in format to a series of standing, full-length figures published by 
Van Vliet in r632. 55 There, Van Vliet borrowed a figure of a man urinating on 
the ground from a somewhat portlier version etched by Rembrandt in r630. 56 
During these years, Van Vliet was also most likely engaged in working up several 
figure studies that Rembrandt had left unfinished. For instance, Peasant 
with His Hands Behind His Back (cat. 33) is one of at least seventeen plates that 
were begun by Rembrandt but completed by another hand. Many bear the 
monogram RHL and the date r63r, but this was not inscribed by Rembrandt 
himself. In the first state, Rembrandt sketched this figure on a used plate, cut 
down from one of his earliest prints, depicting Saint Jerome kneeling in prayer. 
He must have considered that composition unsuccessful, since he printed 
only a few impressions before repurposing the large copperplate. 57 He seems 
to have abandoned this small figure, too: the first state is known only in a 
single impression and depicts no more than the man’s head and shoulders. 
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It is highly likely that Van Vliet was the printmaker who worked up states 
two through six. It may thus have been Van Vliet who decided to present 
the figure with hands complacently folded behind his back. This character 
is better dressed than most: his jacket, buttoned waistcoat and fur hat earn 
him the designation of peasant rather than beggar. 


COURT PATRONAGE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

One of Rembrandt’s studies of beggars takes on a more complex meaning when 
we recognize that the seated figure soliciting a handout bears the artist’s own 
features (cat. 32). Around 1630, when he completed this etching and several 
other studies of beggars, Rembrandt was at a crossroads in his career. Through 
Constantijn Huygens, both he and Lievens were being offered the opportunity 
to produce paintings for Stadholder Frederik Hendrik and his court in The 
Hague. The prestige of a court appointment was considered the pinnacle of 
achievement for artists across Europe. The Flemish master Peter Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640), admired by Rembrandt and his contemporaries, was a prime 
example. 58 Thus, court patronage must have been a tempting prospect. 
Rembrandt painted one portrait of the stadholder’s wife, Amalia von Solms, 
and Lievens convinced Huygens to sit for him, while it appears that in 1631, 
both artists competed for a commission to paint a series of scenes from the 
Passion of Christ. 59 Rembrandt won this commission but dragged it out for 
over a decade as he immersed himself in the lively, urban art market of 
Amsterdam. Seven letters written to Huygens in connection with the Passion 
series contain rare evidence for Rembrandt’s theory of art. Most famously, 
it is in one of these that he expresses a central goal of his art: to depict “the 
greatest and most natural emotion.” 60 The letters, which primarily concern 
delays in obtaining payment from the court, also suggest that he chafed at the 
diplomatic demands of negotiating with an aristocratic buyer. Seen in concert 
with other studies of beggars, this etching has been read as a sign of Rembrandt’s 
empathy for the poor or a reflection of ambivalent social attitudes toward 
indigence. 61 However, by presenting himself in this role, Rembrandt is 
also making a statement about the status of the artist, and specifically the 
demands of soliciting favour from privileged patrons. Known to be a fractious 
personality, Rembrandt certainly found it uncomfortable to beg for attention 
or payment from his clients and supporters, and this etching offers a witty 
commentary on this demeaning aspect of the artistic profession. 62 

Rembrandt’s encounter with court patronage played a role in his print¬ 
making and in his relationships with Van Vliet and Lievens. After settling 
in Amsterdam, where he continued to develop the Passion series, he found 
various ways to leverage this prestigious commission to build his success 
as a history painter and head of a workshop known for paintings of biblical 
themes. One strategic manoeuvre was a print dated 1633, depicting the first 
painting completed for the stadholder’s series (fig. 32). This was Rembrandt’s 
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largest and most ambitious etching to date, and it appears he was not quite 
up to the task: a first plate failed miserably when acid leaked through the 
imperfect ground, ruining the image. For the second attempt, it is likely that 
he engaged the help of Van Vliet, who by then was technically adept at 
making reproductive prints (for example, cat. 18). The etching follows the 
painting closely, but with some intriguing adjustments, including a stronger 
emphasis on the face of one of the figures lowering Christ’s body, in whom 
we recognize Rembrandt himself. Is this a testament to Rembrandt’s profound 
Christian faith, or a blatant act of self-promotion? Perhaps both, for this 
print was clearly intended as a marketing tool. In the first state, Rembrandt 
added an inscription asserting copyright privilege, something he did only 
rarely. In the fourth, his Amsterdam employer, Hendrick Uylenburgh, signed 
on as publisher. Whether Rembrandt issued the first impressions in Leiden or 
in Amsterdam is difficult to say, especially because the working up of the 
plate has been attributed in part to Van Vliet. The competent but pedestrian 
quality of some passages, in particular the fine, regular cross-hatching creating a 
moire effect in the sky, is inconsistent with Rembrandt’s spontaneous manner, 
but typical of a trained reproductive printmaker. Curiously, however, the 
moire pattern does not appear in other prints by Van Vliet. 63 Another large 
plate, Christ before Pilate: Large Plate (fig. 24), is thought to have been 
completed in 1635 by Van Vliet with the help of an oil sketch prepared by 
Rembrandt. There, it is more difficult to disentangle Rembrandt’s 
contribution from that of his collaborator. 64 

At the same time, Van Vliet was competing directly for favour from the 
stadholder’s court. He published etched portraits of Frederik Hendrik and 
Amalia von Solms, an equestrian portrait of Frederik Hendrik dated 1634 
and an allegory of the stadholder’s rule. Curiously, his Triumph of Frederik 
Hendrik, an expansive triumphal procession, was assembled from twenty-one 
small plates. 65 This begs the question of where to find a press in Leiden large 
enough to print Rembrandt’s substantial The Descent from the Cross: Second 
Plate or Van Vliet’s even larger equestrian portrait. It has sometimes been 
suggested that Van Vliet continued his work with Rembrandt in Amsterdam, 
but nothing is known of what printing facilities they might have used there. 
Christ before Pilate: Large Plate, like The Descent from the Cross: Second Plate, 
was printed on paper also used by Van Vliet for independent prints. 66 
The collaboration, wherever it took place, did not continue beyond 1635. 

In the winter of 1631/1632, the Flemish portraitist Anthony van Dyck 
(1599-1641) visited The Hague and completed several portraits and history 
paintings for the stadholder. Just a few years older than Rembrandt and 
Lievens, Van Dyck (whom Rubens described as his best pupil) was already 
an internationally renowned portraitist. It is likely that Huygens introduced 
him to his two young proteges from Leiden. The Flemish master sketched 
a likeness of Lievens that made its way into the series of portrait prints of 
artists and connoisseurs known as Van Dyck’s Iconography. Rembrandt was 
not accorded that honour, but his own self-portraiture immediately reflected 
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Fig. 32 Rembrandt van Rijn (and Jan van Vliet?), The Descent from the 
Cross:Second Plate, 1633, etching on paper, 53.0 x 41.0 cm. Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 
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Fig. 33 Rembrandt van Rijn, Second Oriental Head, c. 1635, etching on paper, 
15.1 x 12.6 cm. British Museum, London 


the impact of Van Dyck’s dignified portrayals of his colleagues. 67 Lievens 
must have been star-struck: within the year, he abandoned his budding career 
in Leiden to try his fortunes at the court of King Charles I in London, where 
he may even have worked in Van Dyck’s studio. From there, he moved to 
Antwerp, where he associated with several artists in the orbit of Van Dyck 
and Rubens. The address of the Antwerp printmaker and publisher Frans 
van den Wyngaerde (1614-1679) appears on the third state of Lievens’s 
Bust of an Old Man in a Fur Cap, including the impression exhibited here 
(cat. 22). The first state was presumably completed by Lievens in Leiden. 
The second already bears another Antwerp address, that of Pieter de Bailliu 
(1613-after 1660), a printmaker and publisher who travelled to Italy before 
settling in Antwerp by 1640. De Bailliu also made an engraving after 
a now lost painting completed by Rembrandt in Leiden. It was published in 
Amsterdam by Cornelis Danckerts (1604-1656), who issued work by several 
Antwerp printmakers. 68 All of this situates Lievens at the centre of a network 
linking Leiden, Antwerp and Amsterdam. After producing Christ before Pilate: 
Large Plate, Rembrandt had nothing more to do with reproductive printmaking, 
but Lievens embraced this aspect of the medium. In Antwerp, in addition to 
handing over his own plates to publishers, he etched several prints after his 
own paintings and supplied drawings to be engraved by others, including 
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Lucas Vorsterman (1595-1675) and Paul Pontius (1603-1658), who worked closely 
with Rubens and Van Dyck. 69 Thus, although it is Rembrandts The Descent 
from the Cross: Second Plate that is usually linked with Rubens’s promotion 
of reproductive printmaking, it was Lievens who had direct connections in 
Rubens’s orbit and became far more engaged with this aspect of the business. 


FASCINATING FACES 

Lievens was also the only printmaker whose work Rembrandt copied directly. 
Bust of an Old Man in a Fur Cap (cat. 22) is one of four studies of colourful 
male figures produced by Lievens around 1631 in Leiden and copied, with 
some creative variation, by Rembrandt in a series of etchings, three of which 
are dated 1635. They are collectively referred to as the “Four Oriental Heads,” 
although only two of the figures, including the one illustrated here, wear head- 
gear reminiscent of an “oriental” turban (fig. 33). All but one of Rembrandt’s 
four etchings bear an inscription indicating that Rembrandt “retouched” 

(geretuckert ) the plates. This could mean that he acknowledged these 
etchings as adaptations of Lievens’s originals, or that he reworked copies after 
Lievens that were begun by an assistant. 70 Current scholarship attributes these 
plates to Rembrandt himself, making them an extraordinary gesture of esteem 
for his former Leiden colleague. It is significant that by the time Rembrandt 
completed these etchings, he was living in Amsterdam and Lievens was in 
Antwerp, where these figure studies were among the etchings reissued for 
him by Van den Wyngaerde. 71 While Rembrandt could have taken impressions 
of Lievens’s etchings with him from Leiden, it seems likely that the two 
artists remained in touch. 

As studies of picturesque character types, the “Oriental Heads” were the 
product of a fascination that occupied both Rembrandt and Lievens from 
the beginning of their careers. Of some r24 prints Rembrandt produced before 
r634, more than one third, or forty-seven in total, record the simple motif 
of a human figure depicted in half or bust length. Of these, sixteen are self- 
portraits, and the rest are anonymous character studies. Most of the figures 
are male, with a preference for aged, wrinkled faces—a technical challenge 
as well as a motif with poignant connotations of time and mortality. One aged 
woman, traditionally identified as Rembrandt’s mother, posed for a number 
of plates that test the limits of this genre, from studies focused entirely on 
the head to bust and half-length seated figures (cats. 24-25). In The Artist’s 
Mother with Her Hand on Her Chest, only the first of six states was completed 
by Rembrandt himself (cat. 24). 72 It should be noted that the same old woman 
posed for others in Rembrandt’s orbit, including Dou as well as Lievens, whose 
painting of her in profile is one of the highlights of this exhibition (cat. 7). 73 
Van Vliet joined in with a reproductive print after a painting of i63r in which 
Rembrandt depicted his aged model as the Prophetess Anna. 74 The wish to 
identify several figures in works of the r630S as members of Rembrandt’s family 
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dates back to the Romantic preoccupation with genius as a product of 
biography. But was this wizened old lady really Rembrandts mother, who 
would have been in her early sixties when Rembrandt and Lievens painted her? 
It is worth noting, as one Queens University doctoral student observed, that 
there were other old ladies in their milieu who might have been willing to 
pose, including Lievens’s grandmother. 75 This figure could also have been a 
hired model. Whoever she was, her memorable countenance creates such 
a strong link between the early work of Rembrandt and Lievens that the 
attribution of some studies featuring her likeness is still debated. 

For Lievens, the proportion of etched character studies is even higher than 
for Rembrandt: of a total of 107 prints attributed to him, most of which were 
produced in Leiden, fifty-eight are character studies. While mature and aged 
male heads are still favoured, Lievens depicts a broad range of characters. 76 
As a pictorial type, the study of a human head or bust has been given the Dutch 
name tronie, meaning “face.” In the sixteenth century, Flemish masters such 
as Frans Floris (c. 1519-1570) developed the character study as an exercise 
in observation; later, in products from Rubens’s workshop, the recurrence of 
recognizable faces in numerous history paintings shows that head studies were 
kept in the studio as a repository of character types called on to populate large 
historical compositions. This practice must have been followed in Rembrandt’s 
workshop, too. For instance, in The Baptism of the Eunuch, known from Van 
Vliet’s etching (cat. 18), the apostle Philip is depicted as an old man with a bald 
head and white beard. This figure appears in several etchings and drawings 
by Rembrandt, and the same model was drawn by Lievens. 77 

Van Vliet etched several heads after paintings by Rembrandt that shed 
light on the diverse functions of tronies in his workshop. One depicts a man 
with his hands clasped and his face contorted in grief (fig. 23). This figure 
derives from one of Rembrandt’s most accomplished early paintings, Judas 
Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver (fig. 6). Constantijn Huygens singled out 
the penitent figure of Judas as a paradigm of Rembrandt’s ability to depict 
complex emotions. 78 Perhaps not coincidentally, Van Vliet’s print also isolates 
the central character, accentuating his intensely emotional pose with deeply 
bitten lines that create stark contrast. Rather than basing his print on 
Rembrandt’s history painting directly, Van Vliet may well have worked from 
a painted study of this figure that inspired Rembrandt’s Judas and figures in 
other compositions as well. 79 It may have looked something like Head of an 
Old Man in a Cap (cat. 6), the painting at the Agnes Etherington Art Centre 
on which Van Vliet based another one of his etchings. 80 When the scholarly 
team known as the Rembrandt Research Project first catalogued Head of an 
Old Man in a Cap in 1982, most of its members were not convinced that Van 
Vliet’s print, inscribed “RHL inventor,” provided conclusive proof that the 
painting, with its bold, linear patterning of brushstrokes, was by Rembrandt’s 
own hand, but one dissenting member, Ernst van de Wetering, argued for its 
authenticity. In recent years, his opinion has prevailed as scholars have come 
to appreciate that Rembrandt’s early painting technique included essays in 
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Fig. 34 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Raising of Lazarus, 1630-1634 etching on paper, 36.5 x 25.6 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 




Fig. 35 Jan Lievens, The Raising of Lazarus, c. 1631, etching on paper, 
35.6 x 312 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Fig. 36 Jacob Louys after Jan Lievens, The Raising of Lazarus, c. 1631, 
etching on paper, 41.3 x32.1 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


“rough” as well as “smooth” styles. 81 One mannerism visible in Head of an 
Old Man in a Cap is the definition of strands of hair made by scratching into 
the wet impasto with the butt end of a brush. Lievens discovered this trick, 
too, possibly even before Rembrandt did, and both used it often. Whether 
they picked it up from earlier works they had seen or devised it intuitively is 
unknown, but one cannot help noticing a parallel to the practice of scratching 
into the waxy etching ground with a printmaker’s needle. 

Dutch painters and printmakers perfected the frame as more than a studio 
exercise: they built a market among collectors for the character study as an 
engaging pictorial type in its own right. 82 This aspect of Rembrandts 
production is best known for the fact that so many of the expressive faces he 
painted, etched and drew resemble his own. Over the course of his career, 
he produced more self-portraits than any other artist of his time. The sum 
total of these images has been read as a kind of pictorial autobiography, and 
some may indeed have held personal meaning for the artist, but most of the 
etchings he produced in Leiden should not be seen as formal self-portraits. 
Rather, they record his fascination with the emotional expressiveness of the 
human face. Working no doubt from a mirror, he records himself laughing, 
scowling, sneering, daydreaming and, in some cases, clearly mugging for 
effect (cats. 29-31). These exercises would serve him well in his quest to 
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capture “the most natural emotion”: within his own lifetime, he was praised 
for his ability to depict the human passions in his history paintings, and many 
of his portraits convey an intimate sense of interiority. 83 

Like these tiny self-portraits, many of the early study heads produced by 
both Rembrandt and Lievens were miniature in scale, some no larger than a 
modern postage stamp. Van Vliet produced only one independent tronie, 
also small and emotionally expressive. 84 The sizes of Rembrandts plates are 
inconsistent (for example, cats. 29-30)—some were fragments cut down from 
larger plates—and there is no indication that Rembrandt ever planned them 
as a series. Lievens kept to a more consistent standard, with many small 
plates measuring about 7.7 x 6.0 cm, and some of these were gathered and 
published in sets. Two title pages are known and some plates are numbered. 
One set most likely comprised eighteen prints with a title page inscribed 
“Diverse tronikens geetst van I L.” (meaning, “Diverse Small Heads Etched 
by J L.”) and the publisher’s address of Jacobus Christanus, about whom 
nothing is known. The other title page acknowledges Lievens’s Leiden origin 
with the inscription “Variae Effigies A Joanne Livio. Lugd. Bat.” (meaning, 
“Various Effigies by Jan Lievens of Leiden, Netherlands”). These collections 
were probably put together in Antwerp, since many of the plates ended up 
with publishers such as Van den Wyngaerde and Martinus van den Enden 
(1605-after 1655). 85 Although lacking in “wall power,” these tiny sketches 
were gathered by collectors into albums, and they afforded both artists 
an opportunity for close observation of character, mood and physiognomy 
that served them well in more ambitious works. 


GRAND AMBITIONS 

If Rembrandt’s interaction with Van Vliet in Leiden culminated in a pair of 
large and complex etchings, so too did his friendship with Lievens. In this 
case, the context was not cooperation but creative rivalry. Around 1631, both 
artists explored the New Testament story in which Jesus, answering a call for 
help from his followers Martha and Mary, raises their brother Lazarus from the 
dead (John 11:1-44). Rembrandt’s painting (fig. 65) follows a pictorial tradition 
already established by artists, such as their teacher Pieter Lastman, who 
depicted the climactic moment when Jesus calls out, “Lazarus, come forth.” 86 
Lievens takes a less conventional approach (fig. 67) by choosing an earlier 
moment when Jesus pauses in prayer, acknowledging God the Father as the 
source of the healing power he is about to deploy. 87 Both artists followed up 
with prints that rethink their compositions in meaningful ways (figs. 34-35). 
Lievens repeats the basic arrangement of his painting but surrounds Jesus with 
an aureole of light, emphasizing his role as a radiant conduit of divine grace. 88 
Rembrandt revises his composition more drastically, changing the vantage 
point to place greater emphasis on the powerful figure of Jesus and the 
reactions of the bystanders who watch with astonishment as Lazarus 
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revives. 89 Rembrandt admired Lievens’s painting enough to acquire it for his 
own collection. 90 Yet, in his print, he chose to retain and even enhance the 
magnetic force of Jesus’s commanding gesture, which seems literally to lift the 
frail figure of Lazarus from the tomb. 

Jan van Vliet etched his own Passion series, in which his treatment of the 
raising of Lazarus shows close familiarity with Rembrandt’s version. 91 While 
his figures are clearly modelled on Rembrandt’s heroic Jesus and awestruck 
onlookers, their ungainly poses rob the scene of its numinous gravity. 
Meanwhile, another collaborator enters the story: Jacob Louys (1620-c. 1673), 
a printmaker active in Haarlem. Louys produced a copy of Lievens’s The 
Raising of Lazarus in which details show that he must have studied Lievens’s 
painting even before it was finished (fig. 36). Thus, although the print was 
probably published in Haarlem, it is likely that Louys had direct contact with 
Lievens. Louys’s refined blend of etching and engraving exemplifies the 
techniques employed by professional printmakers to emulate the rich tonal 
effects of painting. While Lievens’s own etching is more of a study in light, 
Rembrandt’s deeply shaded composition, developed through no less than 
nine states, rivals such accomplishments and may even have been completed 
with Louys’s print at hand. 92 Both Louys and his publisher, the peintre-graveur 
Pieter Soutman (1593-1601), had spent time with Rubens in Antwerp before 
settling in Haarlem. We can thus add them to the list of contacts that may 
have inspired Lievens to travel to Antwerp. Like so many of Lievens’s plates, 
The Raising of Lazarus was reworked and reissued there by the publisher 
Frans van den Wyngaerde. 

By 1634, Rembrandt had married Saskia van Uylenburgh and left the 
workshop of her uncle, Hendrick Uylenburgh, to set up his own studio. He 
also joined the Amsterdam Guild of Saint Luke, officially severing ties with 
Leiden. While he may have left some copperplates in Leiden with Van Vliet, 
watermark evidence shows that he continued to print and sell others in 
Amsterdam. 93 It would not be surprising if the products for sale in his studio 
also included prints by Lievens and Van Vliet. Certainly, he kept some for his 
own collection. The inventory taken when he declared insolvency in 1656 
includes an album with prints by Lievens and a box full of Van Vliet’s 
reproductive prints after Rembrandt’s paintings. 94 These works may even 
have been consulted by the few pupils in Rembrandt’s Amsterdam workshop 
who dared to take up the etching needle, especially Ferdinand Bol (1616-1680). 
The 1656 inventory shows that Rembrandt filed his collection of prints by Bol 
together with those by Lievens. 95 In the lively art market of Amsterdam, plates 
by Rembrandt and Van Vliet were later acquired by publishers such as Dancker 
Danckerts (1634-1666) and Clement de Jonghe (c. 1624-1677). When Lievens 
moved there in 1644, he must have left many of his plates behind in Antwerp, 
but some, including The Raising of Lazarus, found their way to Amsterdam 
publishers. 96 The few prints Lievens produced in the last three decades of his 
career reflect the suave methods he had learned from professional Flemish 
printmakers, especially Vorsterman, who etched several prints after Lievens’s 
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designs. 97 By then, Van Vliet had given up printmaking for mercantile pursuits. 
Rembrandt, however, was just getting started. In the 1640s, he entered a 
period of intense creativity and experimentation that would establish him as 
the singular talent described by John Evelyn, and many connoisseurs since, 
as truly “incomparable.” 
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“Looking over Rembrandt’s Shoulder: The Printmaker at Work,” in Ackley, Rembrandts Journey, 
45-60, and others. On the “messiness” of his aesthetic, Thomas E. Rassieur, “When Things Get 
Rough for Rembrandt,” Georgia Museum of Art Bulletin 21 (2001): 41-76; Nadine Orenstein, 
“Scratches, Speckling, and Crooked Lettering: Rembrandt’s Messy Aesthetic,” ibid: 5-39. 

29 For example, The Visitation, 1640, Detroit Institute of Arts (Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 174), 
reflects Rembrandt’s study of Diirer’s woodcut from his Life of the Virgin series, c. 1505. Auction 
records and Rembrandt’s inventory of 1656 show that he avidly collected Diirer’s work; see Walter 
L. Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents (New York: Abaris Books, 1979), doc. 1656/12; Ben 
Broos, “Rembrandt and his Picturesque Universe: The Artist’s Collection as a Source of 
Inspiration,” in Rembrandts Treasures, exh. cat., ed. Bob van den Boogert (Amsterdam: Museum 
het Rembrandthuis; Zwolle: Waanders, 1999), 11-32. 

30 See especially Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents, doc. 1637/2 (estate sale of the artist Jan 
Basse), doc. 1638/2 (estate sale of the artist Gommer Spranger), doc. 1656/12 (inventory of 
Rembrandt’s collection). 
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31 Thysius (a relative of Christoffel Thys, from whom Rembrandt bought his house on the 
Jodenbreestraat in 1639) kept an accounting that shows book purchases beginning in 1635. His 
book and print collection, much of which is now at Leiden University, was formed from local 
purchases and while travelling in Europe (1646-1648). See J. Schaeps, “Prenten uit de Bibliotheca 
Thysiana,” in HetLeidse Prentenkabinet. De geschiedenis van de verzamelingen, Leids 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 9 (1994): 247-310; Esther Mourits, Een kamergevuld met de mooiste 
boeken. De bibliotheek van Johannes Thysius (1622-1653) (Nijmegen: Uitgeverij Vantilt, 2016), 
esp. 66-67. For Lot and his Daughters (Holl. 1), see Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, 
Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 1a. 

32 The Goldweigher, 1639, NHD 172. See Stephanie S. Dickey, Rembrandt: Portraits in Print 
(Amsterdam/Philadelphia; John Benjamins, 2004), 66-88, esp. 72, with further references. 

33 The portrait drawing is in the Amsterdam Museum, Amsterdam; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 114. 

34 In between, Dou studied with the glass painter Pieter Couwenhorn; see Ronni Baer et al., Gerrit 
Dou, 1613-1675: Master Painter in the Age of Rembrandt, exh. cat. (Washington, DC: National 
Gallery of Art; New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 2000), 28-29, with further references; 
Dickey, “Jan Lievens and Printmaking,” 56. 

35 See also Study Head of a Young Man, not monogrammed but attributed to Dolendo (an impression 
in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-1907-3365). On Dutch model books, see Jaap Bolten, 
Method and Practice: Dutch and Flemish Drawing Books, 1600-1750 (Landau, Pfalz: PVA, 1985). 

36 In or around 1642, Rembrandt paid 179 guilders for a rare impression of Lucas van Leydens 
famous engraving of 1520 known as Uilenspiegel: Beggar Family (fig. 16); by 1656 he owned two 
albums of prints by Lucas; Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents, doc. 1642/10,1656/12, nos. 
193,198; see also doc. 1637/1,1638/2,1668/5. 

37 The Rest on the Flight into Egypt, NHD 2; The Flight into Egypt: A Sketch, NHD 4, Van de 
Wetering and Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 41, both datable to c. 
1625-1628. See also The Flight into Egypt: Small Plate, 1633, NHD 105, with the atypical inscrip¬ 
tion “Rembrandt inventor et fecit 1633”; The Rest on the Flight into Egypt: A Night Piece, c. 1644, 
NHD 216; The Rest on the Flight into Egypt: Lightly Etched, 1645, NHD 227; The Flight into Egypt: 
A Night Piece, 1651, NHD 262; The Flight into Egypt: Altered from Segers, c. 1653, NHD 271; The 
Flight into Egypt: Crossing a Brook, 1654, NHD 277. One of Rembrandt’s first paintings also de¬ 
picts this theme: The Flight into Egypt, 1627, Musee des Beaux-Arts, Tours; Van de Wetering and 
Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 60; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 13. 
See also Bauch, Derfruhe Rembrandt und seine Zeit, 122-25; Rutgers and Standring, Painter as 
Printmaker, 21. 

38 An impression of The Flight into Egypt bearing Dolendo s monogram is in the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-2000-352; compare Albrecht Diirer, The Flight into Egypt, woodcut, 1504, 
from the series of twenty woodcuts (for example, an impression in the British Museum, London, 
inv. 1895,0122.634). 

39 NHD 38; the connection is noted in Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the 
Young Rembrandt, cat. 13. 

40 The Madonna Lactans, or nursing Madonna, was a popular devotional motif alluding to Jesus’s 
humanity and the sustaining power of faith, but Reformers such as Erasmus rejected it; see Jutta 
Gisela Sperling, “On a few gender-bending images of the Virgin and Child by Jan Gossaert,” 
Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch 76 (2015): 49-77, esp. 73-75. The pear offered to Mary, metonymically 
replacing an apple, casts her as a “second Eve”; it could also symbolize the spiritual sweetness of 
Christ’s love for humanity; see Dickey, “Jan Lievens in Antwerp,” 162. 

41 On pap (porridge) as a food for infants in poor Dutch households, see Derek Phillips, Well-Being 
in Amsterdam’s Golden Age (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2008), 122-23. 

42 NHD 29; Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt Etchings from the Frits Lugt Collection, 2 vols. (Bussum: 
Thoth Publishers; Paris: Fondation Custodia, 2008), cat. 98; Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, 
cat. 3; Rutgers and Standring, Painter as Printmaker, 21, cat. 6. The print by Tempesta illustrated 
here bears the publisher’s address of Francois Langlois (called Ciartres), who copied several prints 
by Van Vliet after Rembrandt, for instance transforming “Judas” into a “Weeping Heraclitus,” as 
noted by Slive, Rembrandt and his Critics, 31-33, and others. Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, 
The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, 276, cat. 51, note that Rembrandt’s inventory of 1656 con¬ 
tained no less than four albums of prints by Tempesta; Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents, 
doc. 1656/12, items 207, 210, 211, 212. 

43 J. Bruyn, “The documentary value of early graphic reproductions,” in J. Bruyn et al. (Stichting 
Foundation Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1 (Boston/The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982), 36-38; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt 
& Van Vliet, cat. 2; see also cat. 1a, Van Vliet, Lot and His Daughters, Holl. 1; cat. 3, Van Vliet, 
Saint Jerome Kneeling in Prayer, Holl. 13. 
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44 Rutgers, “Jan van Vliet and Rembrandt van Rijn,” 299; Rutgers and Standring, Painter as 
Printmaker , 37. 

45 NHD 53 lists four states by Rembrandt; in the third state, a bottom margin bearing Rembrandts 
signature and the date 1630 is also removed; Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, cat. 9; 
Ackley, Rembrandts Journey, 102-03 (referencing the small prints of Hans Sebald Beham); 
Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 53; Hinterding, 
Rembrandt Etchings, cat. 52. Rembrandt returned to this subject in etchings of c. 1652 (NHD 
267) and 1654 (NHD 281). For his interest in the Jerusalem Temple and his religious imagery 
more generally, see especially Shelley Perlove and Larry Silver, Rembrandts Faith: Church and 
Temple in the Golden Age (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009). 

46 Holl. 17; touched proof, British Museum, London, inv. S.33; red chalk preparatory study of a 
model in hermits costume, British Museum, London, inv. 1836,0811.347; Wheelock, A Dutch 
Master Rediscovered, cats. 71 and 100. 

47 Holl. 13; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 3. 

48 NHD 91; Christiaan Vogelaar and Gerbrand Korevaar, eds., Rembrandts Mother: Myth and 
Reality, exh. cat. (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: Waanders, 2005), cat. 15. 

49 Three of Rembrandts four known paintings from a series of the Five Senses are in The Leiden 
Collection, New York, and one in Museum het Rembrandthuis, Amsterdam; one painting is lost. 
See Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cats. 9-11; 
Alexandra Libby, Ilona van Tuinen and Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr.,“Allegory of Hearing, Allegory of 
Smell, Allegory of Touch, from The Series of the Five Senses,” in The Leiden Collection Catalogue, 
ed. Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., https://www.theleidencollection.com/archive/, accessed 11 January 
2019; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cats. 1-3. Van Vliet: Holl. 27-31; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch 
and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 48. For a more elegant treatment, see, for instance, 
Jan Saenredam after Hendrick Goltzius, The Five Senses, engravings, c. 1595 (for example, impres¬ 
sions in the British Museum, London, inv. 1874,0711.1860-1864). 

50 The Stone Operation (Allegory of Touch), c. 1624-1625, The Leiden Collection, New York; Van de 
Wetering, Corpus, cat. 3; see above, n. 49. 

51 Jan van Vliet, The Dentist, c. 1628-1637, Holl. 53 (for example, an impression in the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-OB-65.734); Jan Lievens (attributed), Foot Operation, Uffizi, Florence; 
see also Rembrandt, The Foot Operation, 1628, priv. coll., Switzerland; Jan van Vliet, Surgeon 
Operating on a Mans Leg (The Five Senses: Touch), Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, 
Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 48a-e; Gerrit Dou, The Dentist, c. 1630-1635, Paris, Louvre. 

52 See Boudewijn Bakker, “Rembrandt and the Humanist Ideal of the Universal Painter,” in Dickey, 
Rembrandt and his Circle, 67-98. 

53 Title page, Holl. 73 (slightly smaller than the other prints), beggar series, Holl. 74-82. Contrary 
to Schuckmans description under Holl. 73, the well-dressed man at the top of the image is not 
offering a cup to the man below, but dropping a coin into his begging bowl. As evidence of its 
popularity in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the series was copied at least five times. 

54 For example, Beggar Man and Beggar Woman Conversing, NHD 45, dated 1630. For especially 
ragged characters, see also NHD 39, 40, 49 and 51. For the connotations of these images, see, 
among others, Bauch, Derfruhe Rembrandt und seine Zeit, 152-68; Robert W. Baldwin, ‘“On 
earth we are beggars, as Christ himself was’: The Protestant background of Rembrandts imagery 
of poverty, disability, and begging,” Konsthistorisk Tidskrift 53, no. 3 (1985): 122-35. 

55 NHD 131-32, A Peasant Calling Out “Tis Vinnich Kout ” and A Peasant Replying, a Dats niet.” 

Broos, “Rembrandt and his picturesque universe,” 133, suggested that Rembrandts etchings were 
inspired by Hans Sebald Beham. Van Vliet could have taken an interest in Beham as well. A 
number of standing full-length figures from this period were probably etched by Rembrandt and 
completed by Van Vliet. See, for example, Polander Leaning on a Stick, c. 1632, NHD 76; Schuckman, 
Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 20. Rembrandt returned to this 
format sporadically after moving to Amsterdam; see The Quacksalver, 1635, NHD 145; A 
Peasant in a High Cap, Standing Leaning on a Stick, 1639, NHD 178; Beggar Woman Leaning on a 
Stick, 1646, NHD 229. 

56 Van Vliet’s series, Holl. 83-92; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van 
Vliet, cat. 55 (for stylistic relationship to Rembrandt, see p. 121). Man Making Water, Holl. 88; 
compare Rembrandt, A Man Making Water, 1630, NHD 52; for costume and pose, compare also 
Rembrandt, A Standing Hurdy Gurdy Player, c. 1631, NHD 75; Van Vliet, Man Wearing Turban 
and Cloak, Holl. 89, and Rembrandt, The Persian, 1632, NHD 110. 

57 NHD 3. Only two impressions are known (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, RP-P-OB-627, and 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Reserve CB-i8(m)-Fol). Another fragment of the plate was used 
for Ragged Peasant with his Hands behind Him, Holding a Stick (NHD 47); see Hinterding and 
Rutgers, introduction to New Hollstein, liv-lv and fig. 9. 
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58 For a vivid if slightly exaggerated account of Rembrandts fascination with Rubens, see Simon 
Schama, Rembrandts Eyes (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1999). 

59 Lievens won the chance to portray Huygens (fig. 4) by approaching the patron directly, 
demonstrating an assertive self-confidence confirmed in several accounts; see Wheelock, Jan 
Lievens, cat. 16, with further references. Rembrandts sober and dignified Portrait of Amalia von Solms 
(1632, Musee Jacquemart-Andre, Paris; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 65b) may have appealed 
less to the princess than more idealized portraits by Gerard van Honthorst; Rembrandt 
received no further portrait commissions from the court. In 1631, both artists painted a small 
panel depicting the Crucifixion (Rembrandt, fig. 18, Eglise Saint-Vincent, Le Mas D'Agenais; 

Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 52; Lievens, fig. 17, Musee des Beaux-Arts, Nancy; Schnackenburg, 
Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival, cat. 160), possibly as competition pieces for the Passion series. 

Six of Rembrandt’s seven paintings for the series survive in the Alte Pinakothek, Munich: Van de 
Wetering, Corpus, cat. 106, Raising of the Cross, 1633; cat -107, Descent from the Cross, c. 1633; 
cat. 145, The Ascension, 1636; cat. 162, The Entombment, 1635-1639; cat. 163, The Resurrection, 
1639; cat. 211a, The Nativity, 1646; see also cat. 211b, a copy of the lost Circumcision, Herzog 
Anton Ulrich-Museum, Braunschweig. 

60 The precise connotations of the phrase “die meeste ende die naetuereelste beweechgelickheijt” (“the 
most and most natural [ejmotion”) in Rembrandt’s second letter to Huygens, dated 12 January 1639 
(Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents, doc. 1639/2), has occasioned much scholarly 
discussion, but the focus on emotional expression is clear; for a good summary of Rembrandt’s 
interest in depicting the passions, see Eric Jan Sluijter, “How Rembrandt surpassed the Ancients, 
Italians, and Rubens as the Master of‘the Passions of the Soul,’” in Batavian Phlegm ? The Dutch 
and their Emotions in Pre-Modern Times, BMGN-Low Countries Historical Review, ed. Herman 
Roodenburg and Catrien Santing, 129, no. 2 (2014): 63-89. 

61 NHD 50; see Baldwin, “’On earth we are beggars,”’ 122-32, esp. 123. White and Buvelot, Rembrandt 
by Himself, 130, cat. 24, interpret this print as a meditation on “the subject of wretchedness”; 
Hilliard Goldfarb, “Rembrandt, Beggar Seated on a Bank” in Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, 
111, cat. 13, notes the threatening demeanor of the figure and the ambivalent social status of 
paupers in Rembrandt’s milieu. 

62 See Stephanie S. Dickey, “Begging for Attention: The Artful Context of Rembrandt’s Beggar Seated 
on a Bank” JHNA 5, no. 2 (2013), DOI: io.50982/jhna.20i3.5.2.8. Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., 
“Rembrandt Inventing Himself,” in Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, 13-23, esp. 18, relates 
this self-portrait to the ideal of innate, untutored genius. Clifford S. Ackley, “Street People and 
Beggars,” in Ackley, Rembrandts Journey, 88-92, esp. 91, cat. 25, perceptively suggests that 
Rembrandt is cracking a joke about the artist’s need for financial assistance. Lievens etched a 
satirical riposte, Holl. 29; Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens, cat. 89, proposes that Lievens’s print came 
first, but this seems unlikely. 

63 NHD 155. First state inscribed “Rembrandt f. cum. pryvl. 1633.” Unique impression of third state 
(Albertina, Vienna, inv. 1926/1664) inscribed by another hand: “Amstelodami Henricum 
Vlenbugensis Excudebat.” (Misspehing is not fully noted in NHD.) Corrected in fourth state to: 
“Amstelodami Hendrickus Vlenburgensis Excudebat” (“Published by Hendrick Uylenburgh in 
Amsterdam”). By 1667, the plate had been taken over by the publisher Dancker Danckerts. 

64 NHD 155; oil sketch, 1634, National Gallery, London, inv. NG1400; Van de Wetering, Corpus, 
cat. 112. See, among others, Martin Royalton-Kisch, “Some further thoughts on Rembrandt’s 
Christ before Pilate” Kroniek van het Rembrandthuis 94, no. 2 (1994): 3-13; Schuckman, 
Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. i6a-b; White, Rembrandt as an 
Etcher, 17-18; Thomas E. Rassieur, “Christ before Pilate 1634-1636,” in Ackley, Rembrandts 
Journey, 115-18; Rutgers, “Jan van Vliet and Rembrandt van Rijn,” 294-97; Van der Coelen, 
“Biblical Iconography,” 272-73. In my view, stylistic differences between The Descent from the 
Cross and Christ before Pilate should be studied further. 

65 Portrait ofFrederik Hendrik, Prince of Orange, Holl. 93, undated, and companion piece, Portrait 
of Amalia von Solms, 1634, Holl. 57; Triumph of Frederik Hendrik, Holl. 97, c. 1632-1635. 

Frederik Hendrik on Horseback, Holl. 98, recorded in a single impression only (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris), measures an enormous 76 x 57 cm, with the addition of a text plate bearing a 
eulogy by Caspar Barlaeus and the date 1634. The Descent from the Cross, one of Rembrandt’s 
largest plates, measures 53x41 cm. See Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt 
& Van Vliet, 95-101, cats. 39-41. 

66 On watermark evidence, see especially Hinterding, Rembrandt as an Etcher. 

67 For example, Self-Portrait in Soft Hat and Embroidered Cloak, 1631-1633, NHD 90. On the 
connection to Van Dyck, see Stephanie S. Dickey, “Van Dyck in Holland: The Iconography and 
its Impact on Rembrandt and Lievens,” in Van Dyck 1599-1999: Conjectures and Refutations, 

ed. Hans Vlieghe (Turnhout: Brepols, 2001), 289-303; on the complicated genesis of this etching, 
see Dickey, Portraits in Print, 24-27, with further references. 
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68 Saint Anastasius, engraving inscribed “Rembrand van Rhyn invenit,” based on a painting known 
only through a copy in Stockholm dated 1631; Bruyn, “Documentary Value,” 46-47; Kolfin and 
Van der Veen, Gedrukt tot Amsterdam, 96, 99. 

69 For Lievens and printmaking in Antwerp, see Dickey, “Jan Lievens and Printmaking” 60-65; 
Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cats. 76-84. 

70 NHD 149-52, with discussion of attribution history and sources. Hinterding, “The incomparable 
Reinbrand,” 176-77, tentatively attributes Second Oriental Head to Rembrandt with the help of an 
unknown pupil. See also Vogelaar and Korevaar, Rembrandts Mother, cat. 53. 

71 Holl. 35, 36, 38, 39, 44 (39 depicts the same figure as 38, in reverse); Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cats. 
67-70; Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival, cats. 209-13. 

72 NHD 87; Vogelaar and Korevaar, Rembrandts Mother, cat. 10. Watermark evidence dates the 
second state to after 1648; subsequent states are posthumous. 

73 Jan Lievens, Profile Head of an Old Woman (“Rembrandts Mother”), c. 1630, Agnes Etherington 
Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston (cat. 7); Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, cat. 8; 
David DeWitt, “Profile Head of an Old Woman (‘Rembrandt’s Mother’),” in Wheelock, Jan Lievens, 
122, cat. 21, also doubting the identification. 

74 Rembrandt, An Old Woman Reading, Probably the Prophetess Anna, 1631, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 51. Van Vliet, Holl. 18, c. 1631; Schuckman, 
Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 4 (fig. 4.2, a print of the Prophetess 
Anna after Marten de Vos, makes a convincing connection); see also Van Vliet after Rembrandt, 
Bust of a Man, etching, ibid., cat. 12 (Holl. 25), depicting the model sometimes thought to be 
Rembrandt’s father. For a survey of the topic, see Vogelaar and Korevaar, Rembrandts Mother. 

75 Chantelle Lepine-Cercone, “Jan Lievens Steps Into the Light,” unpublished paper, Universities 
Art Association of Canada Annual Conference, 6 November 2008. For Lievens’s grandmother, 
Margaretha Smuncx, see also Lloyd DeWitt, “Old Woman Reading,” in Wheelock, Jan Lievens, 82, 
cat. 1, suggesting that she might be the model for Lievens’s Old Woman Reading, c. 1621-1623, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 

76 See, among other etchings by Lievens, Holl. 31-83; see also Vogelaar and Korevaar, Rembrandts 
Mother, cats. 49-53; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cats. 59-70. 

77 For example, Rembrandt, Old Man with Flowing Beard, 1630, NHD 63, with the same downward 
inclination of the head; Lievens, Bearded Old Man in Profile, c. 1628-1630, chalk on paper, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, inv. 1987.20.11; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 98. 

78 Judas Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver, 1629, private collection (fig. 6); Van de Wetering, Corpus, 
cat. 23; Bauch, Derfriihe Rembrandt und seine Zeit, 7-12; Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, 
The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, 226-29, cat. 33; see also Chong, Rembrandt Creates 
Rembrandt, 15, 32-35. 

79 For example, Rembrandt, The Incredulity of Thomas, 1634, Pushkin Museum, Moscow; Van de 
Wetering, Corpus, cat. 127. The same model can be recognized in the figure farthest right in The 
Tribute Money, 1629, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (cat. 10) (Chong, Rembrandt Creates 
Rembrandt, cat. 11, and Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young 
Rembrandt, cat. 34/I, as “Circle of Rembrandt”), and the gesture with hands clasped animates the 
topmost figure behind Christ in Rembrandt’s etching, The Raising of Lazarus, here fig. 34. For 
Van Vliet’s tronies after Rembrandt, see Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt 
& Van Vliet, cats. 11-15, 22-26, 28-33. 

80 Rembrandt, Head of an Old Man in a Cap, c. 1630, Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, (cat. 6) reproductive etching by Van Vliet (cat. 18), Holl. 23; Schuckman, 
Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. loa-b. 

81 Bruyn et al., Corpus, vol. 1, cat. C22; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 44; Bernhard Schnackenburg, 
“Young Rembrandt’s ‘Rough Manner.’ A Painting Style and its Sources,” in Van de Wetering and 
Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, 92-121, esp. 96; see also 370-71, cat. 80; 
Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, cat. 16; Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, The Mystery 
of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 80; Rutgers and Standring, Painter as Printmaker, cat. 47. 

82 On the tronie, see, among others, Dagmar Hirschfelder, “Portrait or Character Head? The Term 
Tronie and its Meaning in the Seventeenth Century,” in Van de Wetering and Schnackenburg, 

The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, 82-91; Dagmar Hirschfelder, Tronie und Portrat in der 
niederlandischen Malerei des 17. Jahrhunderts (Berlin: Gebr Mann, 2008). 

83 For early assessments, see Slive, Rembrandt and his Critics. On Rembrandt’s self-portraiture, the 
topic of much discussion, see especially H. Perry Chapman, “Expression, Temperament and 
Imagination in Rembrandt’s Earliest Self-Portraits,” Art History 12, no. 2 (June 1989): 158-75; 

H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandts Self-Portraits: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Identity (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990); White and Buvelot, Rembrandt by Himself (for prints exhibited 
here, see cats. 20, 21, 24); see also Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, 16-19. 
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84 Van Vliet, Bust of a Grimacing Man, as if Shouting, Holl. 58; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 54. 

85 Wheelock, Jan Lievens, 194-95, cats. 62-66; Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival, cats. 
219-27. 

86 Rembrandt, The Raising of Lazarus, 1632, Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Los Angeles 
(fig. 65); Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 48. Compare, for instance, Pieter Lastman, The Raising 
of Lazarus, 1622, Mauritshuis, The Hague; Jacob Pynas, The Raising of Lazarus, 1624, Agnes 
Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston (cat. 2). 

87 Jan Lievens, The Raising of Lazarus, 1631, Royal Pavilion, Libraries & Museums, Brighton and 
Hove (fig. 67); Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 31. 

88 Holl. 7; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 76; Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival, cat. 208. 

89 NHD 113 describes five states by Rembrandt; four posthumous states testify to continued demand 
for this imposing print. See further, among others, Hinterding, Rembrandt Etchings, cat. 59. 

90 As noted by Lloyd DeWitt, “The Raising of Lazarus,” in Wheelock, Jan Lievens, 142, cat. 31. 

91 Van Vliet, Holl. 4-10; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch and Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 42 
(The Raising of Lazarus), cat. 43 (other prints in the series). See also Van der Coelen, “Biblical 
Iconography,” 272-73. 

92 A red chalk drawing in the British Museum, London (fig. 66), in which Rembrandt conflates the 
Raising of Lazarus with the Entombment of Christ, is probably not an intermediary study but a 
later meditation on the subject based on Louys’s print; see Martin Royalton-Kisch, “Catalogue of 
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Rembrandt and the Emergence 
of the Leiden Art Market 

PIET BAKKER 


WHEN REMBRANDT WAS BORN in Leiden in 1606, nothing indicated that 
the city would soon be among the most important artistic centres in the Dutch 
Republic. In Rembrandt’s year of birth, ten painters at most worked in Leiden; 
several of them, besides creating easel paintings, also executed coarse paintings, 
such as shop signs, coats of arms and memorial tablets. 1 In the past, however, 
Leiden had produced great artists. In 1614, Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570-1646), 
burgomaster of Leiden, proudly dedicated a chapter in his Beschrijvinge der 
Stadt Leyden 2 —a history of Leiden—to its famous Leideners, which included 
a number of renowned painters born in the city. 3 Only a handful are mentioned, 
and the famous Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) receives the most attention: 
Orlers devotes eight pages to him. 4 These are seven pages more than he allocated 
to the portrait and history painter Isaac Claesz. van Swanenburg (1537-1614), 
also a burgomaster, and his three artist sons: Jacob (1571-1638), Nicolaes 
(1572-1652) and Willem (1580-1612). They are the only living painters Orlers 
discusses in his city history, as the paterfamilias had died that very year. 

The landscape painter Jan Adriaensz. (1552-1619) gets some lines, but Carel 
Liefrinck (1559-1624), Coenraet van Schilperoort (1577-1636), Aernout 
Elsevier (1579-c. 1656)—all landscape painters—and the portrait painter 
David Bailly (1584-1657) are mentioned only by name. 

In 1641, a second edition of Orlers’s history of Leiden was published, with 
renewed attention to well-known Leiden-born painters. 5 In this edition David 
Bailly is discussed extensively, as are Joris van Schooten (1587-1651), Jan van 
Goyen (1596-1656), Pieter de Neyn (1597-1639), Rembrandt (1606-1669), 

Jan Lievens (1607-1674) and Gerrit Dou (1613-1675). Also discussed in the 
second edition are Cornelis Stooter (1595-1655) and Pieter Cornelisz. van 
Egmont (c. 1615-1664). 

The second edition bears the same title as the first, but the content has 
been supplemented on numerous points, indicating that much had changed 
in Leiden’s painting between 1614 and 1641. This essay outlines these changes, 
viewed from the perspective of the art market and with the help of preserved 
Leiden inventories. 6 Leiden was the only large city in Holland without a Guild 
of St Luke, which meant that the local painting market was not regulated. 


Opposite: 

Jan Lievens, Still Life with Books (detail), 
c. 1630, oil on panel, gio x 120.0 cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam (fig. 40) 
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This essay examines whether the absence of a Guild of St Luke affected the 
nature of local artistic developments, and whether the atypical situation in 
Leiden could have influenced Rembrandt’s decision to move to Amsterdam 
in 1631, where, according to Orlers, he would soon develop into “one of the 
most beloved painters of our century.” 7 


LEIDEN AFTER 1574 

The first edition of Orlers s history of Leiden was released at a special moment. 
Having barely withstood the Spanish siege in 1574 and largely in ruins, Leiden’s 
economy was recovering in the 1580s. The city was relatively small in the 
1570s: two months before it was liberated, the 1574 census indicated Leiden 
had 12,456 inhabitants. 8 Seven years later, in 1581, the population had dropped 
to 11,899, possibly as a result of a plague epidemic that had beset the besieged 
town just after the first count. 9 After 1581, however, the population grew 
rapidly, mainly due to the large number of immigrants who had fled Flanders 
and northern France for religious reasons to build a new life in the Republic. 
These new inhabitants, mainly textile workers, brought Leiden the “new 
drapery,” which led to a radical reorganization of the textile industry in Leiden: 
the main production shifted from cloth to other types of textiles that were 
increasingly in demand. 10 The reorientation of the local economy meant the 
start of a long period of unprecedented economic growth for Leiden, which 
was accompanied by strong demographic growth. In 1622, the city had 
44,475 inhabitants, almost four times as many as in 1581, and that number 
increased further to about 67,000 by 1650. 11 This figure meant that Leiden, 
based on population, was the second most populated city in the Dutch 
Republic after Amsterdam. 

The demographic development of Leiden is all the more striking when we 
realize that the city had been hit several times by plague epidemics. The one 
at the end of 1624 was so severe that it killed almost a third of the population . 12 
In 1636, Leiden was hit again by a plague that cost the lives of thousands of 
people. Of course, this enormous mortality had a negative effect on Leiden’s 
demographic development. However, referring to the figures just mentioned, 
the periods of decline after an epidemic seemed to have been remarkably short. 

The composition of Leiden’s population differed in some respects from 
other cities. The rapid and significant increase in the number of inhabitants 
in the city after 1581 was due mainly to low-wage textile workers. The Leiden 
economy was almost entirely dependent on the textile industry, generating an 
underclass that was probably larger than in other Dutch cities. In addition, 
the number of residents in Leiden grew so quickly that the housing supply 
was no longer sufficient; soon newcomers were unable to find suitable 
accommodation within the city walls. Shrewd speculators began buying houses 
en masse and dividing them into smaller units in order to rent or sell them 
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at high prices. 13 A study into the precise composition of Leiden’s urban 
population in the first quarter of the seventeenth century is not available, but 
given the specific nature of the local economy compared with most other 
Dutch cities, Leiden had a larger proportion of urban dwellers with financial 
resources who were not purchasing paintings. It is conceivable that those who 
did have the means to make purchases may have done so less often because 
there was less room on the walls of their relatively small houses compared to 
larger homes in cities without housing shortages. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE LEIDEN ART MARKET 

Against the spectacular demographic development of Leiden after 1580, that 
of the painter community was a little thin. As mentioned, in Rembrandt’s birth 
year of 1606, only ten painters were active in Leiden. However, this was double 
the number from 1590 when only five painters were identifiable. 14 The modest 
size of the Leiden painter community is reflected in the local collections of 
paintings, which, in numerical terms, were also modest. We must, however, 
realize that the available quantitative data for the city’s collections only concern 
Leiden’s elite, especially those that lived on the genteel Rapenburg. 15 Whether 
or not there were already important collectors is difficult to determine through 
estate inventories alone because it is only after 1640 that painters’ names were 
regularly noted beside the titles of their works in these sources. 16 Karel van 
Mander (1548-1606) mentions in his Schilder-Boeck, however, a number of 
Leiden art lovers and collectors, who, in numerical terms, possessed 
modest collections but usually of high quality. 17 An interesting example is 
the collection of Bartholomeus Ferreris (c. 1557-after 1628), who settled 
in Leiden in 1598. When Van Mander (who dedicated his book on Italian 
painters to Ferreris) visited Leiden in 1603, he saw in Ferreris’s “Cabinet ofte 
Const Camer” works by Hans Holbein (1497-1543), Hendrick Goltzius 
(1558-1617), Cornelis Cornelisz. van Haarlem (1562-1638) and Michiel van 
Mierevelt (1566-1641). 18 Undoubtedly, Van Mander also saw the portrait of 
Ferreris’s mother by Antonio Moro (1519-1575), which later was in the estate 
of Bartholomeus’s son Jacob, as well as a work by Joos de Momper (1564-1635) 
with staffage by Hendrick van Balen (1573-1632). 19 Other important late- 
sixteenth-century Leiden collections belonged to the Flemish merchant 
Daniel van der Meulen (1554-1600) and the Leiden burgomaster Claes 
Adriaensz. van Leeuwen. Van der Meulen originally came from Antwerp 
and settled in Leiden in 1591. He owned an Italian painting that, according 
to Van Mander, would have been painted by Palma Vecchio. 20 On his visit 
to Van Leeuwen, Van Mander had seen “a painting of a nearly life-size head” 
by Lucas van Leyden. 21 

There is no quantitative data about other social groups in Leiden, but we 
can assume that around 1600 very few paintings would have hung in their 
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houses. The colourful diversity that we now consider to be so typical of 
seventeenth-century Dutch painting was not yet prevalent at this time. More 
than half the paintings hanging in Leiden homes were history paintings of 
scenes from the Old and New Testament; the remainder, mainly portraits . 22 
Other genres existed, but the chance of finding a landscape, still life or 
kitchen piece on the wall was still rather rare. These would most often be found 
in the homes of immigrants from the southern Netherlands who, when moving 
to the north, had brought along paintings bought in Flanders or Brabant. 

A first change occurred when Spain and the Dutch Republic, after forty 
years of warfare, decided to end the hostilities temporarily. The Twelve Years’ 
Truce, which began in 1609, enabled unimpeded economic traffic between 
the northern and southern Netherlands. Painters in the south, where the art 
market was much more developed than in the north, benefited most from 
this situation. Around 1600, Antwerp was by far the most important production 
centre for paintings in the south, and the city’s painters did not work—unlike 
their colleagues in the north—for the local market alone. Even before 1609, 
large quantities of paintings, often for devotional purposes, were exported to 
Spain and its territories in South America, as well as to Italy . 23 For the Antwerp 
painters, the truce meant that a new and attractive northern Netherlands market 
was now open to them. Many painters crossed the border to sell their work 
during annual markets, but also increasingly in between two annual markets . 24 
They visited Leiden, as well as other Dutch cities, where—to the dismay of 
their northern colleagues—they were very successful in selling their work . 25 
The Leiden painters, and their counterparts in other cities, protested against 
what they viewed as unfair competition, and asked the city council for measures. 
In Utrecht, Delft, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, painters met with their city 
authorities and were allowed to amend the regulations of their guild in such a 
way that trade in paintings from elsewhere was banned, except during the annual 
markets. The city councils promised strict compliance with this measure . 26 

The situation was different in Leiden. Here, the sale of paintings from the 
south could not be curtailed with an adaptation of guild rules because, in 1609, 
Leiden was the only large city in Holland without a painters’ guild. 27 When 
the Leiden painters asked their city council for permission to establish one, 
their request was refused. The mission by the painter Cornelis Boissens 
(1568-1635) to Delft and Amsterdam to inquire how the painters in those 
cities were organised did not result in the burgomasters reversing their 
decision. The burgomasters did, however, issue a regulation that prohibited 
painters from elsewhere from selling their paintings in Leiden between the 
annual markets, and they committed to testing this new measure annually for 
its necessity. The last renewal of this regulation was in 1617; it was not extended 
after this date, and no new request was submitted by the painters in Leiden. 
They continued to advocate for a guild, but when their attempt to be included 
in the glassmakers’ guild failed in 1620, the painters resigned themselves to 
the situation and, until 1642, undertook no further initiatives. 28 
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THE GUILD-FREE YEARS 


Why were the Leiden painters refused a guild? Isaac Claesz. van Swanenburg, 
Leiden’s most important painter at the time and former schepen (alderman) 
and burgomaster, did not involve himself with the request, and it is often thought 
that his lack of endorsement was one of the reasons why the burgomasters did 
not grant approval to set up a painters’ guild. But was their request realistic? 
Around 1610, eighteen painters at most were active in Leiden, including the 
eight signatories of the request. In all likelihood this number may not have 
been high enough to justify the establishment of a guild exclusively for 
painters: their economic importance was not great, especially when we realize 
that not all those listed as painters were primarily engaged in this profession. 
For example, Cornelis Boissens is referred to as a painter only in this context. 
In other sources he is referred to mainly as an engraver and a calligrapher. 

He was also well known as a collector of drawings: he owned two drawings by 
Lucas van Valckenborch (1535-1597), which Rembrandt possibly bought in 
1636 when Boissens’s collection was auctioned. 29 Other signatories to the guild 
request are known mostly as glassmakers or amateur painters. 30 We know that 
Aernout Elsevier, Joris van Schooten, Jan Adriaensz. and Coenraet van 
Schilperoort made easel paintings, but Van Schooten is the only painter we can 
attribute work to with certainty. Works by these artists appear only in the estate 
inventories of Leiden citizens, and Van Schilperoort’s name appears remark¬ 
ably often, but—notably—Van Schooten’s name does not appear at all. 31 

In the first quarter of the seventeenth century the craft of painting was 
beginning to be divided into two independent disciplines: fine painting and 
coarse painting. By the 1640s, that division was complete. Before that, a painter 
of easel paintings might use a fine brush as well as a large brush used by coarse 
painters. This “double identity” even applied to a painter with the stature of 
Van Swanenburg. He was paid to paint tin prohibition signs and to gild tower 
cornices and ornaments on buildings, as well as to paint the Leiden coat 
of arms on the clock hands of church towers. Preserved accounts also show 
his name for the marbling of pilasters and the dyeing of capitals in yellow. 32 

Although we are in the dark about the exact demand for paintings in Leiden, 
we can assume that after 1610 the demand was so great that painters who had 
specialized in easel painting were now fully devoting themselves to it. At the 
same time, painters who did mainly coarse paintings now concentrated entirely 
on this. The latter also benefited from the increasing prosperity in Leiden, 
certainly after 1611, when the city area grew by a third, creating a growing 
demand for decorative painting in an increasing number of variations 
and degrees of complexity. 33 

The size of Leiden’s painter community increased after 1610, but not quickly. 
In 1615, the year that Jan Lievens began his apprenticeship with Van Schooten, 
Leiden had twenty-one painters. The core of the community was still formed 
by the same painters who were active between 1600 and 1610 (Isaac Claesz. 
van Swanenburg had died in 1614). The most important newcomer was David 
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Table 1 

Number of painters (x 1,000 inhabitants) in various cities in Holland in 1600,1625 and 1650 

Leiden 

1600 

1625 

1650 

Number of inhabitants 

25,000 

45,000 

67,000 

Number of artist painters 

10 

27 

51 

Number of artists x 1,000 inh. 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

Delft 




Number of inhabitants 

17*500 

21,000 

24,000 

Number of artist painters 

20 

36 

44 

Number of artists x 1,000 inh. 

0.9 

1.7 

1.8 

Rotterdam 




Number of inhabitants 

12,000 

19,500 

30,000 

Number of artist painters 

6 

28 

50 

Number of artists x 1,000 inh. 

0.5 

1.4 

1.6 

Haarlem 




Number of inhabitants 

30,000 

35,000 

38,000 

Number of artist painters 

15 

44 

90 

Number of artists x 1,000 inh. 

0.5 

1.2 

2.4 


Sources: Lourens and Lucassen, Inwoneraantallen van Nederlandse steden, 61-62 (Haarlem), 102-103 
(Delft), 113-114 (Leiden), 117 (Rotterdam); P. Groenendijk, Beknopt biografisch lexicon van Zuid- en 
Noord-Nederlandse schilders, graveurs, glasschilders, tapijtwevers et cetera van ca. 1350 tot ca. 1720, 
(Utrecht: Groenendijk, 2008); website RKD: RKDartists&; University of Amsterdam: Ecartico-database. 


Bailly, who, after a long stay abroad, “tired of travelling, has been returned 
to Leyden.” 34 Soon after his return in 1616, he became the most important 
portrait painter in Leiden. 35 In 1618, Jacob van Swanenburg, Rembrandt’s 
first tutor, returned from a long stay in Italy to live in Leiden until his death 
in 1638. After an apprenticeship with Esaias van de Velde (1587-1630) in 
Haarlem, Van Goyen also settled in Leiden in 1618. The following year, 

Jan Lievens returned to Leiden after his apprenticeship with Pieter Lastman 
(1583-1633) in Amsterdam, to begin shortly thereafter—barely fourteen 
years old—his own workshop in his fathers house. 

In 1621, twenty-four painters worked in Leiden. Rembrandt is not among 
them. He had just left the Latin School that year to begin his training as an 
artist with Jacob van Swanenburg. Even after 1621, the painting community 
continues to grow. Like the citizens in other Dutch cities, Leideners began to 
buy more and more paintings. The favourable development of the Leiden art 
market manifested itself not only in the number of paintings traded but also 
in changes and innovations in the supply of painting materials. After all, an 
ever-increasing demand for paintings also created a growing need for frames 
and panels. The production of these materials was traditionally done by joiners. 
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In the 1620s, however, the demand was so great that other woodworkers also 
became active in this lucrative market, and making frames quickly developed 
into an independent craft. They did not care about the interests of the 
joiners who, of course, were not amused with this attitude. On 29 July 1627, 
the burgomasters decided that all frame makers had to become member of the 
joiners’ guild. 36 

In 1631, the year Rembrandt moved to Amsterdam, thirty-five painters 
worked in Leiden. Compared with ten years earlier, a significant increase, but 
compared with the growth of the number of painters in other cities in the 1620s, 
Leiden lagged far behind. For example, in 1620, the painter communities of 
Leiden and Haarlem were about the same size: twenty-four and twenty-five 
painters respectively. However, the situation changed rapidly. In 1625, forty-four 
painters worked in Haarlem, compared to Leiden’s twenty-seven, a difference 
that would increase. 37 Around 1650, Haarlem counted nearly one hundred 
painters, while Leiden had slightly more than half that number. These differences 
become even more striking when we compare the population numbers of 
both cities. In 1621, both cities had roughly the same number of inhabitants: 
Leiden with 45,000 inhabitants, Haarlem with nearly 40,000. In 1650, the 
situation was completely different: Leiden had 67,000 inhabitants against 
Haarlem’s 38,000. The population of Leiden was almost twice that of Haarlem’s, 
but for the painter communities in both cities the exact opposite was true. 
The situation in Haarlem was exceptional: no Dutch city had as many painters 
(in proportion to its population) as Haarlem, not even Amsterdam. 38 And in 
a sense, the situation in Leiden was also exceptional in that no other Dutch 
city had as few painters among its citizens. The population differences between 
Leiden and cities such as Rotterdam, The Hague, Delft and Dordrecht are less 
pronounced, but Leiden’s painter community was also remarkably small 
compared to those cities, not only in the 1620s but afterwards (see table 1). 


THE LEIDEN PAINTER COMMUNITY: 1621-1631 

The small size of the painting community in Leiden in 1620, as well as its 
modest growth in the ensuing years, is most likely due to the absence of a 
Guild of St Luke. The unprotected status of this craft in an increasingly 
competitive art market would, undoubtedly, have affected a painter’s decision 
to move to Leiden, and most certainly this would have applied to painters 
who worked for the free market. These painters were most vulnerable to 
competition from elsewhere, especially those who operated at the low end of 
the market. They already had their hands full with the permitted competition 
from art dealers who visited the Leiden annual markets with large numbers of 
cheap paintings. If these merchants were also able to offer their paintings 
between the annual markets, this extra competition could mean the end 
of a painter’s workshop. 
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However, if we look at the composition of the painting community in 
1631, this group does not seem to have experienced the absence of a guild as a 
lack. Of the thirty-two painters who were active in r63i, thirteen seem to have 
been active on the low end of the market, because we know of no work by 
them, not even from estate inventories. Their anonymity suggests these 
painters made cheap and unremarkable work, but on further consideration, 
only a few painters could be described this way. 39 For instance, if we consider 
Hendrick van Amstel (r6o3/r6o4-after r655) and Pieter Smits (c. r6oo-i67i), 
archival sources consistently refer to both as “painter” and “artist painter,” but 
there are no extant paintings by either of them, not even in estate inventories. 
In the r640S, however, both men played an important role in the estabishment 
of a Guild of St Luke, and they were among its first deans and headmen. In 
several sources, Smits was also referred to as “mathematician,” which indicates 
an academic education, and he undoubtedly owed his administrative 
function to his intelligence and skill with numbers. Perhaps Van Amstel and 
Smits lacked sufficient painting talent and possibly opted for the art trade. 
That choice may explain their regular appearance in the Schilder-schult boeck 
(painters’ debt book), in which all painting purchases between Leiden 
painters were recorded between r644 and 1645. 40 

Even more mysterious is the career of Hendrick Ferreris (1579-after r627), 
son of the aforementioned banker and art collector Bartholomeus Ferreris. 
No work by him is known, and only in Orlers’s inventory do we find listed 
a single painting of his: a fruit still life. It is difficult to reconcile our lack of 
knowledge about Ferreris with his heritage. In i6r3, for example, a friend 
of the family requested Rubens to ask Frans Snijders to accept Ferreris as 
a pupil. 41 Hendrick’s father was also friends with Rubens. 42 It is not certain 
whether Ferreris actually received his training in Antwerp because there is no 
trace of him in the city’s archives. Nevertheless, we may assume that a painter 
with his background would not have worked at the low ends of the market. 
That we hardly know anything about him as a painter must, therefore, be due 
to the fact that he chose a different profession. 43 

Based on the above information, it seems that relatively few painters were 
active at the lower ends of the market in Leiden. We cannot state unequivocally 
to what extent this situation was due to the lack of a guild because no research 
has yet been done comparing the situation in Leiden to that in other Dutch 
cities. Of the higher market segments there is more to say. When we consider 
paintings attributed in inventories as work of medium and high quality, we have 
more research from which to draw. 44 If we compare the attributed paintings 
in Leiden with those in Haarlem and Delft, the percentage of paintings by 
non-local painters in Leiden appears to be significantly higher than in the 
two other cities (see table 2). Based on what we have already stated about 
the differences in the pace of growth of the Leiden and Haarlem painter 
communities, it is not surprising that the majority of the non-local paintings 
had a Haarlem origin. Indeed, no less than twenty percent of all attributed 
Leiden paintings were by artists from Haarlem. 45 
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Table 2 

Share of local painters in inventories with attributions 



HAARLEM 

DELFT 

LEIDEN 

Number of inventories with attributions 

93 

226 

278 

Number of attributed paintings 

1282 

2061 

3603 

Attributed paintings of local artists 

985 

1216 

1766 

Percentage 

76.9 

59.6 

49.0 


Sources: P. Biesboer, Collections of Paintings in Haarlem 1572-1/45, (Los Angeles: The Provenance Index 
of the Getty Research Institute, 2001) (timeframe: 1613-1702); J. M. Montias, Artists and Artisans in 
Delft (timeframe: 1610-1679), Fock Archive 2014, (timeframe: 1600-1710). 


It is obvious that the influx of paintings from Haarlem was due to the lack 
of a guild. Only Leiden had a truly open market, and a painter who wanted 
to operate in it had to compete not only with local colleagues but also with 
painters from elsewhere. A painter who seemed to succeed exceptionally 
well was Van Goyen, about whom Orlers remarked in 1641, “He has become 
one of the most artistic Landscape painters ... who in our present century are 
beloved and known .” 46 Orlers’s praise is not exaggerated. No painter’s name 
is mentioned more often in Leiden inventories than Van Goyen’s: in 69 estate 
inventories, there are 176 instances of his name associated with a painting. That 
is much more often than Van Schilperoort, Van Goyen’s first teacher, who in 
1618 must have been the most important local competitor of his former pupil. 
Van Schilperoort’s work was surprisingly widespread, however, with forty-five 
entries in sixteen inventories. Van Goyen appears to have experienced greater 
competition from the Haarlem landscape painters Pieter de Molyn (1595-1661) 
and his master Esaias van de Velde, who moved from Haarlem to The Hague 
in 1618. 47 

The fact that Van Goyen could succeed as the most prominent Leiden 
landscape painter and become its market leader, in spite of the competition 
he faced from painters from Haarlem and The Hague, certainly had to do 
with the innovations he made in the landscape genre. Van Goyen, who had 
practiced with Van de Velde in Haarlem, initially used a lot of colour in his 
realistic landscapes, just like his teacher. After 1625, however, his palette 
became more and more austere, eventually consisting only of grey and brown 
tones, which he could apply quickly to his panels in many gradations (fig. 37). 
Using fewer paint colours, Van Goyen employed both cost- and time-saving 
techniques, allowing him to produce works more cheaply and compete with 
his colleagues on price. 48 If we consider Van Schilperoort, for example, while 
none of his paintings are extant, we can assume that they were typical of the 
sixteenth century and would have consisted of laborious, artificially constructed 
landscapes that would have required more paint and time to complete. 

What is special about Van Goyen’s work is that his speed of working was 
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Fig. 37 Jan van Goyen, Dilapidated 
Farmhouse with Peasants, 1631, oil on 
panel, 40 x 54 cm. Mauritshuis, 

The Hague 


not at the expense of quality. His work was attractive for buyers with a modest 
budget, who bought his affordable paintings to decorate their homes, but it 
also appealed to the well-to-do art lover, who appreciated his work for 
artistic reasons. The demand for realistic landscapes was so great in Leiden 
that Pieter de Neyn also pursued this genre, and with success: from the fifty- 
two entries in twenty-nine inventories, we can conclude that De Neyn, having 
mastered Van Goyen’s way of painting, maintained himself well in the Leiden 
art market. Besides landscapes, De Neyn also painted scenes of cavalry 
skirmishes, but with this genre he appears to have been less successful, as 
only five of his battle scenes are mentioned, spread over three inventories . 49 

The explanation for Van Goyen’s success also fits with Jan Porcellis (1584— 
1632). Porcellis settled in 1627 in Zoeterwoude near Leiden, where he would 
continue to live until his early death in 1632. In this short period of time he 
had great success in Leiden. 50 Porcellis had himself specialized in seascape 
painting, a genre that art lovers in Leiden, just as elsewhere in the Republic, 
had come to know through Hendrick Cornelisz. Vroom (1562-1640), who had 
developed this genre—almost entirely single-handedly—at the end of the 
sixteenth century in Haarlem with great success. In Leiden one could find 
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in the houses of art lovers Vroom’s colourful, finely detailed paintings of 
imposing ships. 51 His work is spectacular, whereas Porcellis’s work stands out 
for its sobriety. Vroom’s paintings were expensive and often commissioned 
for a rich clientele, while Porcellis worked for an anonymous market in a fast, 
inexpensive technique (fig. 38). But just like Van Goyen, Porcellis often painted 
so virtuously that his work was also very sought after among well-to-do art 
lovers. 52 Porcellis was able to successfully face competition from painters 
outside the Leiden community. Seascapes by the Haarlem painter Pieter 
Mulier (1590-1670), for example, who also used a tonal palette, appeared in 
Leiden, but sporadically. Porcellis experienced more competition from his 
fellow townsman Cornells Stooter, who also specialized in quickly executed 
seascapes with little staffage and a sober colour palette. 

Not every genre that arose in the 1620s was practised in Leiden, and the 
Haarlem painters benefited from this situation. For example, Dirck Hals’s 
(1591-1656) merry company paintings were very popular with a wide range 
of art lovers in Leiden. 53 The genre was so popular that it is surprising that 
no Leiden painter tried to practise it, but given Hals’s strong position in the 
Leiden art market, perhaps no local painter ventured to compete with him. 54 


Fig. 38 Jan Porcellis (possibly Pieter Mulier), 
Fishing Boats in Choppy Waters, c. 1630, 
oil on panel, 50.2 x72.5 cm. Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 
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Fig. 3g Jan Davidsz. de Heem, Still Life with Books, c. 1628, oil on panel, 
26.5 x415 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Fig. 40 Jan Lievens, Still Life with Books, c. 1630, oil on panel, 
gio x 120.0 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Even non-Leiden residents could not compete with Hals. Willem Buytewech 
(1592-1624), the inventor of the genre, only appeared in one Leiden collection, 
but his scant presence was undoubtedly related to his premature death. 
Whether Hals’s success in Leiden began in the 1620s, however, is difficult to 
say. We cannot deduce from descriptions of his paintings in estate inventories 
if these were painted in the colourful style of Buytewech, or tonally in the 
technique used successfully by Van Goyen and Porcellis and mastered 
by Hals himself around 1630. 55 Most of his work sold in Leiden likely 
consisted of these relatively inexpensive and often summarily upholstered 
pieces; when a work was valued, the prices were consistently shown as 
between three and ten guilders. 

A painter could also reform an already existing genre in such a way that it 
looked like a new genre, an option that helps us understand the vanitas still 
lifes painted by Jan Lievens and Jan Davidsz. de Heem (1606-1684) (figs. 39-40). 
De Heem came from Utrecht to Leiden in 1625, and left for Antwerp in 1631. 
Six of the vanitas still lifes with books that he completed while in Leiden are 
preserved, and they are similar in style to vanitas still lifes with books painted 
by Jan Lievens in the same period. Painters from outside Leiden also made 
vanitas still lifes with books, but the tomes in De Heem’s and Lievens’s works 
are so lifelike that viewers have the feeling they can count the pages. Moreover, 
the books dominate the still lifes to such a degree that they seem to be the 
actual subject. In addition, these relatively small pieces, like the landscapes and 
seascapes of Van Goyen and Porcellis, stand out due to their focus on using a 
reduced colour palette and corresponding rapid, time-saving technique. Both 
De Heem and Lievens only practised this genre in Leiden, not elsewhere. 
Possibly both painters used this genre to compete with the Haarlem still-life 
painters Pieter Claesz. (1597-1660) and Willem Claesz. Heda (1594-1680), who 
also painted book still lifes, but were particularly successful in Leiden with their 
works of ontbijtjes (breakfasts) and banketjes (banquets). 56 
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THE MARKET FOR HISTORY PAINTING IN LEIDEN 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Leiden’s collections of paintings, 
as elsewhere, consisted mainly of history paintings. In the first thirty years 
of the century, however, the percentage of history paintings in collections 
dropped by about a third, 57 mainly due to the increasing popularity of land¬ 
scapes. Despite that decline, history paintings remained the most popular 
genre in the 1620s. 

Given the genre’s popularity throughout the Republic, it is striking that, 
until Rembrandt and Lievens began working in this genre, only two history 
painters were active in Leiden: Joris van Schooten and Jacob van Swanenburg. 
While some of Van Schooten’s history pieces are known, 58 his name does not 
appear in any inventories, not even in relation to portraits, his actual specialty. 
His earliest known history painting dates to 1625, and whether Lievens 
witnessed his teacher working on history paintings between 1616 and 1618 is 
by no means certain (fig. 41). We know even fewer history paintings by Van 
Swanenburg. One rare example illustrates the apocryphal bible story of the 
siege of Bethulia. In Van Swanenburg’s work, the theme centres on the siege 
itself, with a lot of attention paid to the advancing armies, not on the commonly 
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depicted theme of the decapitation of Holofernes, which is unobtrusively 
depicted in the bottom-right corner. The three Van Swanenburg works 
mentioned in Leiden inventories likely were similar to the painting in the 
Museum De Lakenhal, Hell Scene with Charon’s Boat. Descriptions of these 
works in the inventories, using words such as helle (hell), het Oordeel (the 
Judgement) and toverije (witchcraft), refer to Van Swanenburg’s actual specialty: 
terrifying representations of hell scenes and witches’ sabbaths. 59 

The relatively large dispersal of history paintings in Leiden does not 
correspond well to the number of local practitioners, for whom history 
painting was not even their primary focus. That is why we can safely assume 
that most of these history paintings were imported from elsewhere, 
especially from Haarlem. Indeed, the city was well represented with painters 
such as Hendrick Goltzius, Cornelis Cornelisz. van Haarlem and Pieter de 
Grebber (1600-1652); paintings depicting scenes from the Passion of Christ 
stand out in particular, but in Leiden work by these three artists was much 
less common than that by their aforementioned fellow townsmen Pieter de 
Molyn and Dirck Hals. Some paintings by Abraham Bloemaert (1566-1651), 
who was from Utrecht, were also in Leiden collections; this indicates that 
some paintings were imported from other cities, but not to the same degree 
as was previously observed for landscapes. Presumably, a large number 
of history paintings were transported to the north by immigrants from the 
southern Netherlands. Such was likely the case with the Crucifixion of Christ 
by Pieter Bruegel the Elder (c. 1525-1659) in the collection of the brewer 
Simon van Swieten, who was married to Maria Bruegel, a granddaughter of 
the painter. In 1627, Van Swieten had purchased this painting in Amsterdam 
for 965 guilders from the Flemish merchant Anthony de Leeuw. The latter 
had fled Antwerp because he owed a debt of 1,000 guilders; the sale of this 
painting would have allowed him to repay that debt. 60 A large number 
of history paintings would also have been sold by Flemish and Brabant 
painters on the Leiden annual markets between 1609 and 1621. An Antwerp 
art dealer, active at the high end of the market, could also have brought 
paintings across the border to sell them in the Republic to art lovers who 
were willing and able to pay a lot of money for them. It is in this way that 
Rubens’s masterpiece Judith with the Head of Holofernes may have come into 
the possession of Theodorus Schrevelius (1572-1653), who, from 1625 
onwards, was rector of the Latin School in Leiden. 61 Works by famous 
masters, such as members of the Bruegel family, are listed in Leiden 
inventories, as witnessed by some twenty entries, but almost as often clerks 
only note that a work is by “a Brabant master,” and no doubt they refrained 
more often from giving an attribution at all. Furthermore, for the 
unattributed paintings with New or Old Testament representations, there 
would have been a lot of cheap work offered mainly at the annual markets; 
these paintings would have resisted attribution. 
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REMBRANDT AND LIEVENS 


After Rembrandt began his own workshop in 1625, he and Lievens quickly 
developed a close relationship. However, there is no evidence that they shared 
a workshop, as has been suggested. 62 Their mutual relationship can best be 
characterized as a “creative competition.” 63 Their works completed after 1625 
show, for example, that they took over subjects and technical discoveries from 
one another, and that each tried to match or exceed the other in composition 
and interpretation. They also portrayed each other and acted as models for 
each others paintings. 

Just like Van Goyen and De Neyn, and Porcellis and Stooter, Rembrandt 
and Lievens, who both wanted to become history painters, had—apart from 
each other—stiff competition from Haarlem painters on their home market. 
However, unlike most other Leiden painters, Rembrandt and Lievens did 
not work primarily for the anonymous market. Rembrandt’s The Martyrdom 
of Saint Stephen from 1625 (fig. 84) and Jan Lievens’s Pilate Washing his Hands 
(Museum De Lakenhal, Leiden) from the same year were meant to be sold 
at the high end of the market. Executing this type of painting was very time 
consuming and, therefore, too expensive to depend on the vagaries of the art 
market. That is why it was important for painters such as Rembrandt and 
Lievens to surround themselves with as many wealthy art lovers as possible who 
were willing to purchase their expensive works in advance on a regular basis. 

If we focus on attributions in inventories, then Lievens seems to have 
succeeded better than Rembrandt did in creating such a network of patrons. 
No less than fourty-three times his name appears in twenty-two Leiden estate 
inventories, compared with Rembrandt’s sixteen times in ten estates. It should 
be noted, however, that Lievens returned to Leiden twice after his departure 
in 1632. Since the attributions cover the entire seventeenth century, a number 
of these could be for works from a different period, and not from the 1620s. 
When we focus on the period during which collectors may have bought directly 
from Rembrandt and Lievens, the inventories offer little information. The 
only family of which several members owned paintings by both artists was 
the Mennonite family Van Hoogmade, which was strongly interwoven with 
two other Mennonite families, Le Pla and Henneboo. 64 

Unfortunately, the paintings listed in inventories from the 1620s, except 
for a tronie, have not been described in detail, so we cannot form an idea 
of the nature of the patronage. One art lover who was especially fond of 
Rembrandt’s work, although he also owned a painting by Lievens, was Gerrit 
van Hoogeveen (1587-1665). A physician, he was married to Aechje de Bye, 
an aunt of Johan de Bye, the famous collector of Gerrit Dou’s work, who was 
Rembrandt’s pupil. Hoogeveen had a particularly fine collection, with three 
of Rembrandt’s works among his 160 paintings. Through his mother, Neeltje 
Goverts van der Aer, Hoogeveen was a nephew of the well-known scholar 
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and art lover Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660), who probably also owned work 
by both Rembrandt and Lievens. 65 

These two examples may give the impression that Rembrandt and Lievens 
found their customers in Leiden within the same local networks. If we focus 
on a few other inventories of Leiden citizens where Rembrandt’s and Lievens’s 
names appear, this does not seem to be entirely true. Lievens seems to have had 
access to circles that remained closed to Rembrandt. The well-known wealthy 
banker Jean Francois Tortarolis (1600-1653), who lived in Leiden from 1622, 
left a fine collection, including three paintings by Lievens: a Bathsheba, a scene 
from the Passion of Christ and a kitchen piece. Tortarolis did not own a work 
by Rembrandt. Nor did the lawyer and art lover Jeronimus de Backere (1578- 
before 1678), who lived on the Rapenburg like Tortarolis, own a painting by 
Rembrandt. De Backere married Cornelia van der Meulen in 1616, a daughter 
of the aforementioned art lover and merchant Daniel van der Meulen. De 
Backere possessed “two large conterfeytsels” and “a landscape” by Lievens. 66 
In the report of his visit to De Backere in 1622, Arnoldus Buchelius did not 
mention these paintings, but that’s not surprising, because in 1622 Lievens 
began his career as an independent painter. The third major collector who 
owned work by Lievens but not by Rembrandt was Simon van Swieten. 67 
His interest in painting is evident from the nearly seventy-five paintings he left 
upon his death in 1648, including a Bacchus by Lievens, in addition to a very 
expensive Crucifixion of Christ (mentioned earlier) by Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 

While we do not have enough data for far-reaching conclusions, based on 
the inventories that have been preserved, it seems that Lievens had better access 
to the art-loving Leiden elite than Rembrandt. That idea is reinforced by 
Orlers’s biographies of both painters. While Orlers heaps praise on Rembrandt, 
he does not write anything about his work being among the collections of 
Leiden art lovers. About Lievens he remarks that “at the heirs of Pieter Huygen 
du Boys, Konterfeytsels, [and] a Cupid with a Mars” were to be found and “at 
Adriaen van Leeuwen, the five Senses on a Panel. At Ian van der Graff a Pylatus, 
and many other pieces, too many to mention .” 68 Pieter Huygen du Boys was 
an art lover, mentioned by Van Mander in his Schilder-boeck . 69 We do not 
know more about his collection of paintings other than what Orlers wrote . 70 

It is also from Orlers that we have information about two other owners of 
work by Lievens, but not by Rembrandt. Adriaen van Leeuwen was the son 
of the aforementioned burgomaster Claes Adriaensz., and married to Maria 
van Swanenburg, a niece of Jacob van Swanenburg, Rembrandt’s first master. 
A painting by Van Swanenburg hung with Adriaen’s brother Claes van 
Leeuwen. 71 Adriaen’s sister, Adriana, was also married to a Van Swanenburg: 
Huych, who was Maria’s brother. Their son Cornelis married Cecilia van der 
Graft in 1627, one of Jan van der Graffs daugthers. As we read in Orlers, Van 
der Graft owned several paintings by Lievens. One can imagine how this 
family network would play an important role as patrons of Leiden artists, and 
one would expect that Rembrandt would be included in this group. That 
Rembrandt’s name is not mentioned in this respect does not, of course, in any 
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way preclude a business relationship between Rembrandt and members 
of the Van Swanenburg family. We just do not know, as relevant sources about 
such a relationship are not preserved. 

Regardless of which of the two was most successful in Leiden, both painters 
quickly found important customers for their work outside the city. Most striking 
was the interest of Constantijn Huygens, secretary to Stadholder Frederik 
Hendrik. Huygens had met Rembrandt and Lievens in October 1628 during 
a visit to Leiden. He saw them as the two greatest talents of their generation 
and predicted a great future for both. 72 The contact with Huygens had a major 
influence on each of their careers. Huygens, for example, certainly mediated 
in most of the fourteen commissions that Rembrandt received from the court 
in The Hague between 1628 and 1633 (fig. 42). 73 Frederik Hendrik and his wife, 
Amalia von Solms, were not Rembrandts only customers in The Hague. He 
received commissions from Huygens’s entourage, although he had probably left 
Leiden by the time these commissions were completed; he certainly did not 
have a permanent residence in Leiden after 1631. The portraits of Maurits 
Huygens, Constantijn’s brother, and Jacques de Gheijn III (1596-1641), a friend 
of Huygens’s, are dated 1632, as is the portrait of the wine merchant Joris de 
Caullery (c. 1600-1661), who was also from The Hague. It is striking that all 
three also owned work by Jan Lievens. 74 

Huygens also influenced the course of Lievens’s career. For example, in late 
1628, Huygens commissioned Lievens to paint his portrait (fig. 4 ), which he 
completed in early 1629. 75 Presumably, Huygens also mediated between Lievens 
and other owners of the artist’s work in The Hague. 76 And so, “the portrait of a 
Turkish commander with a Dutch head” in the collection of Frederik Hendrik 
would undoubtedly have been purchased by Huygens. 77 Frederik Hendrik also 
bought a life-size painting from Lievens “imagining a student, wittily 
dressed with hat and clothes, sitting next to a burning peat fire, reading a 
book.” 78 The stadholder gave this work as a gift to Robert Kerr, the English 
ambassador to The Hague, who in turn donated it to King Charles I of 
England. Supposedly encouraged by this success, Lievens conceived a plan 
to travel to England, undoubtedly with the intention of joining the English 
court. He had to abandon his intention in April 1629, however, because he 
worked “at the request of the Prince of Orange on a painting that would take 
him about three months” time to complete. 79 It was not until 1632 that Lievens 
would eventually journey to London. 

Collectors in Amsterdam also showed interest in Rembrandt’s and Lievens’s 
work. In 1631, Rembrandt left for Amsterdam to manage the busy shop of 
the well-known art dealer Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661), with whom 
Rembrandt first established a relationship in Leiden. On 8 and 9 March 1628, 
Uylenburgh was in Leiden to prevent the sale of paintings from his brother’s 
estate. 80 A month later, another Leiden citizen ordered paintings from 
Uylenburgh, which shows that he was already active in Leiden as an art dealer 
in 1628. It is possible that his first contacts with Rembrandt date from this 
period. In any case, less than three months after his visit to Leiden, the first 
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Fig. 42 Rembrandt van Rijn, Simeon's Song of Praise, 1631, oil on panel, 6o.g x 47.9 cm. Mauritshuis, The Hague 




major purchase of a Rembrandt painting takes place in Amsterdam, when 
the wealthy Amsterdam regent Joan Huydecoper (r599-r66r) writes in his 
notebook that he bought a tronie by Rembrandt for 29 guilders. A year later, 
a tronie by Rembrandt is also mentioned in the estate of the Amsterdam 
painter Barent Theunisz. Drent (1577-1629), about whom nothing is known. 81 

Lievens also seems to have benefited from knowing Uylenburgh. 

In his published memoirs, Huygens writes of “my friend” Nicolaes Sohier 
(r588-r642), an Amsterdam merchant. 82 Sohier had an interesting collection 
of paintings that, according to Huygens, also included work by Lievens from his 
apprenticeship with Lastman. 83 That Sohier was also interested in Lievenss later 
work is evident from the inventory of his estate in which “a painting of a skull 
and some books by Lievens” is mentioned, a description that indicates a work 
from his years in Leiden that Sohier possibly obtained through Uylenburgh. 84 

More Amsterdam merchants showed interest in Lievens’s work. From a 
document that Lievens had drawn up just before his departure to England, it 
appears that the Amsterdam merchant Hans Reyers still owed him 300 guilders 
for the purchase and delivery of a painting. 85 Perhaps this was the same 
painting that was mentioned a year earlier, without further description, in a list 
of paintings belonging to Reyers, to be used by him to pay off a debt. Uylenburgh, 
who was in close contact with the Reyers family, may have played a role in this 
purchase. 86 It is also possible that Lievens benefited from his relationship with 
Pieter Huygen du Boys and his son and heir, Hugo. The latter was married to 
Margrietje Loots, a niece of Hans Reyers, who was also her guardian. 


THE EXODUS 

The r620S was a very special period in Leiden for local painting. The lack 
of a guild played a part in hampering the growth of the painting community, 
but it grew nonetheless, albeit less quickly than in other cities. On the other 
hand, that lack of protection is most likely at the heart of the many interesting 
developments that occurred in Leiden painting. The city’s painters had to 
operate entirely on their own, dependent on their own talent and business 
instinct in competing with painters from elsewhere: Van Goyen and Porcellis 
managed to innovate the seascape and landscape genres, as did De Heem 
with still lifes, and Rembrandt and Lievens with history paintings. These 
painters determined to a large extent the identity of Leiden painting in the 
r620S, and their innovations were greeted with enthusiasm by the art-loving 
Leiden elite. Their careers flourished, and their prospects for the r630S were 
favourable as the demand for paintings continued to increase, supported by a 
prosperous economy. 87 Against this background, it is remarkable that in r63r 
and r632 all five of these painters left Leiden voluntarily (with the exception of 
Porcellis, who died in r632) as did the lesser-known painters Pieter Symonsz. 
Potter (r597-r652) and Harmen van Steenwijck (r6o2-r656), who left in r633. 
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How do we explain this exodus? It cannot be traced back to local demand, 
which, as noted, continued to grow strongly; but, as outlined earlier, for a 
Leiden painter demand was no guarantee of success. For painters who were 
active on the anonymous market in Leiden, competition from painters from 
other cities could be one reason they chose to move to a city where they would 
be better protected by the presence of a guild. For example, after their arrival 
in Leiden in 1628, Potter and Steenwijck may have quickly lost the competition 
against imports from elsewhere. Steenwijck, with his painstakingly painted 
still lifes, consciously sought out sales in the high end of the market, but 
apparently found insufficient enthusiasm for his work. His name is rare in 
estate inventories, but that may have to do with his short stay in Leiden. The 
same applies to Potter: he practised multiple genres, but it is possible that he 
could not compete successfully in any of them. For example, in the sale of 
his peasant interiors, he would have experienced a lot of competition from 
Adriaen van Ostade (1610-1685), who gained a great deal of success with this 
genre in the 1630s in both Haarlem and Leiden. 88 Whether De Heem also left 
for similar reasons, we cannot be sure. Given the high quality of his work, this 
conclusion seems less likely; his exact motives are not known. 

We are better informed about the motives of Lievens. He had already, 
ambitious as he was, wanted to leave for London in 1629, hoping for a position 
at the English court. Why he left for London three years later may be due 
to the lack of the right introductions. His starting position in 1632 was better 
in that respect. In the months before his departure, Lievens had met Anthony 
van Dyck (1599-1641), who visited The Hague at the invitation of Huygens 
in the winter of 1631-1632 to portray Stadholder Frederik Hendrik and his 
family. During this stay, Van Dyck met Lievens and portrayed Lievens for 
his collection of famous people. Lievens was impressed by Van Dyck’s work 
and vice versa; no doubt Van Dyck must have admired one of Lievens’s finest 
court assignments: the portrait of Charles Lodewijk of the Palatine, the nephew 
of King Charles I, which Lievens had recently painted. 89 It is therefore difficult 
to separate Lievens’s departure from Van Dyck’s appointment as court painter 
of the English king. According to Orlers, Lievens portrayed, in addition to 
the royal couple and their two children, many other “great gentlemen,” but 
none of these portraits can be identified. 90 

Van Goyen faced competition in Leiden from local painters, such as 
De Neyn but also from Maerten Fransz. van der Hulst (1600-after 1645), who 
also started painting dune landscapes in Van Goyen’s style. 91 That said, he 
certainly would not have left for The Hague in 1631 because he was unable to 
handle the competition. It is more likely that his move was motivated by the 
death of Esaias van de Velde a year earlier. By establishing himself in The Hague, 
Van Goyen was able to take over both Van de Velde’s position in that city and 
continue to offer work in the Leiden art market without impediments. In fact, 
his move to The Hague created a substantial expansion of his sales area. 

Rembrandt had left Leiden in 1631, or at least he no longer lived there 
permanently. That year he was entrusted with the management of the workshop 
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of Uylenburgh, in whose house he lived on the Sint Anthoniebreestraat in 
Amsterdam. 92 For Rembrandt, too, the expansion of his sales area could have 
been a motive for his move, but he did not work for the anonymous market 
like Van Goyen, and besides, Rembrandt had already built up a clientele in 
Amsterdam through Uylenburgh while he was still living in Leiden. If his main 
activity had been history painting, he would have been able to continue living 
in Leiden and his work would have been accessible to well-to-do Amsterdammers 
through Uylenburgh. Encouraged by Uylenburgh, Rembrandt’s art developed 
more and more towards portraiture, and he soon became the most important 
portrait painter of the Amsterdam elite. This genre required painters to live 
near those he portrayed, especially if they hoped for follow-up assignments. 
And Rembrandt reached that stage: he continued to work for Uylenburgh until 
r635, during which period he painted a number of portraits never equalled. 


THE ART OF PAINTING IN LEIDEN AFTER 1631 

The year r63r was a memorable one for Leiden. The loss of so many talented 
artists to other cities naturally had an impact on artistic life in Leiden. Also, 
in quantitative terms, despite the ever-increasing demand for paintings, the 
growth in the number of painters stagnated. In r632 Leiden had twenty-nine 
painters, a number that changed very little in the next ten years. Whether this 
stagnation can immediately be traced back to the departure of the painters 
just mentioned is doubtful. It was not the first time Leiden lost several 
painters in one year, but these losses had never had a negative impact on the 
growth of their number. Even the previously mentioned plague epidemic of 
r624, which killed a third of Leiden’s population, had no downward effect. 
Nevertheless, the plague could have been a major cause of the stagnation: most 
painters seem to have survived the plague, but the same might not have been 
true for all of their pupils. If this were the case, the painters who left the city in 
the early r630S could have been deprived of a successor. 93 

Despite this temporary stagnation, it soon became clear that there was little 
reason to mourn. The loss coincided with the beginning of the career of an 
artist whose fame would soon reach far beyond Leiden: Gerrit Dou. At a very 
young age, Dou had shown “lust and desire for Painting,” 94 and in r628—at 
age fourteen, after having had lessons from other teachers—he became an 
apprentice of Rembrandt’s, with whom he stayed until Rembrandt left for 
Amsterdam in r63r. Dou chose to stay in Leiden and would continue to live 
there until his death in r675 (fig. 43). 

Dou would become the founder of a local painting school that was able to 
maintain itself well into the eighteenth century and whose “members” became 
known in the nineteenth century as “the Leiden fine painters.” 95 The term “fine 
painter” refers in this context to a specific way of painting: a very precise and 
extremely detailed way of painting on a small scale. In r64r Orlers called Dou 
“an excellent Master, especially in small, subtle, and curious things.” 96 In the 
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Fig. 43 Gerrit Dou, Scholar Interrupted at His Writing, c. 1635, oil on panel, 24.5 x 20 cm. The Leiden Collection, New York 


same year, Philips Angel (1618-1664) delivered his famous Lofder Schilderkunst 
(Praise of Painting) speech (published as a booklet the next year) to his 
colleagues in Leiden. 97 Angel praised Rembrandt and Lievens in this speech, 
but the main focus was on Dou. Angel’s talk was intended to demonstrate the 
relevance and dignity of painting, and the career of Dou—Leiden’s leading 
artist in 1641—was his greatest example. According to Angel, an artist’s 
status was determined primarily by the deference wealthy art lovers accorded 
him. A singular example of this in the Dutch Republic at this time was the 
astonishing figure of 500 guilders that “the incomparable art lover” Pieter 
Spiering, representative of the Swedish Crown in The Hague, paid Dou 
annually for the right of first refusal for any painting he produced. 98 That 
Angel held up Dou’s work to his colleagues as an example worth following 
is entirely understandable. 99 Dou thus belonged—just like Rembrandt and 
Lievens before—to a very select group of painters in Leiden who did not 
have to worry about the absence of a guild. 

Of course, most of Dou’s colleagues were affected by the lack of a guild. In 
the r620S the painting community was smaller and limited in its growth, with 
some very talented and innovative artists in its ranks who were able to resist 
the competition they faced by painters from elsewhere. As long as the demand 
in Leiden was much greater than the local supply, the import of paintings 
from other cities was not problematic for Leiden painters. When the biggest 
talents left Leiden in r63i, however, the import of paintings gradually became 
an issue. Although the demand for paintings in Leiden continued to grow 
after 1631, the number of painters in most other cities grew—in Haarlem, 
one could say it even exploded—with the result that the supply exceeded the 
demand. For painters from Haarlem in particular, the Leiden market became 
increasingly important. With the loss of a great deal of talent and innovative 
capacity, Leiden painters were not in a position to resist the Haarlem 
competition. Even the non-growth of the painting community was no longer 
a sufficient weapon at the end of the r630s. Slowly but surely, the tolerance 
shown by Leiden painters towards competitors from other cities changed, 
especially around r640 when painters from Haarlem and other cities could no 
longer sell enough of their work in their own home markets. In 1642 the 
Leiden painters asked their burgomasters for permission to set up their own 
guild, thirty-three years after the first request had been made to establish one. 
As in r6o9, the request of the artist painters was rejected, but as a concession 
the old regulation was reintroduced, this time giving the artist painters the 
authority to monitor compliance themselves. When they again addressed the 
Leiden city council in 1648, their wish was finally fulfilled and a guild was 
established, but the artists had to agree, in contrast to their original intention, 
to include the coarse painters. In addition, much remained unclear about 
the guild’s status. It is true that the guild’s board members did administrative 
work, provided annual financial overviews and had positions such as “dean” 
and “headman”; however, as was the case in 1642 with the initial request, 
the city council consistently called the guild’s functionaries “attendants on 
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the sale of paintings,” and when the agreements made in 1648 were finally 
formalized in 1657, this ordinance was actually little more than an official 
confirmation of the protective measures that had been in force since 1642. 


LEIDEN'S ART MARKET: CONCLUSION 

By examining the development of the Leiden art market in the first decades of 
the seventeenth century, it becomes clear that its course differed in a number 
of aspects from what occured in other major cities in the Republic. These 
differences did not occur on the demand side: we can assume the increase in 
the demand for paintings after 1620 was just as explosive in Leiden as elsewhere 
in the Republic. What is strikingly different, however, is the city of origin of 
the painters creating the artworks. In most cities, the market was dominated 
mainly by local painters. In Leiden, the market share for local painters was 
less than fifty percent. Since Leiden was the only large city in Holland without 
a painter’s guild, this relatively low share was at least partly due to the lack 
of protection a guild would have afforded them. Consequently, the Leiden 
painters were not able to protect their home market from competition from 
painters from other cities, particularly those from Haarlem. That Leiden 
painters seemed to have done nothing to curb this competition in the 1620s 
and 1630s was to a certain extent due to their number: the Leiden painting 
community was relatively small and—probably due to the lack of a guild— 
would remain so for quite some time. As long as the demand for paintings in 
Leiden was greater than the local supply, the inconvenience of competition 
from other cities was limited and therefore tolerated, a situation that persisted 
until the early 1640s. 

For many painters the absence of a guild was a reason not to settle in 
Leiden, especially for those who worked for the low ends of the open market. 
Most painters discussed above were also dependent on the open market, but 
they could easily compete with painters from elsewhere without restrictive 
regulations. In maintaining themselves in the Leiden art market, Van Goyen, 
Porcellis and De Heem were successful due not only to their great talent, but 
also to their ability to innovate. They were able to offer high-quality work so 
cheaply that their work was eagerly sought after among broad groups of the 
urban population. 

Rembrandt and Lievens, too, did not suffer from the absence of a guild. They 
worked mainly for the high end of the market, and to sell their more ambitious 
work they benefited most from the cultivation of personal relationships with 
wealthy art lovers. In this, both men were successful, obtaining a sufficient 
number of commissions in Leiden and beyond. We can therefore conclude that 
the departure in the early 1630s of Rembrandt and Lievens, as well as Van Goyen 
and De Heem, had nothing to do with local market conditions. In Leiden all 
four seem to have been successful, and the main motivation to leave the city 
must have been the desire to become even more successful elsewhere. 
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The Netherlands in the North 

Collecting Rembrandt in Canada 

JANET M. BROOKE 


I don’t think I told you about Mr. Van Horne’s conversation with me at 
Montreal —he said “we are a great deal too quiet in Canada; we don’t puff 
ourselves enough or make enough of our advantages and our doings. Why, 
we live next door to fifty millions of liars and we must brag or we shall be 
talked out . 1 


IN DECEMBER 1906, to mark the tercentenary of Rembrandt’s birth, the Art 
Association of Montreal (todays Montreal Museum of Fine Arts) presented 
an exhibition of Dutch painting. Three portraits by Rembrandt were its 
centrepiece, among a showing of forty-two paintings by artists of the Dutch 
Golden Age. As noted in the catalogue and in the enthusiastic local press 
coverage garnered by the show, the exhibitions content was entirely drawn 
from several of the city’s private collections of European art, by then ranking 
among the most distinguished in North America . 2 Montreal, of course, 
was not alone in celebrating Rembrandt’s achievements in this way: by the 
early years of the twentieth century he was arguably the most prized Old 
Master in the eyes of collectors and museums worldwide. But it was the 
only Canadian city to do so. Nor was this exhibition the first opportunity 
Montrealers had to see his paintings first-hand. In fact, by that time several 
works by Rembrandt and by “Rembrandt”—and by other luminaries of the 
Dutch Golden Age—had been acquired by the city’s collecting class over 
some twenty years, and were periodically lent to the Art Association’s annual 
exhibitions . 3 Others would be added soon thereafter. Indeed, several of 
Montreal’s collectors were among the first serious buyers of Dutch Old Masters 
in North America. While the burgeoning taste for Dutch painting in the 
United States during its Gilded Age—particularly for Rembrandts—has 
been well examined, the place and stature of Canadian collectors’ interest 
in Rembrandt during that period has yet to be documented and assessed . 4 


Opposite: 

Rembrandt van Rijn, A Young Woman 
at Her Toilet (A Heroine from the Old 
Testament) (detail), 1632/1633, oil on canvas, 
iog.2 x 94.4 cm. National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa (fig. 5g) 
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EARLY SIGHTINGS 


Decades before the Art Association’s celebratory exhibition, Rembrandt’s 
name, if not his works, had made the occasional appearance in the nascent 
institution’s activities, evidence of the resonance his reputation already held 
in the city’s cultural circles. Following the Art Association’s creation in i860, 
and its hosting of exhibitions in various rented quarters before settling in 1879 
into its own building on Phillips Square, we find a painting, “Rembrandt’s Studio, 
after Leys,” exhibited twice—in 1865 and 1867—lent by an early supporter, 
collector and eventual donor: Benaiah Gibb (1798-1877), heir to a successful 
haberdasher. 5 The painting is a mystery, not being among those the Art 
Association received in 1879 from Gibb’s estate that formed the foundational 
core of its permanent collection. The Belgian Hendrik Leys (1815-1869) 
certainly painted such a picture, and the subject itself was popular among 
European artists in the second half of the nineteenth century. 6 Images such 
as these powered a growing appetite among collectors and the public for all 
things Rembrandt, who, in the post-Romantic era, came to be reimagined 
as the progenitor of the independent artist-genius who embodied nineteenth- 
century notions of originality, modernity, rebellion and sacrifice to craft. 

The Art Association’s 1865 exhibition also included a “Rembrandt,” listed 
without the name of the lender as fairus’s Daughter. This painting too remains 
a mystery, as that biblical subject was drawn but never painted by the artist. In 
the local press, a critic lauded the artist’s characteristic use of light and shadow, 
as well as the figural groupings, but sniffed that “the four-post bedstead is 
scarcely in keeping with the manners of the East in the days of our Saviour.” 7 
The description more or less jibes with a small panel formerly attributed 
to Rembrandt and now given to Gerbrand van den Eeckhout (1621-1674), 
acquired by the Gemaldegalerie Berlin in 1843 (no. 804). Subsequently 
engraved at least twice in the eighteenth century, that composition may be 
the source of Montreal’s painting. It never reappeared in subsequent Art 
Association exhibitions, or elsewhere, and has faded completely from view. 

One last painting attesting to early Canadian interest in Rembrandt 
deserves mention here. In its 1882 annual report, the Art Association 
gratefully acknowledged the gift by the artist Antoine-Sebastien Falardeau 
(1822-1889) of his copy of a late Rembrandt self-portrait, housed in the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence (no. 1871). Falardeau is an interesting, if under-known, 
figure in the early annals of Canadian art history. Born the son of a farmer 
in rural Cap-Sante (between Quebec City and Trois-Rivieres), and initially 
with little formal artistic training, he settled in Florence in 1846 and worked 
successfully there as a copyist of Old Master paintings for the next thirty years. 
Later in life he married into an Italian noble family, cementing his place 
in Florentine society. He returned to Canada briefly only twice, in 1862 and 
1882, and we can assume that his gift to the Art Association, brought with 
him from Italy, coincides with that second sojourn. The painting itself may 
well have been executed some years before. In an era when copies were 
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regarded as legitimate placeholders with real educational merit, this canvas 
was the first “Old Master” to enter the Art Associations permanent 
collection. The institutions first true Old Master purchase, in fact by 
another Golden Age Dutch painter, occurred in the following decade: 
Emanuel de Witte’s (1617-1692) Interior with a Woman Playing a Virginal 
(no. 1894.41), acquired with monies from the newly-bequeathed John W. 
Tempest Fund. 8 


REMBRANDT IN MONTREAL'S SQUARE MILE 

In 1910, the Canadian-born Boston writer, publisher and illustrator Louis 
A. Holman listed close to ninety Rembrandt paintings in North American 
collections, for the most part privately owned, in an article in the Century 
Magazine vaunting New World enthusiasm for the artist. Five were identified 
in Canada (all in Montreal). “London and Paris remain the great Rembrandt 
markets,” he wrote, “while America has taken her place as the largest buyer.” 9 
His paean brought the phenomenon, regularly flagged in the press and in 
more specialized art periodicals as new acquisitions arrived, to the magazine’s 
general American readership, thus summarizing what had been already well 
underway for several decades. The year before, stiff American duties had been 
lifted on Old Master imports by the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, 
further fuelling an already fevered American art market stoked by, among 
other things, the dispersal of European collections during the continental 
economic depression of the 1880s. The same period—the most dramatic shift 
in European art market activity in a century—witnessed the spectacular rise 
of new North American fortunes, notably from the massive expansion of 
railway systems throughout the continent, and the promise they held for 
efficient and profitable transportation of raw materials and manufactured 
goods overland and beyond, from ports on both coasts. These new tycoons 
were keen to put their wealth on display and to emulate the stately European 
domestic settings from whence such paintings came. And in a “perfect storm” 
of both increased supply and demand, they could do just that. In Manhattan, 
where these fortunes were concentrated, Gilded Age mansions mushroomed 
up in quick succession along Fifth Avenue and its leafy cross streets, and 
were filled with the opulent furnishings that broadcast their owners’ success 
to the world. European picture dealers—Knoedler, Durand-Ruel, Gimpel 
and Wildenstein, Boussod, Valadon and Co. and Duveen, to name only the 
most important—established branches in the city, the better to feed a hungry, 
deep-pocketed clientele both in New York and in other North American centres, 
including Montreal. Dutch painting—and Rembrandts in particular—figured 
highly on collectors’ wish lists: “Railroads are the Rembrandts of investment,” 
the industrialist Henry Clay Frick (1849-1919) is said to have opined, neatly 
positioning the stature of both in the hearts, minds and portfolios of North 
America’s newly minted millionaires. Frick himself would eventually acquire 
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four Rembrandts, starting in 1899, two whose attributions have stood the 
test of time. 10 

The taste for Dutch painting among Montreal’s merchant princes had also 
begun by the mid-i88os, catalyzed by similar economic and social forces, as 
they rapidly cemented their leadership of the city’s burgeoning new upper class. 
It bears noting that the city’s collectors at the time were almost exclusively 
anglophone; its francophone Roman Catholic elite focused its patronage 
primarily on the Church and, for the most part, did not invest in picture 
collecting at the same level. 11 Overall, Montreal’s collecting zeal is impressive, 
considering that the population of Canada was (and is) less than one-tenth 
that of its neighbour to the south. 12 It further bears noting that during this 
time, and until the mid-i920S, Montreal was Canada’s economic, social and 
cultural nexus, and serious art collecting in this country was concentrated 
in that city, whose citizens numbered around 250,000 in 1900. That zeal 
was acknowledged, if somewhat hyperbolically, by a New York journalist in 
1894: “Few people in the United States are aware of the extraordinary wealth of 
the private art collections of Montreal, especially in pictures of the old Dutch 
and earlier English Masters—collections in this special line probably have 
no equal in New York excepting in that of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer alone.” 13 

Whereas most of America’s Gilded Age collectors—with whom they were 
occasionally associated in both business and social activities—were native 
born, Montreal’s collectors were typically from Scotland: ambitious young 
immigrants who had come to Canada seeking their fortunes. The taste they 
would develop for European painting—a partiality for nineteenth-century 
French and Dutch landscapes, and for Dutch and English Old Masters—ran 
along similar lines, in keeping, one might argue, with the mores of their 
Protestant roots. 14 Their success was linked to the novel-worthy saga of the 
completion of the transnational Canadian Pacific Railway line in 1885, one of 
the great engineering feats of Canadian history and traditionally celebrated 
as the linchpin of Confederation. 15 All built opulent homes in Montreal’s 
so-called Square Mile, as well as fine country estates in nearby Senneville or 
in faraway Saint Andrews, New Brunswick, emulating—like their American 
neighbours—the refined town-and-country lifestyle of Europe’s landed 
gentry. 16 And some collected European painting seriously: Richard B. Angus 
(1831-1922), Donald Smith (later Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal; 1820- 
1914), Sir George A. Drummond (1829-1910) and James Ross (1848-1913), to 
name the most prominent. Standing tall among them (and somewhat better 
known to non-Canadian specialists in collecting history) was the Illinois-born 
Sir William Van Horne (1853-1915), a fervent defender of his adopted country, 
whose collection of over three hundred European paintings far exceeded 
the ambitions of his Montreal peers in scale and breadth, and included large 
holdings of seventeenth-century Dutch paintings by Rembrandt and his 
circle, Frans Hals (1582/1583-1666), Jacob van Ruisdael (1628/1629-1682), 
Emanuel de Witte (1617-1692) and other Golden Age luminaries. 17 
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Canada’s first identifiable “Rembrandt” arrived in either 1882 or 1883: 
Samson Threatening His Father-in-Law, a copy (possibly contemporary) of the 
1635 Rembrandt in the Gemaldegalerie Berlin (no. 802). Now at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, but long hidden in storage (fig. 44), it entered the 
collection of Lord Strathcona from the famed 1882 Hamilton Palace sale through 
the intermediary of the dealer Nathan, 18 and was exhibited (as an autograph 
work) at the Art Association of Montreal in November the following 
year. 19 In a period photograph of the interior of Strathcona’s residence (now 
demolished), it is visible at the left, proudly installed in its owner’s opulent 
salon (fig. 45). In many respects it is an odd first “Rembrandt” acquisition 
in Montreal, during an era when the artist’s later portraits exemplified what 
was “Rembrandt” about Rembrandt in the eyes of North American buyers. 
The picture is in poor condition and much discoloured, making comparisons 
to its source extremely difficult. Unseen by the Rembrandt Research Project 
(RRP), it evaded analysis and was misidentified with another period copy, 
formerly in the Walter P. Chrysler Jr. collection. 20 



Fig. 44 After Rembrandt van Rijn, 

Samson Threatening His Father-in-Law, 

17 th century (?), oil on canvas, 152.4x130.9 cm. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal. 
Gift of Lord Strathcona and Family 
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Fig. 45 Wm. Notman and Son, Interior, The massive collection built by the Dukes of Hamilton over several 

Lord Strathcona's House, Montreal, 1916, generations was housed near Glasgow in one of Great Britain’s grandest 

silver salts on glass, 20 x 25 cm. McCord 

Museum, Montreal. Purchase from country houses (demolished 1927). The 1882 sale of its artworks and 

Associated Screen News Ltd. furnishings, lasting an astonishing fourteen days, was prompted by an equally 

impressive accumulation of crushing family debt. For both reasons, it well 
exemplifies the period’s transfer of cultural wealth from the Old World to the 
New that so excited popular American authors like Holman and dismayed 
European art lovers. Many of its treasures found their way across the Atlantic 
and are now in museums throughout the United States and, as we now see, 
Canada. It is also likely the source of Canada’s first true Rembrandt acquisition, 
the fine Portrait of a Woman (Magdalena van Loo?), now in the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts (fig. 46), the bequest of a descendant of the Square Mile 
collector Richard B. Angus. 

Whether for reasons of taste or cost, Angus was not an avid Old Master 
collector, building instead a fairly small but impressive collection of 
nineteenth-century painting that included, for example, first-rate works by 
Delacroix and Corot. 21 His Rembrandt purchase was certainly a coup, but the 
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circumstances guiding his decision are undocumented beyond a terse entry 
in a typescript catalogue of the collection compiled by an unknown author 
in 1903 and annotated in 1921. There, the purchase (but not its price) is 
recorded as from the New York branch of the British dealer Cottier, a frequent 
source of Angus’s acquisitions. 22 

While Angus’s Rembrandt is well documented and firmly attributed in the 
literature, its subject, date and provenance retain their mysteries. Early 
cataloguers dated it to the mid-i640S, while later specialists thought it more 
likely a work of the late 1650s. Most recently, it is regarded as a very late 
work, of around 1668. Similarly, earlier scholarship believed the sitter to be 
Hendrickje Stoffels, whereas current research suggests she may be Magdalena 
van Loo, who married Rembrandt’s son Titus that year, and that the canvas 
is a pendant (cut down) to his portrait in the Louvre. 23 All sources agree 
that it was sold from the 1882 Hamilton Palace sale, and indeed a Rembrandt 
matching its dimensions and subject was among the lots. 24 Strangely, however, 
Wilhelm Bode listed the painting in 1883 as having been attributed to 
Velazquez in that sale (there was no such work). 25 Just as strangely, the Angus 


Fig. 46 Rembrandt van Rijn, Portrait of a 
Young Woman (Magdalena van Loo?), 
c. 1668, oil on canvas, 56.3 x 48 cm. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal. 
Mrs. R. MacD. Paterson Bequest 
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typescript notes that his painting was “erroneously described by Dr. Bode as 
having been in the Hamilton Palace coll 11 ” and lists Prince Demidoff and the 
dealer Durand-Ruel as earlier owners, before the picture went to Cottier . 26 
Confusion aside, the Angus Rembrandt is one of the artists most sensitive and 
engaging late portraits. 

The year of Angus’s Rembrandt purchase is unknown. It was first seen 
publicly at the Art Association of Montreal in 1893; given that Montreal’s 
collectors often broadcasted their latest acquisitions in this way, Angus’s 
purchase may well have been close to that date. 27 Once again, American art 
critics took note: in his review of the exhibition, Alfred Trumble, editor of 
New York’s the Collector, opined that “for choice quality, the great Canadian 
collections are conspicuous. Indeed I believe the leading collectors there get 
the choice of much which comes from Europe in the way of pictures before 
the invoices are broken out for inspection in New York.” 28 


CANADIANS AT THE HUDSON-FULTON EXHIBITION 

In autumn 1909, New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art staged an ambitious 
exhibition of some 150 Dutch Golden Age paintings, organised by Wilhelm 
(later William) R. Valentiner, newly arrived from Germany as the institution’s 
curator of decorative arts, following training with Bode and Cornelis Hofstede 
de Groot. 29 Valentiner is a key figure in the narrative of Old Master 
attributions and acquisitions in North America, providing an authoritative 
link between Old World specialists and New World collectors, and publishing 
regularly on Dutch painting. Later, he enjoyed a distinguished directorial 
career in several American museums. His New York curatorial debut as 
organiser of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition (as it is known) was a smash: the 
event attracted widespread critical notice and massive attendance, and was 
arguably America’s first “blockbuster.” 30 

Drawn primarily from America’s growing private collections (Henry 
Clay Frick, P. A. B. Widener, J. Pierpont Morgan, Henry O. Havemeyer and 
Benjamin Altman, to name only a few), the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition 
publicly confirmed the stature of Dutch art in North American private hands 
and likely spurred collectors’ zeal for future acquisitions. Notably, it also 
included contributions from two Montrealers: James Ross and Sir William Van 
Horne, its only foreign lenders. The most impressive among their loans was 
Ross’s Rembrandt, Man in a Fur-Lined Coat, now in the Toledo Museum of 
Art (fig. 47). It was likely acquired from the New York dealer Schaus, who 
is recorded as owning it by 1893. 31 It was first seen publicly in Montreal at the 
Art Association’s 1898 annual exhibition. 32 

Whereas many of the “Rembrandts” and works by other Dutch masters 
in the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition have not withstood subsequent scholarly 
scrutiny, Ross’s large and imposing portrait certainly has, and in retrospect 
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Fig. 47 Rembrandt van Rijn, Man in a 
Fur-Lined Coat, c. 1655-1660, oil on 
canvas, 114.9 x 88.3 cm. Toledo Museum 
of Art, Toledo. Clarence Brown Fund 


stands among the stars of the show. 33 Valentiner likely knew the painting 
first-hand. On 11 September 1908, Hofstede de Groot wrote Sir William Van 
Horne from Lynnewood Hall, the P. A. B. Widener mansion outside 
Philadelphia, seeking an invitation to see Van Hornes pictures and requesting 
his assistance with introductions to the city’s other principal Old Master 
collectors: Angus, Ross and Drummond. The visit took place soon thereafter: 
on 5 October Hofstede de Groot penned a thank-you note from Boston, 
mentioning that he had examined Van Horne’s paintings with his protege 
Valentiner. In fact, it may have been Valentiner who encouraged his mentor 
to add Montreal to his North American itinerary: a letter of 1 July 1908 
confirms that Valentiner had already seen Van Horne’s collection during a 
reconnaissance mission north. 34 In spring 1909, the Metropolitan Museum’s 
assistant director Edward Robertson began negotiating loans with Van Horne 
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Fig. 48 Rembrandt van Rijn (or follower), 
Evening Landscape with Cottages, 1654?, 
oil on panel, 25.4 x 39.4 cm. Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal. 

Adaline Van Florne Bequest (stolen 1972) 


and solicited his help in mediating contributions from Angus, Ross and 
Drummond. 35 In the end, and for reasons unknown, only Ross joined Van 
Horne as a lender, sending both his Rembrandt and a Ruisdael, Stormy Sea . 36 

Van Horne was a regular business visitor to New York, particularly 
following his incorporation of the Cuba Company (later the Cuba Railway 
Company) in 1900, headquartered in the heart of the financial district at 80 
Broadway. Decades earlier, before settling permanently in Canada—first 
as general manager and later as president of the Canadian Pacific Railway— 
he had worked for railway companies in Chicago and St. Paul. Arguably, his 
American roots and experiences made him comfortable with contributing loans 
south of the border to several earlier New York exhibitions of nineteenth- 
century and Old Master paintings, 37 and he had encouraged his fellow collectors 
in Montreal to do so as well. His Knickerbocker ancestry—his forebearers 
crossed the Atlantic in the seventeenth century—added to the appeal of the 
Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. Writing to the Metropolitan’s director Purdon 
Clarke on 10 July 1909, he declared that “being of New York Dutch descent, 
I feel a particular interest in the Hudson Celebration.” 38 

More pragmatically, Van Horne probably well understood the importance 
of the forthcoming exhibition and the promise it held to broadcast his standing 
as a collector. The purpose of his letter was to propose adding a newly acquired 
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Rembrandt to the loans already contracted (by Hals, Cuyp and Koninck), with 
Van Horne assuring Clarke that it had been “certified by Dr. De Groot.” 39 
The painting in question was Evening Landscape with Cottages, purchased 
from the Paris dealer Franz Kleinberger (d. r936) in May r<j09 (fig. 48). 40 
Naturally, the offer was gratefully received (it would be the artist’s only 
landscape in the exhibition), but Van Hornes enthusiasm was short-lived: by 
August, he regretted his largesse and withdrew his proposal, citing concerns 
about the fragility of the small panel. 41 

Bearing a signature and dated r654, Evening Landscape with Cottages was 
one of around forty-five paintings from the Van Horne collection bequeathed 
by his daughter Adaline (r868-r94r) to the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
and for almost thirty years this small, well-published panel was enjoyed by 
visitors there as one of the jewels of the collection. Its provenance can be traced 
to the eighteenth-century English collector Charles Jennens (r700-r753), 
famed as Handel’s librettist, whose descendants sold it in r9o8. 42 In September 
r972, it was among a group of paintings stolen from the museum and never 
recovered. It is known today only as a poor colour photograph, and those 
who remember it “in the flesh” are mostly no longer with us. The tragedy of 
its loss was compounded by the fact that the theft occurred the day before the 
RRP team was scheduled to examine it on site, so the painting never received 
the thorough new scholarly and scientific assessment it would have otherwise 
undergone. 43 In r986, Christian Tiimpel, either on the basis of a photograph 
or from a much earlier viewing, downgraded it to a follower of Rembrandt; 
the deattribution is sustained in the later literature. 44 Quodperiit, periit. 


REMBRANDT, "REMBRANDT" AND SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE 

Two months after the opening of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition, Van Horne 
purchased what would be his finest Rembrandt: Bust of a Young Jew, signed 
and dated r663, now in the Kimbell Art Museum (fig. 49). Earlier in the 
famed Rodolphe Kann collection in Paris, it passed through the dealers 
Duveen and Knoedler; negotiations between Van Horne and Knoedler were 
finalized in mid-November r909. 45 It remained in the Van Horne collection 
for two subsequent generations before being sold by his descendants to its 
current owner through an agent, following unsuccessful discussions with the 
National Gallery of Canada. 46 

We might well ask ourselves what Van Horne and his collecting peers would 
have thought of the continuous—and sometimes contentious—ebb and flow 
of Rembrandt attributions since the days they formed their holdings. Certainly 
Van Horne, particularly as his Old Master collection grew, was concerned 
about acquiring well-documented and securely certified works, often going to 
considerable lengths to obtain what he believed to be authoritative guarantees 
of pedigree and authenticity. Like his Gilded Age peers, and despite such efforts, 
he sometimes failed. Art history itself was a discipline in its infancy; curatorial 
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Fig. 4g Rembrandt van Rijn, Bust of a Young Jew, 1663, oil on canvas, 65.8 x 57.5 cm. Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth. Purchased by 
Kimbeil Art Foundation, 1977 



and scholarly standards were fluid to say the least; the art market was fevered; 
and an ever-growing cadre of connoisseurs and dealers (not to mention 
hucksters) were quick to “discover” and market purportedly important works. 
Writing to the dealer Kleinberger in 1910 on the subject of a Giovanni Battista 
Moroni, for example, Van Horne pressed for written reassurance that the work 
was what it was said to be: “I am very much pleased at what Dr. Bode says 
about the Moroni... I shall be greatly obliged if you will send me the 
photograph with his endorsement by mail. In these days of expertism and 
doubt it is sometimes useful to have such strong evidence.” 47 His desire to 
secure documentation and authoritative opinions was typical—and grew— 
among serious North American collectors, many of whom had been duped, 
whether by design or wishful thinking, into purchases they later regretted, 
so that even during their lifetimes their collections were changing character 
before their very eyes, often not for the better. 48 That process would continue 
long after their deaths, and will no doubt continue long after ours. 

Van Horne’s two earliest “Rembrandt” acquisitions, in the 1890s, are cases 
in point. The first, from the British dealer W. Lawson Peacock, was in Van 
Horne’s possession by 1894. It bore a Rembrandt signature and the date of 
1635, already understood by both seller and buyer to be false. Young Man 
Wearing a Velvet Mop Cap (fig. 50) was soon confirmed as a Ferdinand Bol 
by Bode during his visit to Van Horne’s collection in 1895, an identification 
corroborated by Hofstede de Groot and Walter Friedlaender in 1909. 49 By 
today’s standards, the attribution is perplexing; it was last seen on the art 
market in 1991, rebaptized an early portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 50 

In November 1896, Van Horne purchased what he did believe to be an 
early Rembrandt, sold to him as a portrait of the daughter (Anna) of Jan and 
Susanna Pellicorne, whose early 1630s full-length pendant portraits with their 
children hang in the Wallace Collection, London (nos. P82 and P90). He lent 
it as such to the Art Association of Montreal’s 1906 Rembrandt tercentenary 
exhibition, 51 but in 1909 he (rather grudgingly) recorded Hofstede de Groot’s 
opinion that this charming portrait (whose subject does indeed resemble 
Anna Pellicorne in the Wallace picture, at about the same age) was by Jacob 
Adriaensz. Backer (1608-1651), an attribution it continues to hold today 
(fig. 51). 52 Like Evening Landscape with Cottages (fig. 48), it entered the 
collection of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts through the Adaline Van 
Horne bequest. It was deaccessioned (as a Backer) in 1953. It later entered the 
collection of the Columbus Museum of Art, but was again deaccessioned; its 
current location is unknown. 53 

The source of Van Horne’s purchase was the now-notorious Dutch freelance 
dealer Leo Nardus (born Leonardus Salomon, 1868-1955), a charismatic, 
freewheeling character who, before his dramatic fall from grace, enjoyed a 
lucrative career selling paintings to some of America’s principal collectors. 
Urbane and prepossessing, he trained as an artist and had some success; 
married the daughter of the Paris dealer Stephan Bourgeois (1838-1899); 
medalled in team epee at the 1912 Olympics; and was a chess player of some 



Fig. 50 Sir Godfrey Kneller, Young Man 
Wearing a Velvet Mop Cap, c. 1670, oil on 
canvas, 60 x 4g cm. Formerly Raphael Vails, 
London 



Fig. 51 Jacob Adriaensz. Backer, Portrait 
of a Young Girl, c. 1640, oil on panel, 

71.8 x 52.7 cm (oval). Sold Sotheby's 
(New York) 8 May igg7 
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repute. His versatility, talent and charm, unfortunately, were matched by 
a breathtaking absence of scruples, at least as far as picture-dealing was 
concerned. While quality paintings did pass through his hands (often, like 
Van Hornes Backer, with optimistic attributions and fictitious provenances), 
so did a number of dubious and heavily reworked pictures, as well as outright 
forgeries (said by some to be by his brush). His North American dealings 
ended, more or less, with the 1908 revelation of the scale of his misconduct 
in sales to P. A. B. Widener and, a few years later, to M. C. D. Borden. 54 

Less well understood is that Nardus rarely acted alone. For example, the 
1896 record of sale of Van Hornes “Rembrandt” (now Backer)—the first of a 
number of paintings Van Horne would acquire all or in part through Nardus— 
is co-signed with Michel van Gelder (1864-1929), a Dutch-born marchand- 
collectionneur operating from a grand villa in Uccle, Belgium, with whom 
Nardus had enduring ties. 55 They had known each other since at least 1889, 
when they reportedly embarked on an ill-fated gold-mining venture in 
South America, before arriving together in New York to try their hands at 
picture dealing. Through his marriage to Helene Bourgeois, Nardus entered 
her father’s art business in Paris and worked with her cousin Stephan Bourgeois 
(1881-1964; not to be confused with his uncle of the same name), who 
operated for the firm, as well as independently, in New York. By 1910 
or so, all three were informally allied with the dealer Herman van Slochem, 
who married Nardus’s sister and who had established a gallery in New York. 
Indeed, Van Hornes incoming correspondence includes numerous letters 
from one or the other, reporting on joint transactions, each others’ activities 
and more generally their social and family lives, that clearly indicate 
continuous and shared professional and personal relationships. 56 

Such opportunistic alliances (both overt and covert), typical of the 
marketplace, bear mentioning here insofar as Van Horne continued to purchase 
works from these four dealers in the years following Nardus’s disgrace, 
including three “Rembrandts” and a Carel Fabritius acquired as such (now 
attributed to Willem Drost [1633-1659]), bearing a false Rembrandt signature 
and date. In each case, documents show the involvement of at least two 
players in this de facto cartel. Lest Van Horne be accused of naivete, it should 
be noted that immediately before he bought them, all four paintings had 
been duly endorsed by Bode. 57 And in fairness, Nardus and/or his partners 
were the source of several far better acquisitions by Van Horne, including a 
pair of large pendant portraits by Frans Hals. 58 

Moreover, two of these paintings had been authenticated recently, by 
Hofstede de Groot in a 1912 essay enumerating a series of recently discovered 
Rembrandts. Man with Slashed Cap (fig. 52), then in Van Gelder’s possession, 
was described there as a superb example of Rembrandt’s late period; it had 
been shown to acclaim in 1911 in the influential exhibition of Dutch painting 
held at the Jeu de Paume in Paris (lent by the dealer Kleinberger). Van Horne 
acquired it in late 1912 from Van Slochem. A clutch of letters from Van Gelder 
to Van Horne clearly indicates his role in the transaction. 59 The canvas remained 
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Fig. 52 Manner of Rembrandt van Rijn, Man with Slashed Cap, 17 th or 18 th 
century, oil on canvas, 61 x 51 cm. Art market iggi 


Fig. 53 Workshop copy after Rembrandt van Rijn, Lighting Study 
with an Old Man as a Model, c. 1660 (?), oil on panel, 27.5 x 21.5 cm. 
Natan Saban collection, Miami 


in the Van Horne estate until 1990, when it was auctioned ignominiously as 
“manner of Rembrandt,” accompanied by a poor illustration. Its current 
location is unknown. 

The other picture (fig. 53) was purchased at about the same time from 
Stephan Bourgeois. It too was endorsed by Bode and Hofstede de Groot, and 
again, Van Gelder wrote supportively and knowledgably to Van Horne about 
the matter. 60 Now known as Lighting Study with an Old Man as a Model, it 
also left the Van Horne collection in 1990, similarly demoted. It has since 
resurfaced in a private collection and is currently regarded as a workshop copy. 61 

Two mysterious and minor “Rembrandts” round out Van Horne’s efforts 
to secure the great artist’s works. A Saint Peter in Prison had entered his 
collection by 1910 but left the same year, exchanged with Van Slochem in part 
payment for a Frans Hals (now considered a studio work), from whom we 
can thus speculate he purchased it. Without further photographic or physical 
description, it is impossible to know if it is one of the six recorded copies, 
or otherwise related to the panel of the same subject now in the Israel 
Museum (no. B01.0148). 62 A Head of a Man with Brooch in Hat is listed as 
“School of Rembrandt” in a house inventory prepared for Van Horne’s heirs 
in 1931, but is otherwise undocumented. Clearly Van Horne had come to think 
little of it, as it had long been relegated to the residence’s third floor hallway. 63 
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Fig. 54 Rembrandt van Rijn, Portrait of a Lady with a Lap Dog, c. 1665, oil on canvas, 81.3 x 64.1 cm. Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto. 
Bequest of Frank P. Wood, 1955 



THE INTERWAR PERIOD: TORONTO 


By the end of World War I, most of Montreal’s prominent collectors had died, 
and indeed the city itself was fast losing its stature as Canada’s wealthiest 
metropolis. The war (not to mention the introduction of personal income tax 
in 1917) had taken its toll on families and their fortunes: both R. B. Angus and 
Sir George Drummond lost future heirs in the trenches, and the wealth 
accumulated by several of Montreal’s great collectors eroded for a variety 
of reasons in the next generation, signalling the end of Montreal’s “merchant 
prince” era. Toronto would soon rival—then eclipse—Montreal as an 
economic centre, and as far as Rembrandt collecting in Canada is concerned, 
our focus now moves there. 

By 1920, the interwoven orbits of Dutch Old Master scholarship, dealers 
and collectors were also much changed. The taste for Rembrandt had 
certainly not waned, but the prices for his works had soared ever higher, 
and the dealers trusted by those willing and able to pay them—principally 
Knoedler and Duveen—occupied the loftiest echelons of the trade, having 
effectively squeezed out lesser players and cornered the high end of the North 
American market. In 1919, Canada saw the arrival of its next great privately 
acquired Rembrandt, rivalling the quality of Angus’s Portrait of a Young Woman 
(Magdalena van Loo?) and Van Horne’s Bust of a Young few (figs. 46 and 49). 

Portrait of a Lady with a Lap Dog, now in the Art Gallery of Ontario 
(fig. 54), was acquired by the Toronto collector Frank R Wood (1882-1955) 
late that year from Knoedler for the considerable sum of USD 220,000. 64 
Wood, who made his fortune in banking, brokerage and in steel and 
munitions manufacturing, stands tall in his generation of Toronto collectors, 
forming holdings of Old Masters of great quality—including works by Hals, 
Hobbema and Ruisdael—lent regularly to exhibitions at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto (as it was then known). The records of his purchases show that he 
was prepared to pay top dollar for the best of the best. He acquired, for 
example, his great Gainsborough The Harvest Wagon at auction in 1928 
for USD 360,000, an American record hammer price until 1961. He donated 
several works, and the remaining Wood collection was bequeathed to the 
Toronto institution at his death, where it established a high bar for future 
Old Master collections-building. 65 

Wood’s fine Rembrandt portrait, of around 1665, has a particularly eventful 
history. Donated in 1842 from a local collection to the Musee Unterlinden, 
Colmar, as an anonymous seventeenth-century work, it was recognized by 
both Hofstede de Groot and Bode in 1899 as an unsigned, undated late 
Rembrandt, an attribution that has held firm since. Thus, here, we have an 
unusual instance of a “Rembrandt” becoming a Rembrandt. During World 
War I, when territorial claims in the region shifted violently between France 
and Germany, the painting was one of several works sold by municipal 
authorities who had oversight of the museum, and the Rembrandt passed via 
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Fig. 55 Studio of Rembrandt van Rijn, 
Portrait of a Seated Woman with a 
Handkerchief, 1644 oil on canvas, 

124.5 x ioo -3 cm Art Gallery of Ontario, 
Toronto. Gift of R. Y. Eaton, 1956 and 
Mrs. R. Y. Eaton, 1966 



Berlin into a Swedish private collection before crossing the Atlantic to the 
New York market. 66 More recent research has tentatively traced the portrait’s 
provenance to the early eighteenth century collection of Jan van Beuningen 
(1667-1720), thence to those of William van Huls (after 1649-1722) and the 
painter Charles-Antoine Coypel (1694-1752). 67 

Equally intriguing, at least as far as collecting and attribution histories are 
concerned, is the Art Gallery of Ontario’s Portrait of a Seated Woman with a 
Handkerchief fig. 55), bearing traces of a Rembrandt signature and date of 1644, 
now deemed to be false. 68 Long given to Rembrandt and with an impressive 
pedigree and early exhibition history, this canvas was acquired in 1928 by 
the Toronto retail baron Robert Young Eaton (1875-1956), purchased from 
the sale of the famed Sir George Lindsay Holford collection. 69 When not on 
display in his home, Eaton installed it in the upscale College Street branch 
of his family’s eponymous department store, opened in 1930, where art 
exhibitions became part of a marketing strategy to attract the carriage trade; 
it was bequeathed to the Art Gallery of Toronto in 1956 (but remained with 
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his wife until her death in 1965). First deattributed by Tiimpel in 1986, 70 this 
large portrait has stymied Rembrandt scholars ever since. Its outstanding 
quality and sensitivity have given rise to debate after it was first proposed as 
a rare portrait by Carel Fabritius by the RRP in 1989, an opinion confirmed 
in a landmark exhibition in 1991 but disputed by one of that exhibitions own 
curators. 71 The attribution remains tentative, and in its current home the 
portrait is given more cautiously to Rembrandt’s workshop. 

The international dealer community naturally took notice of Toronto’s 
rising fortunes, and the city became a new Canadian focus for client 
cultivation at a time when Montreal had begun to fade from its radar. 

Much work remains to be done on the early history of Old Master collecting 
in that city, but certainly there is evidence of speculative dealer activity 
there starting in the mid-i920S. For example, Duveen sent two Rembrandts 
to an exhibition at the Art Gallery of Toronto in 1926, in the hope they 
might attract local buyers. They did not, but his Daedalus and Icarus by 
Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641), also lent to the exhibition, was purchased 
by Frank R Wood. 72 Three New York dealers—Wildenstein, Ehrich and 
Drey—sent seventeen paintings to the city’s annual Canadian National 
Exhibition in 1931, including a “Rembrandt” Man with a Gold ChainP 

If their efforts did not produce immediate results as far as Rembrandt sales 
were concerned, they surely helped build relationships and further acquaint 
Toronto collectors with the Rembrandt market. Several years later, in 1934, 
another Torontonian—Harry Oakes (1874-1943)—purchased Man with a 
Sword for USD 170,000 through Knoedler, who co-owned it with several other 
dealers (fig. 56). 74 How long the picture stayed in Canada is unclear: Oakes 
relocated to the Bahamas in 1935, and several additional purchases of Dutch 
paintings from Knoedler in the later 1930s duly list his residence as Nassau. 
He lent Man with a Sword to the Rijksmuseum’s 1935 Rembrandt exhibition, 
where it is recorded as from Toronto; in a Rembrandt exhibition staged at the 
Art Gallery of Toronto in 1951, the loan is recorded as from his widow in 
Nassau. 75 The painting’s attribution history is equally peripatetic, and has 
shifted from Rembrandt, to Govert Flinck, Ferdinand Bol, and to Rembrandt’s 
workshop. Recently acquired by The Leiden Collection and re-scrutinized, 
it is now believed to be an autograph work much altered by an unknown 
Rembrandt pupil. 76 



Fig. 56 Rembrandt van Rijn and workshop, 
Man with a Sword, 1644, oil on canvas, 
102.2 x 88.g cm. The Leiden Collection, 
New York 


REMBRANDT IN THE CANADIAN PUBLIC SPHERE 

In 1887, the Frenchman Emile Durand-Greville, reporting on his visit to 
private collections in the United States, wrote that “Americans freely say that 
their country is building ‘the museums of the future.’” 77 Already at that 
early date, American collectors were demonstrating their astonishing philan¬ 
thropic mettle through gifts in kind and in cash to their institutions; indeed, 
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Fig. 57 Workshop of Rembrandt van 
Rijn, Portrait of Rembrandt van Rijn, 
after 1660, oil on canvas, 75 x 67.2 cm. 
Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum, 
Cambridge. Anonymous Gift 

Fig. 58 Follower of Rembrandt van Rijn, 
Portrait of Rembrandt van Rijn, 
c. 1640-1649, oil on canvas, 94.4 x 74.3 cm. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
Purchasedig3g 


many were among the founders of museums that would progressively gain 
international stature. As for Rembrandts, many of the great American private 
acquisitions of the Gilded Age and later in the twentieth century have thus 
entered the public realm. Canadian donor zeal, alas, rarely reached such 
heights, at least until the enactment of encouraging tax incentives in r977, 
and owing generally, we might argue, to more tepid patriotic attitudes linked 
to a colonial and post-colonial past. 78 Be that as it may, and despite some 
significant gifts and bequests during the first half of the twentieth century, 
important Rembrandts were among the many Old Master paintings that left 
Canada through sales abroad, starting in the 1920s (figs. 47 and 49). More 
recently, a work purchased in 1959 by the Montreal distillery tycoon Samuel 
Bronfman (1889-1971) as a late Rembrandt self-portrait entered the collection 
of the Fogg Museum (fig. 57). It has since been re-attributed to Rembrandt’s 
workshop, one of a number of portraits of the master executed by his 
entourage and with his knowledge that speak to the intriguing notion of the 
role of image promotion by the artist during his lifetime. 79 

As for institutional purchases, Old Master paintings have been generally 
well beyond the capacity of endowment-poor Canadian museums. The 
notable exception is the National Gallery of Canada, which enjoys reasonable 
purchase funds from public monies. Thus, in 1939, it made its first foray into 
the Rembrandt arena with a self-portrait now given to an unknown follower, 
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Fig. 5g Rembrandt van Rijn, A Young 
Woman at Her Toilet (A Heroine from 
the Old Testament), 1632/1633, oil on 
canvas, iog.2 x g^4 cm. National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa. Purchased 1953 


purchased from the London dealer Tomas Harris (fig. 58). More successful 
was the 1953 acquisition, from the collection of the Princes of Liechtenstein, 
of A Young Woman at Her Toilet, also known as A Heroine from the Old 
Testament, a spectacular large early work of 1632/1633 (fig. 59). 80 The subject 
of the painting has long eluded identification, ranging from a Jewish bride to 
the Old Testament heroines Bathsheba, Esther and Judith. Such traditional 
uncertainties are not unusual among Rembrandts historical pictures, where 
painterly prowess and psychological intensity far outstrip attention to telling 
iconographical or narrative detail. The canvas—as much a de facto portrait 
or intimate genre piece as a history painting—stands as one of the great 
examples signalling the dramatic emergence of Rembrandt’s breathtaking 
independent early style following his move from Leiden to Amsterdam. 

More contentious is the National Gallery’s purchase, in 1967, of The Tribute 
Money (cat. 10), acquired on the London market as a Rembrandt, from the 
Alfred Beit collection. Demoted by the RRP in 1982, this small and delicately 
painted panel bears a now-contested monogram and date of 1629. 81 In its 
subsequent collections catalogue, the National Gallery nonetheless upheld 
the attribution to Rembrandt, a possibility it maintains today. 82 

In 1969, sixty-three years after the Art Association of Montreal staged its 
1906 Dutch painting exhibition, the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts again 
celebrated Rembrandt’s achievements, this time with an ambitious international 
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Fig. 60 Simon Levie (director, Amsterdams 
Historisch Museum and co-founder, 
Rembrandt Research Project) and Leo 
Rosshandier (deputy director, Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts) examining Ferdinand 
Bol's Vertumnus and Pomona at the 
exhibition Rembrandt and His Pupils, 

22 February ig6g 



loan exhibition of 120 paintings to mark the tercentenary of his death. 

As declared in Director David G. Carter’s catalogue introduction, Rembrandt 
and His Pupils was conceived as an effort “towards the evaluation of the 
achievements and the clarification of relationships among artists spanning 
the lifetime of Rembrandt.” 83 Thus, almost fifteen years before the 
appearance of the first volume of Werner Sumowski’s monumental Gemalde 
der Rembrandt-Schiiler (1983-1994), visitors were introduced to a panorama 
of works not only by Rembrandt but also by Drost, Jan Lievens (r6o7-r674), 
Aert de Gelder (r645-r727), Ferdinand Bol (r6r6-r68o), Govert Flinck (1615- 
1660) and so on: artists then poorly understood even in specialized circles. 

An essay was provided by Josua Bruyn, who several months earlier had co¬ 
founded the RRP. Fellow co-founder Simon Levie was among the Rembrandt 
scholars who crossed the Atlantic to visit the show (fig. 60). As an early 
effort to decipher and reconstruct the complexities of the broader Rembrandt 
world, Montreal’s exhibition remains a milestone in the historiography 
of Rembrandt studies, and stands as a high point in the story of Canada’s 
engagement with the subject over the past rso years. 
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REMBRANDT IN KINGSTON: THE BADER COLLECTION 


The current chapter of institutional collecting history of Rembrandt in 
Canada opens neither in Montreal nor Toronto, its two main cities, nor in the 
nation’s capital, but at the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, 
Kingston. That history is entirely bound to one alumnus: chemist, entrepre¬ 
neur, collector, gallerist and the university’s principal philanthropist, Dr Alfred 
Bader (1924-2018). The story of his interest in seventeenth-century Dutch 
painting—sparked by his attendance at Jakob Rosenberg’s lectures on 
Rembrandt while at Harvard University as a doctoral student in chemistry— 
is well narrated in the two collection catalogues published by the Agnes, 
where the bulk of The Bader Collection of some 270 Old Master paintings 
now resides, the result of gifts starting in 1967. 84 Over two hundred of them 
are Dutch. 

From the start, Bader’s focus was on Rembrandt and, more precisely, on 
the relationships between Rembrandt’s paintings and those of his circle and 
his contemporaries in Leiden and Amsterdam. This same subject has been 
at the core of Rembrandt studies and connoisseurship in recent decades, as 
scholars attempt to unravel and parse the minutiae not only of Rembrandt’s 



Fig. 61 Jacob Symonsz. Pynas, The Stoning 
of Saint Stephen, 1617, oil on panel, 

74.8 x 73.6 cm. Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 
Queen's University, Kingston. Gift of Alfred 
and Isabel Bader, 1983 
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Fig. 62 Rembrandt van Rijn, Head of an 
Old Man with Curly Hair, 1659, oil on 
panel, 38.1 x 26.8 cm. Agnes Etherington 
Art Centre, Queen's University, Kingston. 
Gift of Linda and Daniel Bader, 20ig 


stylistic evolution but also those of the many painters whose artistic 
personalities and oeuvres were long muted under the shadow of his abiding 
and towering reputation, and by a marketplace predisposed to capitalize 
on it. Thus, starting in the early 1970s, for example, Dr Bader had purchased 
no fewer than eleven paintings by Jan Lievens, with whom the young 
Rembrandt was associated in Leiden. At least three had once been attributed 
to Rembrandt (cats. 4 and 7). 85 Similarly, one of his proudest acquisitions was 
Jacob Symonsz. Pynas’s The Stoning of Saint Stephen (fig. 61), dated 1617 and 
now regarded as influential on Rembrandt’s earliest development , 86 Such are 
the painterly relationships and puzzles that captivated this dedicated, energetic 
and knowledgeable collector, and drove his vision to establish a hub for the 
study of the art of Rembrandt and his circle at his first alma mater. 87 

Whereas in the history of collecting generally, in Canada and elsewhere, 
pictures bought as Rembrandts have sometimes been demoted in subsequent 
scholarship, Dr Bader’s acquisitions have, in several cases, followed a reverse 
trajectory. In 1979, he purchased Head of an Old Man in a Cap at auction 
(cat. 6); it had been deattributed following examination by the RRP and would 
be later published as such in its first volume. As has been the case with more 
than one early finding by the RRP, that opinion was later revised, and in a 
subsequent volume this evocative panel was reinstated as an early Rembrandt 
of around 1630. 88 Similarly, Head of a Man in a Turban (Study for a Rabbi?) 
(no. 50-001), a Bader purchase in 2000 as a work of Rembrandt’s circle, 
has been recently identified convincingly as a Rembrandt study for The 
Circumcision of 1661 (National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, no. 1942.9.60). 89 
The attribution of Head of an Old Man with Curly Hair (fig. 62), acquired by 
Dr Bader in 1993 and recently donated to the Agnes by his son Daniel, had 
been long questioned in the literature, but was confirmed as by Rembrandt 
in 2006. 90 The tiny and beautiful Scholar by Candlelight (cat. 5) remains 
more mysterious, attributed variously over the years to Rembrandt or to 
Gerrit Dou (1613-1675); it is currently regarded as likely, but not definitely, 
by Rembrandt, dated around 1628-1629. 91 The lure of a good mystery 
notwithstanding, however, Dr Bader never shied from acquiring large-scale, 
securely attributed Rembrandts, such as the Agnes’s Portrait of a Man with 
Arms Akimbo (1658, no. 58-008), or Minerva in Her Study (1635), now in 
The Leiden Collection, New York (no. RR-107). 92 

At the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, The Bader Collection is both an 
exceptional repository and a platform for research that will surely continue 
to evolve around the ever-challenging questions raised by Rembrandt’s 
development and impact, and—more broadly—for the study of Golden Age 
Dutch painting. Furthermore, the future preservation and nurture of the 
collection’s physical and intellectual strengths have been cemented by 
Alfred Bader’s endowment of a curatorial position at the Agnes; of two 
Chairs in the university’s Department of Art History and Art Conservation; 
and of funds for publication, acquisition, conservation, programming and 
graduate student travel, all in support of Baroque studies in an academic 
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setting. No other Canadian university or museum (or indeed, few other 
institutions outside the Netherlands) can boast so broad a commitment to 
the study of the art of the Dutch Golden Age, and the promise it holds for 
innovative, object-based inquiry and the mentorship of coming generations 
of scholars. 93 

This exhibition is one tangible expression of that promise. 
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10 The quotation is first cited in a posthumous biography by a close associate: George Harvey, Henry 
Clay Frick: The Man (New York/London: Charles Scribners Sons, 1928), 276. The paintings, now 
in The Frick Collection, New York, are The Polish Rider (inv. 1910.1.98) and the 1658 Self- 
Portrait (inv. 1906.1.97). His Portrait of a Young Artist (inv. 1899.1.96) is now attributed to an un¬ 
known follower, and Old Woman with a Book is given to Carel van der Pluym (inv. 1916.1.99). 

11 In Quebec City, the entrepreneurial French-born abbot brothers Philippe-Jean-Louis and Louis- 
Joseph Desjardins, starting in 1803, assembled a holding of some 180 paintings, mostly French 
and Italian, which had formerly decorated churches in pre-revolutionary France. Most of the 
works were sold between 1817 and 1820 to a number of religious institutions in Lower Canada 
(today Quebec). See Laurier Lacroix, “Le fonds de tableaux Desjardins: nature et influence” (PhD 
diss., Universite Laval, 1998) and Guillaune Kazerouni and Daniel Drouin, eds., Lefabuleux 
destin des tableaux des abbes Desjardins: peintures des XVIIe etXVIIIe siecles des musees et eglises 
du Quebec (Quebec City: Musee national des beaux-arts du Quebec, 2017). In the same city, the 
painter Joseph Legare formed a private collection of paintings that he opened to the public in his 
home in 1833; it was acquired by the Seminaire de Quebec in 1872 and placed on view in 1874. 
The Seminaire’s collection is now at the Musee de la civilisation, Quebec City. 

12 In 1989, the author published a catalogue and inventory of nineteenth-century European paint¬ 
ings collected in Montreal during the period: Janet M. Brooke, Discerning Tastes: Montreal 
Collectors 1880-1920 (Montreal: Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 1989). In it, she documented 
some 1,400 such works belonging to over one hundred collectors in the city. For a more recent 
overview of the principal Montreal collectors of the era, see Janet M. Brooke, “Van Horne and 
Friends: Collecting European Art in Montreal’s Square Mile,” in Obsession: Sir William Van 
Hornes Japanese Ceramics, ed. Ron Graham (Montreal/Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University 
Press for the Gardiner Museum, Toronto, 2018), 34-53. 

13 “Flattering Tribute,” Gazette (Montreal), 16 October 1894. The context for this accolade, quoted 
from the New York Recorder, was the loan by several Montrealers of pictures (including Dutch 
paintings) to an exhibition at New York’s Lotos Club. See https://cwahi.concordia.ca/MMFA_ 
scrapbooks/1894.pdf, accessed 3 August 2018. Havemeyer bought his first of eight Rembrandts 
and “Rembrandts” in late 1889; his Rembrandt Room (actually the library) in his Fifth Avenue 
mansion became one of the city’s great domestic installations of seventeenth-century Dutch 
paintings. See, for example, Walter Liedtke, “The Havemeyer Rembrandts,” in Splendid Legacy: 
The Havemeyer Collection, ed. Alice Cooney Frelinghuysen, Gary Tinterow et al. (New York: The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1993), 62-65. 
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14 The appeal of the moralizing, secular dimension of Dutch painting for American collectors is 
convincingly argued in Nancy T. Minty, “Great Expectations: The Golden Age Redeems the 
Gilded Era,” in Going Dutch: The Dutch Presence in America, 1609-2009 , ed. Joyce D. 

Goodfriend, Benjamin Schmidt and Annette Stott (London/Boston: Brill, 2008), 215-35. 

15 The CPR story has been celebrated in Canadian popular histories, fiction, poetry and film. More 
recent and nuanced scholarship points to its less honourable dimensions, notably its role in the 
forced resettlement of Indigenous peoples and the suppression of the North-West Rebellion. 

16 The “Square Mile” moniker defines an area north of the city’s business district at the time, on the 
slope of Mount Royal, bound roughly by Pine Avenue to the north, Dorchester (now Rene- 
Levesque) Boulevard to the south, Guy Street to the west and Park Avenue to the east. 

17 The author is currently reconstructing Van Hornes now-dispersed European painting collection 
towards a book-length study. This research was supported with a Senior Fellowship at the Center 
for the History of Collecting at The Frick Collection and Art Reference Library, New York, in 
2016. Walter Leidtke, “Golden Age Paintings in the Gilded Age: New York Collectors and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1870-1920,” in Quodbach, Hollands Golden Age in America, 201, 
note 3, incorrectly states that Van Horne “owned perhaps a dozen seventeenth-century Dutch 
pictures as well as Barbizon landscapes and other examples of nineteenth-century naturalism, 
which he assembled in an eclectic manner.” He was similarly dismissive in Liedtke, “Dutch 
Paintings in America: The Collectors and Their Ideals,” 46-47. In both cases, he was unaware of 
the size and stature of the collection. 

18 London, Christies, The Hamilton Palace Collection (fourth portion), 8 July 1882, no. 1034 (£21). 

It is catalogued under an old spelling of the artists name—“P[aul]. G[erritz]. Rembrandt”—and 
its obscure biblical subject is misidentified as the even more arcane The Prince of Guelders 
Menacing His Father in Prison. That the lot is indeed Strathcona’s painting is confirmed by 
several Hamilton Palace labels on the verso. I am grateful to Richard Gagnier, Head of 
Conservation, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, for examining the painting with me. That Nathan 
was likely bidding for Strathcona is further indicated by the fact that five additional lots from 
the sale (nos. 415, 741,1043,1044,1131) immediately passed to Strathcona in the same way. 
Strathcona repeated a “bulk buying” strategy more than once, as he quickly built up his 
collection (for another example see Brooke, Discerning Tastes, 26). 

19 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, Catalogue: Loan Collection, November 1883, no. 4. 

20 Josua Bruyn et al. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt 
Paintings (The Hague/Boston: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982-2005), vol. 3, cat. A109; Ernst van de 
Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: Rembrandts Paintings Revisited—A Complete 
Survey (Dordrecht: Springer, 2014), cat. 140. The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/ 
images/48076, accessed 3 August 2018, lists additional copies, but not the Montreal picture. 

The Chrysler painting was sold New York, Sotheby’s, 1 June 1989, no. 44, where the existence 
of a separate version formerly at Hamilton Palace is cited. Another copy (Bruyn et al., Corpus, 
vol. 3, p. 123) is now in the Natan Saban collection. 

21 Brooke, Discerning Tastes, 73, 94. For a detailed description of Angus’s city and country resi¬ 
dences, see Gloria Lesser, “The Homes, Furnishing and Collections of R. B. Angus (1831-1922),” 
in Living in Style: Fine Furniture in Victorian Quebec, ed. John R. Porter (Montreal: Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1993), 176-89. 

22 “A Catalogue of the Pictures in the Collection of R. B. Angus, of Montreal, 1903,” 81. In 1989, the 
document was in the possession of descendant Frederick Forbes Angus (d. 2007), who provided 
the author with a photocopy; the original is currently with another descendant. 

23 Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 318; The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/ 
41140, accessed 23 August 2018. 

24 The Hamilton Palace Collection, no. 67: “Head of a Lady, in rich dress and cap, with pearl earrings, 
22 x 18 inches,” sold to Winckworth for £630. 

25 Wilhelm Bode, Studien zur Geschichte der Hollandischen Malerei (Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1883), no. 164, where he describes the sitter’s dress as blue. The confusion was repeated 
in C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonne of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of 
the Seventeenth Century, Based on the Work of John Smith, vol. 6, trans. Edward G. Hawke 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1916), cat. 503. Yet Smith’s catalogue (vol. 7, cat. 559) cites the work 
as by Rembrandt, and correctly describes the colour (black) and details of the sitter’s attire. 

26 See note 22. The Rembrandts at the Demidoff sale, held in Florence 15 March-10 April 1880, 
included only one female portrait (cat. 1139), illustrated in the catalogue. That painting (now 
deattributed) is at the National Gallery of Ireland (inv. NGI.808). However, in 1890, Helen 
Demidoff sold a number of works to the dealer Durand-Ruel, including paintings both bought in 
from the 1880 sale and others never offered in it, that may have included the Angus Rembrandt. 
See, for example, The Art Institute of Chicago, http://www.artic.edu/aic/collections/artwork/ 

512? search_id=i5, accessed 17 October 2018. Intriguingly, according to a press report, Cottier 
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was in Montreal in December 1890, offering several paintings to collectors there, including an 
unnamed Rembrandt, unsold by the end of his visit, but for which he had hopes during a return 
visit planned in the coming months: “The Art Market Dull: An Art Connoisseur Visits Montreal 
with Some Fine Pictures,” Star (Montreal), 11 December 1890, 

https://cwahi.concordia.ca/MMFA_ scrapbooks/i890.pdf, accessed 3 August 2018. The painting 
has been lined twice; any inscriptions or labels on earlier supports were not recorded. I thank 
Catherine O’Meara, Paintings Conservator, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, for this information. 

27 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, Seventeenth Loan Exhibition, 29 November-28 December 
1893, no. 64. 

28 Alfred Trumble, “De Omnibus Rebus,” Collector 5, no. 4 (15 December 1893): 55. 

29 New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Old Dutch Masters 
Held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in Connection with the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 20 
September-30 November 1909. 

30 For a recent study of the exhibition, see Dennis P. Weller, “Old Masters in the New World: The 
Hudson-Fulton Exhibition of 1909 and Its Legacy,” in Goodfriend et al., Going Dutch, 237-65. 

31 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/39164, accessed 15 August 2018, lists 
the 1893 owner as William Schaus, but as he died in 1892, the acquisition perhaps was made by 
his nephew Hermann, who inherited the business. Schaus is an important figure in the early 
transfer of Rembrandts from Europe to America; see Esmee Quodbach, “Rembrandt’s ‘Gilder’ is 
Here: How America Got its First Rembrandt and France Lost Many of its Old Masters,” Simiolus 
31, no. 1/2 (2004-2005): 90-107. 

32 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, 20 th Loan Exhibition, Oil Paintings, in the Art Gallery 
Phillips Square, 25 January-8 February 1898, cat. 61. Ross’s son, J .K. L. Ross, sold the cream of 
the collection in 1927 to offset his debts (London, Christie’s, 8 July 1927). The Rembrandt (cat. 

16) fetched the sale’s highest price (£31,500 to the dealer Agnew). 

33 Ross’s painting can be seen in situ in a period photograph of his picture gallery; see Brooke, “Van 
Horne and Friends,” fig. 7.10. 

34 Art Gallery of Ontario, E. P. Taylor Research Library and Archives, Van Horne Family Fonds, CA 
OTAG SC065 (hereafter VHFF) 4-6, 4-5, 6-5 respectively. On Hofstede de Groot’s examination of 
the Widener collection, see Esmee Quodbach, ‘“The Last of the American Versailles’: The 
Widener Collection at Lynnewood Hall,” Simiolus 29, no. 1/2 (2002): 79-80. 

35 Robinson to Van Horne 20 March 1909,13 April 1909; Van Horne to Robinson 16 April 1909, in 
which Van Horne helpfully suggested which paintings from their collections would be of interest, 
but asked Robinson “not to mention me” in pursuing the dialogue. Loan Exhibition-1909- 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration-Dutch Section-Lenders-Van Horne, 1909, Office of the Secretary 
Records, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Archives. 

36 It was sold from the Ross collection in 1927, no. 24 (£1050); see note 32. It is now at the National 
Gallery of Ireland (inv. NGI.916), and no longer given to the artist. 

37 For example, the 1894 Lotos Club exhibition (see note 13) included loans by Van Horne, Angus, 
David Morrice (1829-1914) and William J. Learmont (1849-1907). The exhibition of modern 
French and American painting staged by New York’s American Fine Arts Society, Comparative 
Exhibition of Native and Foreign Art, 15 November-11 December 1904, included loans by Van 
Horne, Angus, Drummond and Ross, as well as by Dr William Gardner (1845-1926) and 
Edward Black Greenshields (1850-1917). 

38 Van Horne to Clarke 10 July 1909. Loan Exhibition-1909-Hudson-Fulton Celebration-Dutch 
Section-Lenders-Van Horne, 1909, Office of the Secretary Records, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Archives. 

39 Hofstede de Groot’s photo-certificate is in VHFF 8-14. 

40 Invoice Kleinberger to Van Horne 30 May 1909 (USD 15,000), VHFF 6-16. 

41 Bryson Burroughs (curator) to Van Horne 15 July 1909; Van Horne to Burroughs 23 August 
1909. Loan Exhibition-1909-Hudson-Fulton Celebration-Dutch Section-Lenders-Van Horne, 
1909, Office of the Secretary Records, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Archives; Burroughs to 
Van Horne 15 July 1909; Burroughs to Van Horne 24 August 1909, VHFF 3-17. 

42 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/268828, accessed 28 July 2018. See also 
C. Hofstede de Groot, “Oeuvres de Rembrandt nouvellement decouvertes,” Eartflamand et 
hollandais 12, no. 12 (July-December 1909): 168-70. 

43 The theft occurred in the small hours of 4 September 1972. The RRP team, composed of Ernst 
van de Wetering and Simon Levie, was to visit on 5 September. Simon Levie to director David G. 
Carter 21 August 1972. Two years later, on 23 April 1974, another RRP member, Josua Bruyn, 
re-contacted the museum to inquire if the painting had been recovered, as Levie would soon be 
back in Montreal and hoped “to study the painting which was impossible during his previous 
visit.” Both letters Montreal Museum of Fine Arts object file. 
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44 Christian Tiimpel, Rembrandt (Antwerp: Fonds Mercator, 1986), cat. A124. Tiimpel’s conclusion 
may have been influenced by earlier concerns expressed by Bredius and Gerson who, while 
maintaining the long-accepted attribution, recorded an otherwise unexplained “uneasiness” 
about the panel. A. Bredius, Rembrandt: The Complete Edition of the Paintings, rev. and ed. H. 
Gerson (London: Phaidon, 1969), cat. 453. 

45 Invoice Knoedler to Van Horne 18 November 1909. VHFF 6-19. A notation in Knoedler’s stock 
book suggests that it actually held a half-share in the painting, with the Paris dealer Trotti. See the 
Getty archives, http://archives.getty.edu:30oo8/getty_images/digitalresources/goupil/jpgs/gri_ 
2012_m_54_b5_203_mm.jpg, accessed 30 August 2018. 

46 VHFF 58-1, 56-9. 

47 Van Horne to Kleinberger 11 June 1910. VHFF 3-13. Wilhelm Bodes scholarly detachment is 
currently the subject of revision, but at the time his judgement, and those of Bredius, Hofstede 
de Groot, Valentiner and Berenson, were considered airtight. Van Horne did indeed receive 
Bodes photo-certificate (VHFF 21), as well as numerous others over the years for his principal 
acquisitions. The painting is now at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, attributed to Bartolomeo 
Passerotti (no. 1945.904). 

48 A sensational case is that of Widener, who found himself the owner of a number of dubious 
works, including outright fakes. See Quodbach, ‘“The Last of the American Versailles,42-96. 
Hofstede de Groot was called in to cull the collection and it was during his visit to Lynnewood 
Hall for that purpose that he contacted Van Horne to request a visit to his coflection (see p. 105). 

49 VHFF 12-1 (137), 13-17: “Signature doubtless forgery. Dr. Bode positive that picture is by Bol 
and probably painted in Rembrandt’s studio.” Van Horne had already accepted the attribution to 
Bol (it had been suggested by the seller), lending it as such to the 1894 Lotos Club exhibition (see 
note 13): “In this instance the owner has allowed the forged signature to stand. He has a good 
picture and is satisfied.” Alfred Trumble, “Facts of the Fall Season,” Collector 6, no. 1(1 November 
1894): 2. The inscription has since disappeared. 

50 London, Rafael Vails Limited, 1991 : Recent Acquisitions (London: Rafael Vails Limited, 1991), 

20. The painting left the Van Horne collection as “Manner of Ferdinand Bol,” New York, Sotheby’s, 
5 April 1990, no. 236. 

51 See note 2. 

52 Peter van den Brink and Jaap van der Veen, Jacob Backer ( 1608 / 9-1651 ) (Zwolle: Waanders 
Uitgevers, 2008), no. Ay 6 . VHFF 12-1,1: “Hofstede de Groot (1909) attributes this to Jacob 
Backer and referred to a picture of a boy in the Steengrecht collection in The Hague [now in the 
Mauritshuis] ... does not seem to me to be by the same hand.... Dr. Friedlaender (1909) did not 
regard as an early Rembrandt but thought it too good for Jacob Backer.” An American writer who 
interviewed Van Horne reported that he understood that the attribution was “open to question ... 
although a powerful and beautiful picture ... apparently quite beyond any of [Rembrandt’s] 
followers.” Marguerite H. Irwin, “Famous Pictures in Montreal: The Sir William Van Horne 
Collection,” American Art News 7, no. 14 (1909): 6. The Wallace pendants themselves are now 
demoted to Rembrandt’s studio: The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/32627, 
accessed 28 August 2018. 

53 New York, Sotheby’s, 22 May 1997, no. 107. 

54 Nardus’s career and disgrace were first documented in Jonathan Lopez, ‘“Gross False Pretences’: 
The Misdeeds of Art Dealer Leo Nardus,” Apollo 66 (December 2007): 76-83. See also note 48 .1 
thank Esmee Quodbach, Assistant Director and Editor-in-Chief, Center for the History of 
Collecting, The Frick Collection, who is researching Nardus, for sharing some of her observa¬ 
tions with me in 2016. 

55 VHFF 6-15. The memorandum, dated 15 December 1899, confirms the sale on 12 November 
1896. The document is not written on business letterhead, and identifies the sellers’ address as 
the “Astor Court Building, New York.” It is one of several such invoices documenting Van Horne’s 
acquisitions from the pair. In New York, they belonged to the same clubs, and at least at some 
point shared an address in the city at 20 West 34th Street: Club Men of New York 1901-1902 (New 
York: W. S. Rossiter, 1901), 544, 761. Whereas Van Gelder always presented himself publicly as a 
collector, and his name appears as such in provenances, extensive correspondence in VHFF 
shows clearly that he was a dealer, his so-called collection at the opulent Chateau Zeecrabbe 
being as much a showroom as anything else. 

56 Van Horne to Nardus 31 January 1912, VHFF 5-4, is one of many examples. I thank Esmee 
Quodbach for pointing out the familial relationship between Nardus and Van Slochem (email to 
the author, 2 February 2016). 

57 According to some, Van Horne remained “loyal” to Nardus following the Widener and Borden 
debacles. Whereas he indeed strongly advised Nardus and Van Gelder to make good on their 
transgressions, his motives seem based more on a sense of fair play and good business practice than 
on personal attachment. See, for example, Van Horne to Van Gelder 17 January 1912. VHFF 7-22. 
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58 Seymour Slive, Frans Hals (London: Phaidon, 1970-1974), nos. 109 and 110. They left the Van 
Horne estate in 1973 and have changed hands several times, most recently at London, Christies, 

6 December 2018, no. 10. The Agnes Etherington Art Centre’s Salomon van Ruysdael, The Maria 
Kerk at Utrecht (inv. 36-054), was earlier in Van Hornes collection, bought from Nardus around 
1908. VHFF 6-4. 

59 C. Hofstede de Groot, “Tableaux de Rembrandt nouvellement decouverts-II,” Lkrtflamand et 
hollandais 18, no. 12 (1912): 177. See also C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonne, vol. 6, 
cat. 408. Reviews of the Paris exhibition, Grands et petits maitres hollandais du XVIIe siecle, 

28 April-10 July 1911 consistently praised the painting (cat. 123). The Van Slochem invoice 
(USD 100,000) and the correspondence are in VHFF 51-10. Photo-certificates and attestations 
by Bode, Hofstede de Groot and Friedlaender are in VHFF 51-10 and VHFF 63-5. 

60 C. Hofstede de Groot, “Tableaux de Rembrandt nouvellement decouverts-II,” 184. See also C. 
Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonne, vol. 6, cat. 406. Correspondence and invoice are in 
VHFF 51-10. 

61 Van de Wetering, Corpus, under cat. 276. The prime version of the painting, coincidentally, is at 
the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, recently gifted from the Alfred Bader collection; see p. 120. 

62 Bruyn et al., Corpus, vol. 1, cat. A36. The picture is listed in 1910 in Holman, “Americas 
Rembrandts,” 885. 

63 Photocopy of the inventory in the authors possession, p. 21. The arrangement of the collection 
in the Van Horne residence was devotedly maintained by his daughter Adaline following her 
father’s death. 

64 Whereas Knoedler is consistently cited in the literature as the source of Wood’s purchase, the 
dealer’s stock book entry is unclear and does not mention his name; moreover, Knoedler seems 
to have shared ownership of the painting with another New York dealer, Roebel and Reinhardt 
Galleries. See the Getty archives, http://archives.getty.edu:30oo8/ getty_images/digitalresources/ 
goupil/jpgs/gri_2012_m_54_b6_244.jpg, accessed 7 September 2018. 

65 For an overview of Wood’s collecting practices and his support of the Art Gallery of Toronto, see 
David McTavish, “From Rembrandt to Renoir in Toronto: Frank P. Wood’s Role as Private 
Collector, Public Advisor and Munificent Patron,” in The Private Collector and the Public 
Institution, ed. Sheila D. Campbell (Toronto: University of Toronto Art Centre, 1998), 12-32. 

66 A recent account of the painting’s history while at the Musee Unterlinden is included in Hendrik 
Ziegler, “Wilhelm von Bode et le musee de Colmar,” in Histoire du musee d’Unterlinden et de ses 
collections: de la Revolution a la Premiere guerre mondiale, ed. Sylvie Lecoq-Ramond (Colmar: 
Societe Schongauer/Musee Unterlinden, 2003), 300-15. Note 17 erroneously states that Wood 
bought his painting at auction in 1920. 

67 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/281571, accessed 10 September 2018; 
see also Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 305. 

68 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/35425, accessed 10 September 2018; see 
also Bruyn et al., Corpus, vol. 3, no. C114. 

69 London, Christie’s, Catalogue of the Final Portion of the Collection...of the Late Sir George Lindsay 
Holford, 17-18 May 1928, no. 35. A priced and annotated copy of the catalogue at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts Library shows the painting fetched £31,500 and was bought by the dealer 
Carroll, who may have been bidding for Eaton. Eaton served as President of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto at the time. The Art Gallery of Toronto purchased its Rubens, Raising of the Cross (inv. 
906), at the same sale (no. 37; the annotation reads “Martin for Toronto, £5460”), another in¬ 
stance of the intersection of private and institutional interests (see note 8). 

70 Tumpel, Rembrandt, cat. A113. 

71 Christopher Brown, Jan Kelch and Pieter van Thiel, Rembrandt: The Master and His Workshop, 
exh. cat. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: National Gallery Publications, 1991), no. 

75. The catalogue entry was written by Jan Kelch; Christopher Brown has consistently disagreed 
with the attribution, most recently in “The Carel Fabritius Exhibition in The Hague: A Personal 
View,” Oud Holland 119, no. 2/3 (2006): 141-42. 

72 Toronto, Art Gallery of Toronto, Inaugural Exhibition, 29 January-28 February 1926. The exhibi¬ 
tion marked the opening of a new wing for the gallery, founded in 1900. Duveen lent nine paint¬ 
ings, including Rembrandt’s The Standard Bearer (no. 146), which was purchased later the same 
year by Jules Bache (now Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 49.7.35), and the later deattributed 
Self-Portrait of the Artist Sketching (no. 145), sold to a California collector and now in the Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco (no. 75.2.7). Wood donated his Van Dyck (no. 148) to the Art 
Gallery of Toronto in 1940 (no. 2556). In the catalogue, Duveen’s loans are grouped with Wood’s 
(including Lady with a Lap Dog ) in a separate section, suggesting that the dealer and the collector 
(who was on the gallery’s council and is listed among the exhibition’s organizers) were already 
well acquainted. 
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73 Toronto, Canadian National Exhibition, Catalogue: Scottish Paintings, Water Colours and Sculpture, 
British Paintings...Old Masters, 28 August-12 September 1931, cat. 113. 

74 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/6950, accessed 13 September 2018. For 
the Knoedler sales record see the Getty archives, http://archives. getty.edu:30oo8/getty_images/ 
digitalresources/goupil/jpgs/gri_2012_m_54_b8_158.jpg, accessed 14 September 2018. 
Coincidentally, the picture also came from the Holford sale (see note 69), cat. 36, recorded as 
knocked down to Knoedler for £50,400. It was one of several Dutch paintings sold by Knoedler 
to Oakes in the 1930s. 

75 Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rembrandt Tentoonstelling, 13 July-13 October 1935, no. 10; Toronto, 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Rembrandt, 12 January-4 March 1951, no. 5. The American-born Oakes 
made his fortune in gold mining in northern Ontario and lived only sporadically in Toronto. 
Once settled in the Bahamas, he mixed in the high social circle of its governor, the Duke of 
Windsor. He was gruesomely murdered in his sleep. The case was never solved and was the 
subject of worldwide press coverage. 

76 Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, Special Guests, 9 May 2018-15 January 2019. See also 
The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/6950, accessed 1 October 2018, and 
Leonore van Sloten and Lara Yeager-Crasselt, “Man with a Sword,” in The Leiden Collection 
Catalogue, ed. Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., https://www.theleidencollection.com/archive/, accessed 
13 February 2019. 

77 Durand-Greville, “La peinture aux Etats-Unis,” 68. 

78 A notable exception is the recent gift of the Michal and Renata Hornstein collection of around 
seventy Old Master paintings to the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. While the holdings include a 
number of Dutch pictures, the Hornsteins’ focus was not on Rembrandt and his circle. 

79 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/233351, accessed 23 October 2018; 
see also Bruyn et al., Corpus, vol. 4, cats. 22 and 127-32. 

80 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/46826, accessed 17 October 2018. 

81 Bruyn et al., Corpus, vol. 1, cat. C7. The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/ 
232214, accessed 17 October 2018. 

82 Myron Laskin, Jr. and Michael Pantazzi, eds., European and American Painting, Sculpture, and 
Decorative Arts (Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada/National Museum of Canada, 1987), 241-44. 
The institutional position is based on its interpretation of a 1981 dendrochronological examination 
of the support, and a more recent cleaning. 

83 Montreal, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Rembrandt and His Pupils, 9 January-23 February 1969, 
2 7, 39. The exhibition travelled to the Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, 14 March-27 April 1969. 

84 David de Witt, The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish Paintings (Kingston, ON: Agnes 
Etherington Art Centre, 2008), 9-14; De Witt, The Bader Collection: European Paintings 
(Kingston, ON: Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 2014), 9-12. 

85 De Witt, Dutch and Flemish Paintings, nos. 112,114,116. 

86 Ibid., no. 157. 

87 The Pynas is one of three paintings lent from private collections to the 1969 exhibition (see note 
83) that later entered The Bader Collection: cats. 52 (as Barent Fabritius, now Constantijn Daniel 
van Renesse), 61 (Govert Flink), 103 (Pynas). 

88 De Witt, Dutch and Flemish Paintings, cat. 161. 

89 Ibid., cat. 163. 

90 Ibid., cat. 162. 

91 Ibid., cat. 164. 

92 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/205383 and https://rkd.nl/explore/ 
images/47937, accessed 24 October 2018. 

93 One example of Bader s philanthropy at work is the recent publication based on a series of 
conferences held at Queens University’s Bader International Study Centre, Herstmonceux 
Castle, East Sussex, UK: Stephanie Dickey, ed., Rembrandt and His Circle: Insights and Discoveries 
(Amsterdam, Amsterdam University Press, 2017). 
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Art Centre, Queen's University, Kingston. 
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Works in the Exhibition 



In the following entries, measurement of height precedes width. 
Dimensions given for prints are platemark measurements. 

An object is presented at all four venues unless otherwise specified 



cat. 1 

Pieter Lastman 

(Amsterdam, Netherlands 1583-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1633) 

The Angel with Manoah and His Wife 

1617 

oil on panel 
35.1 x 30.3 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Isabel Bader, 2019 (62-004.03) 
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Fig. 63 Pieter Lastman, The Sacrifice of 
Manoah, 1627, oil on panel, 65.0 x 52.0 cm. 
Museum het Rembrandthuis, Amsterdam 


IN THE SECOND EDITION of his chronicle of Leiden, the historian Jan Jansz. 
Orlers (1570-1646) writes that Rembrandt went to Amsterdam to study history 
painting with “the famous painter P. Las[t]man.”' Having trained in his native 
Amsterdam, Lastman travelled to Rome in 1602 to soak up the accomplishments 
of the Italian masters of the Renaissance. His return to Amsterdam in 1607 
was surely one of the great moments in the history of early seventeenth- 
century Dutch painting, 2 because through his foreign experience, Dutch artists 
would come to learn about the grandeur of Michelangelo di Buonarroti 
(1475-1564), Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520) and contemporary painting in Rome. 
Lastman would remain in Amsterdam for the rest of his life, an important 
contributor to the city’s lively artistic scene. 

This painting represents a scene from the Book of Judges (13:2-19), in which 
Manoah and his wife, the parents of the legendary figure Samson, learn that 
they will overcome their barren state and have a child. An angel comes first 
to the woman when she is alone and explains that she will become pregnant. 
She recounts this experience to Manoah, who then prays to God that the angel 
reappear. God sends his messenger again, and the angel speaks to husband 
and wife, giving instructions on how to raise their extraordinary son. Though 
Pieter Lastman represented the dramatic departure of the angel at the end 
of this story at least three times (fig. 63), he depicts here the prosaic activity of 
the dialogue between the couple and the angel. 

Though Rembrandt would spend only six months with Lastman between 
1624 and 1625, the impact of this artist and his peers upon the younger artist 
would resonate for decades. 3 Lastman’s selection of a rarely depicted moment 
from the Old Testament, and his interpretation of it in a humanizing manner, 
are defining elements that Rembrandt would assimilate as an independent 
master. 4 The activity of conversation is not a particularly visual one, but Lastman 
has illustrated it through the angel’s oratorical gesture, the proximity between 
the couple and the divine messenger, and the focus of the couple’s gazes on 
the angel’s face. This gestural lucidity is complemented by a notable 
monumentality of form. Even the angel, whose divinity is revealed only in 
later verses, sits solidly on a rock, with feet extended and elbow bent, a 
decidedly terrestrial pose. Rembrandt would imbue his figures with a similar 
earthy immediateness (fig. 6) throughout his career. In addition, the notions 
of “richness and variety” 5 —evident here in the gestures of the placement of 
Manoah’s hand on his heart, his grasp of his wife’s hand and her gathering 
of her skirts, and the angel’s pointed fingers—for which Lastman was praised 
were embraced by Rembrandt in Leiden and beyond (fig. 64). 
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Fig. 64 Rembrandt van Rijn, Diana with Actaeon and Callisto, 1634, oil on canvas, 93.5 x 168.0 cm. Prince zu Salm-Salm, Wasserburg, Anholt 


1 Jan Jansz. Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden, 2 nd rev. ed. (Delft: Andries Jansz. Cloeting; 
Leiden: Abraham Commelijn, 1641), 375. As Martina Sitt has noted, this was the first mention of 
Lastman as Rembrandts master. See Martina Sitt, “Pieter Lastman und Rembrandt—von der 
stummen Sprache des Korpers zur Verdichtung von Emotion,” in Pieter Lastman: In Rembrandts 
Schatten?, exh. cat., ed. Martina Sitt (Hamburg: Kunsthalle; Munich: Hirmer, 2006), 72. 

2 Lastman would be called “the Apelles of our time” by the poet Joost van den Vondel. See 
Christian T. Seifert, “Pieter Lastman, Constrijcken history Schilder tot Amsterdam —kunstreicher 
Historiemaler zu Amsterdam,” in Sitt, Pieter Lastman, 14. 

3 See Christian Tumpel, “Pieter Lastman and Rembrandt,” in Astrid Tumpel and Peter Schatborn, 
Pieter Lastman: The Man Who Taught Rembrandt, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het 
Rembrandthuis; Zwolle: Waanders, 1991), 54-84. 

4 Rembrandt would sketch this subject at least three times: see the drawings in Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm; Fondation Custodia, Paris; and National Galleries of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

5 “Een rykdom en verscheidenheit,” as quoted in Joost van den Vondel, “Lastmans Offerstaetsi van 
Listren. aen Ioannes Six,” in J. F. M. Sterck, H. W. E. Moller, C. G. N. de Vooys, C. R. de Klerk, 

B. H. Molkenboer, J. Prinsen J. Lzn., L. Simons, C. C. van de Graft, L. C. Michels and A. A. Verdenius, 
eds., De werken van Vondel. Vijfde deel 1645-1656 (Amsterdam: De Maatschappij voor goede en 
goedkoope lectuur, 1931), https://www.dbnl.0rg/tekst/v0nd001dewe05_01/ vondooideweo5_ 
oi_oo68.php?q=lystren#hli, accessed 26 February 2019. 
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cat. 2 

Jacob Symonsz. Pynas 

(Amsterdam, Netherlands i592/r593-Delft, Netherlands c. 1650) 

The Raising of Lazarus 

1624 

oil on panel 
22.7 x 35.5 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Dr and Mrs Alfred Bader, 1981 (24-030) 
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IN THIS SMALL BUT DENSE LY arranged painting, Jacob Symonsz. Pynas 
presents one of the favourite subjects of the “pre-Rembrandtists,” the group of 
artists in Amsterdam that Rembrandt would have encountered during his 
short apprenticeship with Pieter Lastman. The story of Lazarus comes from 
the Gospel of John (11:1-44), which recounts the miraculous raising of the 
man from the dead. Christ, having delayed his travel after hearing of Lazarus’s 
illness from the man’s sisters Mary and Martha, learns upon his arrival in 
Bethany that Lazarus has already died. He proceeds to the tomb and orders 
the removal of the stone blocking its entrance. After offering thanks to God, 
Christ cries out, “Lazarus, come forth,” and the deceased man emerges alive, 
covered in his burial garb. This tale of the triumph over death proclaims the 
virtues of faith and loyalty. 

The work is inscribed with a date of 1624, indicating that the young 
Rembrandt would have likely seen it during his period in Amsterdam. During 
his Leiden period alone, Rembrandt takes up the subject in painting (fig. 65), 
drawing (fig. 66) and print (fig. 34), as did his close collaborator Jan Lievens 
(fig. 67). He often employs elements, however, that can be traced directly to 
Pynas’s interpretation. Christ’s raised hand, open mouth and firmly rooted 
stance, for example, are direct connections to the earlier painting. This concept 



Fig. 65 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Raising of Lazarus, c. 1630-1632, oil on Fig. 66 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Entombment of Christ over the 

panel, 94.8 x 81.3 cm. Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Los Angeles. Gift Raising of Lazarus, c. 1630-1635, chalk on paper, 28.2 x 20.4 cm. 

of H. F. Ahmanson and Company, in memory of Howard F. Ahmanson British Museum, London 
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Fig. 67 Jan Lievens, The Raising of Lazarus, 
1631, oil on canvas, 107.0 x 114.3 cm. Royal 
Pavilion, Libraries & Museums, Brighton 
and Hove 


of Christ helps to convey his commanding, mystical power as a man who 
bridges the earthly and the heavenly realms. 

While both Pynas and Lastman specialized in multi-figure compositions 
on a small scale, Pynas accomplished a greater sense of dynamism in his 
arrangements. The bold diagonal orientation seen here was not often employed 
by Rembrandt, but the kneeling or seated figure seen from behind appears 
frequently in the latter’s paintings (cats. 14 and 18) of the 1620s and 1630s as a 
method for achieving spatial depth. This motif is something rarely used by 
Lastman, and it must have offered the young Rembrandt a useful alternative 
to the two-tiered, static organization employed by his master. 

Pynas, who trained with his older brother Jan and spent his career in 
Holland, is described by the biographer Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) as 
Rembrandt’s teacher before Lastman. 1 While this is an intriguing statement, 
particularly when looking at this painting and its relationship to the artist’s 
work in Leiden, it seems more likely that Rembrandt saw Pynas’s work during 
his time in Lastman’s workshop. Observing the works of his fellow artists 
is testament to the young artist’s fierce curiosity, and the cluster of artists 
around Lastman would have provided Rembrandt with ample “data” for 
his mental collection of imagery. 2 

1 See Arnold Houbraken, De Groote Schouburgh der Nederlantsche Konstschilders en Schilderessen, 
vol. 1 (Amsterdam: Sara Sasbout Souburg, 1718), 254-55. 

2 On the clustering of artists around Lastman and the concept of the visual databank, see Eric Jan 
Sluijter, Rembrandts Rivals: History Painting in Amsterdam 1630 - 1650 , Oculi: Studies in the Arts 
of the Low Countries 14 (Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 2015), 14-19. 
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cat. 3 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

Man Singing 

c. 1624 
oil on panel 
90.2 x 76.3 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 1991 (34-020.06) 
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A LIFE-SIZED MALE FIGURE, executed in half-length, sits before a pile 
of books containing sheet music. His open mouth and right hand raised 
in an act of time-keeping suggest that he is singing. He gazes away from the 
viewer, possibly toward another singer or a musician outside of the picture 
frame. Boldly illuminated from the left, his large form casts a shadow against 
the plain background. His physical presence is overpowering, from his 
bulbous neck to his vein-ridden pate. His salmon overshirt adds a powerful 
stroke of colour to the paintings otherwise neutral palette. 

The younger and more experienced colleague of Rembrandt, Jan Lievens 
seems to have been familiar with the latest painterly trends in Italy. Not only 
had he embraced the gestural clarity and narrative drama that Lastman had 
adopted from the work of artists like Adam Elsheimer (1578-1610) and 
Michelangelo da Caravaggio (1571-1610) in Rome, 1 but he was also familiar 
with the interpretation of these trends by artists in the Dutch city of Utrecht. 
Dirck van Baburen (1594/1595-1624), for example, introduced paintings of 
half-length musicians into the northern Netherlands after his return from 


Fig. 68 Dirck van Baburen, Young Man Singing, 
1622, oil on canvas, 710 x 58.8 cm. Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt am Main 
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Italy around 1621, 2 and his Young Man Singing (fig. 68) incorporates many 
of the elements seen in Lievens’s work. 3 The hand poised over the book, 
the open mouth and the slight tilt of the head suggest how moved the man 
is by his activity. 

Lievens, however, substitutes an older man for Baburen’s youthful and 
handsome one, setting the precedent for the fascination with aged figures 
that would dominate the Leiden period for him and Rembrandt. The latter, 
recently returned from Lastmans studio, 4 appears to have arranged the same 
model in a comparable pose for his interpretation of a man singing (fig. 2). 
Lievens, however, reveals his sharp command of the rendering of corporeal 
volume through his subtle rendering of light and shadow across the body 
and his attention to the soft folds and various hues of the skin. 

It has long been recognized that Lievens served as a major source of 
creative stimulation for his younger colleague in the mid-i620S. Recently, 
the Rembrandt scholar Ernst van de Wetering has posited that Lievens must 
have been famous in Leiden well before Rembrandt selected the profession 
of art. 5 If this was the case, Rembrandts friendly competition with Lievens as 
independent masters assumes an entirely different tone in terms of ambition 
and professional energy. 


1 Christian Tiimpel has related this figure to a musician in Pieter Lastmans David in the Temple 
(1618, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, Braunschweig). Lastmans figure is also bald, with a 
widely opened mouth and a raised right hand. See Helen Bader, Selections from The Bader 
Collection (Milwaukee: Helen Bader, 1974), cat. 18. 

2 Liesbeth M. Helmus, “Musicians,” in Utrecht, Caravaggio and Europe, exh. cat., 

ed. Bernd Ebert and Liesbeth M. Helmus (Utrecht: Centraal Museum; Munich: Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen, 2018), 168. 

3 On Lievens’s relationship with the Caravaggist artists in Utrecht, see Rudiger Klessmann, “Jan 
Lievens und die Utrechter Caravaggisten,” Bulletin du musee national de Varsovie 37, no. 3/4 
(1996): 181-98. J. Douglas Stewart argued for a source in the Flemish court artist, Peter Paul 
Rubens (1577-1640); see J. Douglas Stewart, “Before Rembrandts ‘Shadow’ Fell. Lievens, Van 
Dyck and Rubens: Some Reconsiderations,” Mercury 2 (1990): 42-47. Some authors believe that 
Rembrandt’s panel dates before his apprenticeship with Lastman. See, for example, Roelof van 
Straten, Young Rembrandt: The Leiden Years, 1606-1632 (Leiden: Foleor, 2005), 29-30; Bernhard 
Schnackenburg, “Young Rembrandts ‘Rough Manner’: A Painting Style and Its Sources,” 

in The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, exh. cat., ed. Ernst van de Wetering and Bernhard 
Schnackenburg (Kassel: Staatliche Museen Kassel, Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam: 
Museum het Rembrandthuis; Wolfratshausen: Edition Minerva, 2001), 100; and Ernst van de 
Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: Rembrandts Paintings Revisited—A Complete 
Survey (Dordrecht: Springer, 2014), 481. For the most recent research on Rembrandt’s Three 
Musicians (Allegory of Hearing), see Alexandra Libby, Ilona van Tuinen, and Arthur K. Wheelock 
Jr., “Allegory of Hearing, Allegory of Smell, Allegory of Touch, from The Series of the Five 
Senses,” in The Leiden Collection Catalogue, ed. Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., https://www.theleiden 
collection, com/archive/, accessed 2 April 2019. 

4 See Ernst van de Wetering, “The Leiden Period (1624-1631). Rembrandt’s Research of the 
Gronden,” in Corpus, 68. 
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cat. 4 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

Saint Paul 

c. 1624-1625 
oil on panel 
94.0 x 78.7 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2006 (49-001) 
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Fig. 6g Hendrick ter Brugghen, Saint Luke, 
1621, oil on canvas, 75.5 x 102 cm. Museum De 
Waag, Deventer 



SEATED BEFORE A DESK brimming with large books, an elderly man with 
a bushy beard pauses in reflection, with his quill pen raised. His downward gaze 
and focused attention suggest that he is deep in thought. Behind him is an 
extinguished candle, the sole furnishing besides the table in this modest room. 
The sword hilt that juts out from beneath the pile indicates that this wizened 
figure is Saint Paul the Apostle; he may be writing one of the books of the 
New Testament. In his meditation upon the power of the divine inspiration, 
Jan Lievens has executed a life-sized painting in a remarkably concise palette. 

Before his conversion to Christianity, Paul (c. 4 BCE-c. 64 CE) was a 
Jewish citizen known as Saul of Tarsus, and he lived near Jerusalem. The Book 
of Acts (9:1-22) recounts his revelatory experience on the road to Damascus: 
having experienced a vision of the resurrected Christ, he is thrown from his 
horse and suffers complete blindness for three days. During that time, he 
fasts and prays to God for guidance, but it is another member of the faithful 
that urges him to convert to Christianity through baptism. He subsequently 
travelled across the Mediterranean and left volumes of writings preaching 
the Christian word. The extinguished candle to his right is a common motif 
designating the end of the era of the Old Law and the beginning of that 
of the New under Christs reign. 

Though Paul was an apostle or follower of Christ, and not one of the 
writers of the Gospels, this representation resembles the series of the Four 
Evangelists that were common in the early seventeenth century. The Utrecht 
Caravaggists often represented these fundamental figures on a large scale and 
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Fig. 70 Jan Davidsz. de Heem, Still Life with 
Books, 1628, oil on panel, 36.1 x 48.5 cm. 
Mauritshuis, The Hague 


in half-length (fig. 69), imbuing each with a grave monumentality. Lievens 
expands upon this premise and adapts it for what was likely a Leiden audience. 1 
His loving attention to the books—with their thick pages and wrinkled edges, 
carefully articulated by dragging the butt end of the paintbrush through wet 
paint, set against the soft leather bindings—suggests his familiarity with the 
books produced and collected in the university city of Leiden. As David de Witt 
has written, 2 the emphasis on the volumes relates to the emphasis placed on 
Holy Scripture by the Dutch Calvinists, but the city’s numerous book publishers 
and book sellers, as well as the university professors, would have appreciated 
seeing references to their trade so beautifully evoked. Compared with the 
specificity of the still lifes (fig. 70) of Jan Davidsz. de Heem (1606-1684), 
some of which feature recognizable titles, Lievens s weighty volumes with 
indecipherable script are wonderfully ambiguous. 


1 The Leiden historian Jan Jansz. Orlers owned a series of the Four Evangelists by Lievens. See M. 
L. Wurfbain and R. E. O. Ekkart, Geschildert tot Leyden anno 1626 , exh. cat. (Leiden: Stedelijke 
Museum De Lakenhal, 1976), 17. The series is likely that located today in Bamberg (c. 1626-1627, 
Museen der Stadt Bamberg, Bamberg); in that series, as well, the book occupies a primary place. 
For illustrations, see Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., ed., Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, 
exh. cat. (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee: Milwaukee Art Museum; 
Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis: 2008), cats. 9-10. 

2 David de Witt, “St. Paul” in The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish Paintings (Kingston, ON: 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 2008), 188, and David de Witt, “Saint Paul,” in Wheelock, Jan 
Lievens, 88. 
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cat. 5 

Attributed to Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

Scholar by Candlelight 

c. 1628-1629 
oil on copper 
13.9 x 13.9 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Isabel Bader, 2019 (62-004.02) 
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SURROUNDED BY the scholarly attributes of books and a large globe, an 
older man sits at a desk and writes with a quill pen. His furrowed brow suggests 
deep concentration, and the lines of his face are accentuated by the illumination 
projecting from behind a large volume. The book, cast in silhouette, is propped 
open before him. On the wall behind him is pinned a piece of paper with 
illegible writing. The overall atmosphere is one of hushed, intense silence. 

At first glance, this charming painting on copper embodies many qualities 
of Rembrandt’s production in the late 1620s (fig. 71): its small scale, its limited 
palette, and its lighting scheme, in particular, are in keeping with the artists 
investigations between 1627 and 1629. His The Parable of the Rich Man (The 
Money Changer) (fig. 72) of a few years earlier, which also incorporates a 
hidden source of light, lacks the powerful contrast of light and shadow and 
consequent reduction in colour across the entire space that is visible in this 
painting. Yet the pile of books in the foreground, which acts as a repoussoir for 
the protagonist behind them, predicts the use of the book in silhouette in later 
years (fig. 73). As David de Witt has noted, this Saint Paul is decidedly more 
melancholic, 1 which could argue for a dating of the present painting between 
the ones in Berlin and Nuremberg. 

The scholar is a particularly beloved subject of Rembrandt’s during this 
Leiden period: books, reading activities or writing appear in approximately 
one-sixth of his paintings from the period. As discussed earlier in this 
publication, this certainly resulted from the scholarly community associated 
with the university and the printing industry. But this interpretation of the 
scholar, wholly absorbed in his work and ignorant of his modest surroundings, 
suggests the fervent intellectual energy of those consumed by the divine word. 
This painting also finds a comfortable context within the apostles and 
Evangelists produced by Lievens in the later mid-i620S. 


Fig. 71 Rembrandt van Rijn , Supper at Emmaus, 
c. 1628, oil on panel, 3g.o X42.0 cm. Musee 
Jacquemart-Andre, Paris 
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Fig. 72 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Parable 
of the Rich Man (The Money Changer), 
1627, oil on panel, 3i.g x 42.5 cm. 
Gemaldegalerie, Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


Rembrandt’s authorship of this painting has been heavily debated over the 
last century, more so since the initials GFD (for Gerrit Dou) were removed in 
1958. 1 2 The attribution to Rembrandt can be traced back to 1773; 3 in the early 
decades of the twentieth century, the experts Cornelis Hofstede de Groot and 
Abraham Bredius accepted it, only to have their opinions countered by Horst 
Gerson and Kurt Bauch. 4 The painting does not appear in the final volume 
of the Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, a comprehensive overview of the artist’s 
oeuvre, in keeping with the classification of the painting as by a secondary 
hand as established in the first volume in 1982. 5 Yet there are several details 
that point to its high quality, like the light-coloured band around the base 
of the beret and the transparency of the book’s pages illuminated from behind. 
In addition, the unusual copper support relates to Rembrandt’s production 
during precisely this time. 6 These are convincing arguments for an attribution 
to an artist committed to experimentation and discovery in the early years 
of his career. 


1 David de Witt, “A Scholar Writing by Candelight,” in The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish 
Paintings (Kingston, ON: Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 2008), 270. 

2 Letter dated 8 September 1958 from Josef Hasjinek, Chief Conservator of Paintings at the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, in the object file at the Agnes Etherington Art Centre. 

3 An etching, reproducing the painting before it was trimmed at the top and dating to 1790, by 
Jean-Baptiste Pierre LeBrun identifies Rembrandt as the author. For a reproduction, see De Witt, 
The Bader Collection , 270, fig. 164a. 

4 Ibid. 

5 J. Bruyn et al. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt 
Paintings, vol. 1 (Boston/The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982), cat. C18. See also Bob van den 
Boogert, “Man Writing by Candlelight, c. 1629/30,” in The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, 
exh. cat., ed. Ernst van de Wetering and Bernhard Schnackenburg (Kassel: Staatliche Museen 
Kassel, Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis; Wolfratshausen: 
Edition Minerva, 2001), cat. 59. 

6 Other works on copper by the artist from the 1620s include Rembrandt Laughing (c. 1628, J. Paul 
Getty Museum, Los Angeles), Old Woman in Prayer (c. 1630, Residenzgalerie, Salzburg, fig. 8), 
Self-Portrait with a Beret (1630, Nationalmuseum, Stockholm) and Laughing Soldier in a Gorget 
(c. 1629-1630, Mauritshuis, The Hague, fig. 7). Interestingly, the artist never returned to copper 
as a painting support after his Leiden period. 



Fig. 73 Rembrandt van Rijn, Saint Paul at 
his Writing Desk, 1629-1630, oil on canvas, 
47.0x39.0 cm. Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 
Nuremburg 
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cat. 6 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

Head of an Old Man in a Cap 

c. 1630 
oil on panel 
24.3 x 20.3 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2003 (46-031) 
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Fig. 74 Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait with Gorget, c. i62g, oil on Fig. 75 Rembrandt van Rijn, Jeremiah Lamenting the Destruction of 

panel, 38.2 x 31.0 cm. Germanisches Nationaimuseum, Nuremberg, on Israel, 1630, oil on panel, 58.0 x 46.0 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 

loan from the art collection of the city of Nuremberg 


EXECUTED WHEN THE ARTIST was approximately twenty-four years 
old, this striking character study is a monument to the aesthetics of old age. 
Rembrandt has here surpassed his contemporaries in the depiction of the 
details: the careful build-up of paint at the wrinkled forehead, the slack skin 
of the cheeks, the downy whiskers of the beard and the incising of the lengthy 
eyebrow hairs indicate attention to the tell-tale indicators of the ageing face. That 
he would investigate old age after several painted examinations of his own face 
dating to around 1628 to 1629 (fig. 74) suggests that his powers of observation 
were at their height. 

Though Rembrandt depicted himself several times in paint and print during 
his Leiden period, character studies ( tronies) such as this were emblematic of 
his approach to the local market. In a city with art collections of modest size, 1 
Rembrandt opted not to compete with established portraitists like Joris van 
Schooten (1587-1651) and David Bailly (1584-1657). Rather, he—in conjunction 
with his friend and competitor Jan Lievens—reimagined the tronie as a product 
for the open market. Commonly used in sixteenth-century studios, the tronie 
was a practical tool that served as model for different types of figures in larger 
compositions, such as the Old Testament patriarch (fig. 75) or the wise prophetess. 
In contrast to portraits, which were representations of a specific person and 
typically done on commission, the tronie could be sold to a buyer having no 
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Fig. 76 X-radiograph of Head of an Old 
Man in a Cap (front), film number 1400, 
taken 11 March 1974. RM/Conservation 
department, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


acquaintance with the sitter. The tronie was often of a smaller scale than a 
portrait, which meant that it could be purchased at a fraction of the price, 
but lacked none of the portrait’s emotional power and painterly prowess. 
Rembrandt would be praised by connoisseurs and theorists for his depiction 
of aged figures, in particular. 1 2 That Jan van Vliet opted to reproduce this head 
in print (cat. 19) is also testament to this. 

Not only does this image demonstrate the artist’s development in his 
understanding of the fall of light and the modelling of the human face, it also 
reveals something about his working process. The painting is executed on 
a single panel of wood, on top of another composition (fig. 76). 3 While the 
underlying image is difficult to read, especially with the numerous wax seals 
that obscure its legibility, the form seems to follow the general contours 
of the visible image, suggesting a single figure. One can imagine that the young 
artist did not wish to sacrifice a valuable piece of wood to a failed composition. 
Such reuse of his supports, in both painting and paper, would characterize 
Rembrandt’s frugal and creative manner of working for the rest of his career. 


1 See Mariet Westermann, “Making a Mark in Rembrandt’s Leiden,” in Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt: 
Art and Ambition in Leiden, 1629-1631, exh. cat., ed. Alan Chong (Boston: Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum; Zwolle: Waanders, 2000), 28. On Leiden collections, see Piet Bakker s essay in 
this catalogue, 69. 

2 “He gave proof of great industry, patience and experience in his depiction of old people, their 
skin and their hair, so that he approached the representation of ordinary life very closely.” As 
quoted in Joachim von Sandrart, “Life of Rembrandt,” in Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci 
and Houbraken, trans. Charles Ford (London: Pallas Athene, 2007), 34. 

3 On Rembrandts reuse of panels, see Rembrandt by Himself, exh. cat., ed. Christopher White and 
Quentin Buvelot (London: National Gallery; The Hague: Mauritshuis; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1999), cat. 26. 
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cat. 7 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

Profile Head of an Old Woman (“Rembrandt’s Mother”) 

c. 1630 
oil on panel 
43.2 x 33.7 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2005 (48-001) 
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POSED IN PROFILE, this elderly woman gazes ahead, with eyelids slightly 
lowered over her brown eyes and her thin lips parted. She conveys a sense 
of knowingness and spiritual wonder, as her face is bathed in strong 
illumination. On her head is a gauzy veil, translucent in its white areas and 
almost shimmering in the coloured, patterned areas. The contrast between 
her intricate veil and her wrinkled skin is stunning. 

The link between an aged body and a pious spirit has permeated the literature 
on character studies, particularly in the form of the prophetess Anna. She is 
described in Luke 2:36-38 as follows: 

There was also a prophet, Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Asher. She was very old; she had lived with her husband seven years 
after her marriage, and then she was a widow until she was eighty-four. 
She never left the temple but worshiped night and day, fasting and 
praying. Coming up to them at that very moment, she gave thanks to 
God and spoke about the child to all who were looking forward to the 
redemption of Jerusalem. 1 

Rather than use the standard markers of age—thinning hair, missing teeth, 
warts and hairs on the face—Jan Lievens (as well as Rembrandt) emphasized 
the wrinkled, sagging skin in his elderly figures. The hyperrealistic specificity 
in the folds, lines and creases of the skin are unseen in the works of his 
contemporaries (fig. 77). 2 Interestingly, Constantijn Huygens, who penned the 
first lines about Lievens in the late 1620s, makes note that the stadholder s 


Fig. 77 Jacob van Campen, Old Woman 
with a Book, 1625-1630, oil on canvas, 

71.5 x 57.0 cm. Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 
Queen's University, Kingston. Gift of Alfred 
and Isabel Bader, 2013 
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Fig. 78 Rembrandt van Rijn, Musical Company, 1626, oil on Fig. 7g Gerrit Dou, Old Woman Reading, c. 1631-1632, oil on 

panel, 63.5x48.0 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam panel, 71.2 x 55.2 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


treasurer in The Hague owned a “portrait whose face is sere and wrinkled like 
that of a philosopher.” 1 2 3 This subject may have had a particular relevance in 
Leiden, a city in which a striking thirteen percent of households were headed 
by widows. 4 

Though the figure may represent the biblical Anna, the real-life model 
has often been associated with Rembrandt’s mother, Neeltgen Willemsdr. van 
Zuytbrouck (1569-1640). This reflects a decidedly Romantic desire to locate 
models within the family of the artist, 5 but it does explain why this woman 
appears in more than a dozen paintings, prints and drawings (figs. 78-79 and 
cats. 8,9, 24, 25) by those in the Leiden network of Lievens and Rembrandt. She 
must have modelled for Lievens, Rembrandt, Gerrit Dou and perhaps even Isaac 
de Jouderville, which confirms the constant interaction between this group of 
Leiden artists. 


1 Holy Bible , New International Version (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 2011). 

2 Erin Campbell refers to the “almost forensic signs of old age” in her analysis of these details. See 
Erin J. Campbell, “Prophets, Saints and Matriarchs: Portraits of Old Women in Early Modern 
Italy,” Renaissance Quarterly 63, no. 3 (Fall 2010): 820. 

3 See Christiaan Vogelaar, ed., Rembrandt & Lievens in Leiden. ‘Eenjong en edel schildersduoVa 
pair of young and noble painters,' exh. cat. (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: 
Waanders, 1991), 133. 

4 See Volker Manuth and Marieke de Winkel, “The Artists Mother: Tradition, Reality and Image,” 
in Rembrandts Mother: Myth and Reality , exh. cat., ed. Christiaan Vogelaar and Gerbrand 
Korevaar (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: Waanders 2005), 75. 

5 David de Witt, “Profile Head of an Old Woman (“Rembrandts Mother”),” in The Bader Collection: 
Dutch and Flemish Paintings (Kingston, ON: Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 2008), 191-92. 
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cat. 8 

Anonymous artist after Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

Head of an Old Woman 

C.163O 
oil on panel 
24.8 x 19.0 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Isabel Bader, 2019 (62-004.01) 
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Fig. 80 After Rembrandt van Rijn, Study of 
an Old Woman, 1600-1700, oil on panel, 
18.4 x 14.0 cm. Mauritshuis, The Hague 


AN ELDER LY WOMAN, depicted bust-length and at a three-quarter angle to 
the picture plane, gazes downward with an air of melancholy. Her face reveals 
the characteristics of old age: wrinkles across the forehead and around the eyes, 
a pointed nose, and hollow cheeks resulting from a toothless mouth. 1 This 
woman is not only a study of a type, that of the pious elderly woman, but also 
a symphony in the rendering of texture. The pleats of her white blouse offer 
a striking contrast to her fur-lined cloak, and the embroidered headscarf 
provides a bit of colour beneath the black fur hat that crowns her head. 

As has been noted, this painting is one of fourteen copies (fig. 80) after a 
presumably lost original by Rembrandt. 2 This would suggest that Rembrandt’s 
original was a model highly prized in the studio for teaching students. The 
pose is very similar to that of the Agnes’s Head of an Old Man in a Cap (cat. 6), 
though the less dramatic lighting allows for exploration of the representation 
of the aged female face, in addition to foreshortening and the depiction of the 
volume of the body. The fine and subtle application of paint suggests the work 
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Fig. 81 Gerrit Dou, Old Woman with a 
Fur Hat, c. 1630-1635, oil on panel, 

23.1 x ig.7 cm. Gemaldegalerie, Staatliche 
Museen, Berlin 


of Rembrandt’s pupil Gerrit Dou (fig. 8r), who executed similar character 
studies and also incorporated this woman into larger compositions. 

The model appears in many other paintings and prints in Rembrandt’s circle 
(cats. 7,9, 24,25), both as individual studies and as part of larger compositions. 
Clearly, she must have been an actual woman living in Leiden, possibly even 
a member of Rembrandt’s or Lievens’s family. 1 2 3 As the former director of the 
Mauritshuis museum in The Hague once commented, this model “must have 
had endless patience, to have agreed to pose so often in so many different 
attitudes.” 4 This remark illustrates the demands put upon the model by the 
artist and evokes the deep relationship that must have existed between this 
woman and Rembrandt. 


1 Aki C. L. Beam, “‘Should I as Yet Call you Old?’ Testing the Boundaries of Female Old Age in 
Early Modern England,” in Growing Old in Early Modern Europe: Cultural Representations , ed. 
Erin Campbell (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2006), 102. 

2 David de Witt, “Old Woman,” in Rembrandts Mother: Myth and Reality , exh. cat., ed. Christiaan 
Vogelaar and Gerbrand Korevaar (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: Waanders, 
2005), 126. 

3 It is highly unlikely that she would have been Rembrandts mother, Neeltgen Willemsdr. van 
Zuytbrouck (1569-1640), who would have been around sixty-one at the time the original 
painting was executed. For a recent speculation as to her identity, see Dickey in this publication, 53. 

4 Charlotte Rulkens, “Study of an Old Woman,” in Rembrandt and the Mauritshuis, exh. cat. (The 
Hague: Mauritshuis; Zwolle: Waanders, 2019), 50. 
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cat. 9 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

Head of an Old Woman: “Rembrandt’s Mother” 

c. 1628 

chalk on prepared paper 

Kingston venue only 
10.8 x 8.5 cm 

The Leiden Collection, New York (JL-103) 
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Fig. 82 Pieter Lastman, Study of the Figure 
of Rachel, 1621-1622, chalk on prepared 
paper, 22.8 x 21.0 cm. Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford 



THIS DRAWING, executed in a striking combination of red and black chalks, 
depicts the familiar elderly woman that served as a model for many artists in 
Leiden. With slightly hunched shoulders, she faces the viewer almost squarely 
and with an uncompromising gaze. Jan Lievens has laid in the drawing with 
red chalk, articulating the numerous wrinkles in her chin, cheeks and forehead 
with fine strokes. The patterned turban on her head is executed in broader 
strokes, as is the dark shadow on her left shoulder. The artist has strengthened 
areas through the addition of black chalk, providing further definition to the 
contours of her headgear and clothing; 1 these additions are lively and definitive, 
demonstrating a bold linearity. 

The technique of red and black chalk is one that Lievens and Rembrandt 
would have learned in the early 1620s from their master, Pieter Lastman (fig. 82). 
Many of these drawings can be connected to paintings, 2 so this technique 
must have been presented to Lastmans apprentices from Leiden as a method for 
preparatory studies. No such painting has been connected to the present drawing, 
though painted character studies of the same model can be found (cats. 7-8). 

The two artists revisited this technique in the late 1620s (fig. 83), and only 
a handful of studies are executed in this distinctive manner. Their interest in 
the technique may have derived from an overall return to the lessons learned 
from Lastman, 3 which is visible in Rembrandts oeuvre between his return to 
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Fig. 83 Rembrandt van Rijn, Seated Old 
Man with a Book, 1628, chalk on prepared 
paper, 2g.6 x 21.1 cm. Kupferstichkabinett, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


Leiden in 1625 and about 1628. 1 2 3 4 As Rembrandt and Lievens practised their art 
in close connection with each other, they must have had serious discussions 
about sources of inspiration, technique and painterly ambitions. The presence 
of these chalk drawings in the oeuvres of both artists is evidence of that 
formative dialogue. 


1 A drawing in the Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt am Main (no. 3295) that is considered to 
be by Lievens shows an inverse relationship between the use of the two colours. See Hans 
Schneider and R. E. O. Ekkart, Jan Lievens: Sein Leben und seine Werke (Amsterdam: B. M. Israel, 
1973), cat. Z112; and Christiaan Vogelaar and Gerbrand Korevaar, eds., Rembrandts Mother: 

Myth and Reality, exh. cat. (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: Waanders, 2005), 
cat. 13. The most recent cataloguing of this drawing is Peter Schatborn, “Head of an Old Woman: 
‘Rembrandts Mother,”’ in The Leiden Collection Catalogue, ed. Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., 
https://www.theleiden collection.com/ archive, accessed 23 March 2019. 

2 For additional examples, see Astrid Tumpel, Christian Tumpel and Peter Schatborn, eds., Pieter 
Lastman: The Man Who Taught Rembrandt, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 
1991), cats. 30-33; and Christian Tico Seifert, Pieter Lastman (Petersberg: Michael Imhoff, 2011), 
177-215. 

3 See Christian Tumpel, “Pieter Lastman and Rembrandt,” in Tumpel, Tumpel and Schatborn, 
Pieter Lastman, 55-65. 

4 Interestingly, Rembrandt made several red-chalk drawings after entire compositions by Lastman 
in the 1630s. Some of these may have been among the red-chalk drawings mentioned in 
Rembrandts inventory of 1656. See Walter L. Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents 

(New York: Abaris, 1979), doc. 1656/12. 
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cat. 10 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

The Tribute Money 

1629 
oil on panel 

Kingston venue only 
41.8 x 32.8 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
Purchased 1967 (15231) 
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IN A LARGE, presumably sacred space defined by a large column and a 
winding staircase, Christ preaches to the Pharisees and Herodians (Matthew 
22:16-21, Mark 12:13-17 and Luke 20:20-26). They have asked him whether 
Jews are obliged to pay tribute to the Roman emperor. Christ, recognizing 
that the answer to such a question could only offend both Jews and the Roman 
authorities, asks whose image adorns a Roman coin. Upon hearing the answer 
that it is Caesar’s, Christ responds, “So give back to Caesar what is Caesar’s, 
and to God what is God’s.” 1 He thus satisfies both parties. 

The attribution of the painting has long been doubted, 2 but a recent review 
of the dendrochronological investigation has reopened the issue of Rembrandt’s 
authorship. 3 As has been noted, the environment is structurally similar to 
that of the master’s Judas Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver (fig. 6) and his 
Simeons Song of Praise (fig. 42), as well as his etching of Christ disputing with 
the doctors (cat. 17). The hunched, turbaned figures are certainly in keeping 
with the interpretation of Old Testament types by Rembrandt and those in 
his circle around 1630, but the lack of variety in their pose and gesture argues 
against an attribution to the master. Similarly, the unemotional face, 
outstretched hand and flat robes of Christ suggest an understanding of the 
master’s manner but an inability to fully mimic it. While the French artist 
Jacques des Rousseaux (c. 1600-1638) is not known to have made history 
paintings in this format, there are some similarities between a painting of 
an apostle attributed to him and the unusually obtuse angle through which 
Christ’s head is rendered. 4 

Attribution aside, the painting demonstrates Rembrandt’s compositional 
approach to biblical subjects during his Leiden period. Around 1625, he employs 
a two-tier structure (fig. 84) typical of Pieter Lastman in his paintings of the 
mid-i620S, but Rembrandt slowly moves to a more dynamic one in which 


Fig. 84 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Martyrdom 
of Saint Stephen, 1625, oil on panel, 

8g.o x 123.0 cm. Musee des Beaux-Arts, Lyon 
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Fig. 85 Rembrandt van Rijn, Christ Preaching 
(Hundred Guilder Print), c. 1646-1650, etching 
and drypoint on paper, 29.0 x3g.4 cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


figures are arranged in a semicircle around a central one. This concentrated 
organization, which allows for the depiction of a variety of reactions to a 
central action, expands to even greater numbers during his Amsterdam 
period. Having worked through these more focused Leiden-era compositions, 
the artist would explore the richness of the human response in his 
compositions in the 1630s and 1640s (fig. 85). 


1 Matthew 22:21, Holy Bible, New International Version (London: Hoddard and Stoughton, 2011). 

2 Josua Bruyn et al. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt 
Paintings, vol. 1 (Boston/The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982), cat. C7. See also Hilliard Goldfarb, 
“The Tribute Money,” in Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt: Art and Ambition in Leiden 1629-1631, 
exh. cat., ed. Alan Chong (Boston: Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum; Zwolle: Waanders, 2000), 
cat. 11; and Marieke de Winkel, “The Tribute Money,” in The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, 
exh. cat., ed. Ernst van de Wetering and Bernhard Schnackenburg (Kassel: Staatliche Museen 
Kassel, Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis; Wolfratshausen: 
Edition Minerva, 2001), no. 34/I. 

3 Christopher Etheridge and Stephen Gritt at the National Gallery of Canada uphold the 
attribution to Rembrandt, based on a variety of technical analyses. They assert that at the time 
the dendrochronology was done, Dr Peter Kleins model supposed a larger average number of sap 
rings, leading to the assumption of a longer gap between the last recorded growth ring and the 
panels use. At the time, Dr Klein pointed out that a date of 1629 was possible, although in his 
view, statistically less likely. Since then, improved data and knowledge have refined the model 
for felling date, sapwood statistics and seasoning time, suggesting that a date of use after the 
mid-1620s is perfectly reasonable. In addition, several panels from this period in Rembrandts 
production have similar dendrochronological profiles. Recent x-radiography and, more importantly, 
infrared reflectography show that the paintings genesis is also characteristic of the artist. The 
architecture has been modified during painting—in line with Rembrandt’s practice in executing 
Judas Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver (fig. 6). Additionally, drawings and prints from the time 
show him struggling with architecture and space, and the resulting unbalanced composition is 
found in other works from this period. Etheridge and Gritt state that the overall nature of the 
surface and the paint, as well as the sense of touch, is entirely characteristic of Rembrandts early 
work, both when viewed under magnification and in x-radiography. Finally, during the 1990s, 
the Canadian Conservation Institute analyzed the paint and found it to be entirely consistent 
with Rembrandt’s use (email communication to the author, 2 May 2019 ). 

4 For a colour illustration of the painting, which has recently been called Jan Lievens, see Bernhard 
Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival of the Young Rembrandt, trans. Kristin Lohse Belkin 
(Petersberg: Michael Imhof, 2016), cat. 3. Additional attributions include Willem de Poorter 
(1608-c. 1650) and Paulus Lesire (1611-1654). See Goldfarb, “The Tribute Money,” cat. 11. 
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cat. 11 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

The Presentation in the Temple 

c. 1630-1631 
oil on canvas 
48.3 x 55.9 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2014 (57-001.19) 
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Fig. 86 Jan Lievens, The Presentation in the Temple, before cutting down, 56.5 x 48.8 cm 


THIS PAINTING SHOWS a high priest in shimmering gold robes seated on 
a dais. On his lap is an open volume, from which he recites holy verses. Behind 
him stands a sober guard with an impressive crozier. To the guard’s left is a 
burning brazier and a man leaning over a balustrade to observe the scene below. 
The subject of his attention is at the lower left: the bearded Simeon bearing the 
Christ child, surrounded by a halo. 

This scene comes from the Gospel of Luke (2:25-35), which recounts the 
story of the presentation of the infant Christ in the temple. According to custom, 
a newborn male was to be brought to the local temple in order to be formally 
introduced into the Jewish faith. His healthy birth was also to be celebrated 
by a sacrifice, typically of two doves. Mary and Joseph travelled to Jerusalem 
to participate in these rites, and when they entered the holy space they were 
greeted by the aged Simeon. Simeon, a devout man who had been told by the 
Holy Spirit that he would not die until he had seen the Messiah, took the infant 
in his arms and proclaimed him the saviour. The present scene was originally 
larger (fig. 86) and included the figures of Mary and Joseph. 1 

Lievens had explored the theme of Simeon and the Christ Child earlier 
in his career (fig. 87), 2 in the larger-than-life scale that Constantijn Huygens 
describes as characteristic of his style. 3 He had, however, worked on a smaller, 
full-length scale at times during his Leiden period. 4 The present painting 
demonstrates how closely he looked to Rembrandt (fig. 88). The commanding 
figure of the guard with the crozier, the smoking brazier and the halo around the 
head of the Christ child are present in Rembrandt’s print. The creative exchange 
between the two artists fuelled their artistic achievements throughout their 
time in Leiden. 5 


1 David de Witt notes that the work was cut down some time before 1929. See David de Witt, “The 
Presentation in the Temple,” in The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish Paintings (Kingston, 

ON: Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 2008), 193. 

2 See also the version of about 1625, reproduced in Werner Sumowski, Gemalde der Rembrandt- 
Schiiler , vol. 3 (Landau, Pfalz: PVA, 1983), fig. 1223. 

3 “Everything his young spirit endeavours to capture must be magnificent and lofty. Rather than 
depicting his subject in its true size, he chooses a larger scale.” As quoted in Christiaan Vogelaar, 
ed., Rembrandt & Lievens in Leiden. ‘Eenjong en edel schildersduoVa pair of young and noble 
painters,’ exh. cat. (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: Waanders, 1991), 132. 

4 See, for example, copies after his Isaac and Esau and Susanna and the Elders, cats. 34 and 35 in 
Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch and Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: 

A Collaboration on Copper, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996). 

5 It is likely that Rembrandt owned the present painting, as Jasper Hillegers and others have 
acknowledged. This would explain the numerous compositional similarities between this 
painting and Rembrandts interpretation of the subject around 1654 in print. 



Fig. 87 Jan Lievens, The Song of Simeon, 
c. 1624-1625, oil on canvas, 6g.8 x 55.8 cm. 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen's 
University, Kingston. Gift of Alfred and 
Isabel Bader, 2014 



Fig. 88 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Circumcision 
in the Temple:Small Plate, c. 1630, etching 
and drypoint on paper, 8.8 x 6.4 cm. Museum 
het Rembrandthuis, Amsterdam 
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cat. 12 

Follower of Gerrit Dou 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1613-Leiden, Netherlands 1675) 

Saint Jerome in the Wilderness 

17 th century 
oil on canvas 
78.0 x 60.0 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2014 (57-001.02) 
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Fig. 8g Jan van Vliet after Rembrandt van 
Rijn, Saint Jerome Kneeling in Prayer, 
around 1631, etching and engraving on paper, 
36.0 x 2g.o cm. British Museum, London 



A BEARDED, BALD MAN pauses in reflection over a large book, his quill 
pen resting on his lips as he contemplates. Supporting the open book are a 
number of objects, including a crucifix, a large scarf, an hourglass and additional 
volumes. While these things nourish his soul, a basket of food and a gourd of 
water, both visible in the background, nourish his body. The environment is 
ambiguous, though the tree stump, overhead vine and grasses behind and below 
the man indicate that he is outdoors. The illumination, however, is focused 
and likely divine. 

As Werner Sumowski has noted, 1 many parts of this painting follow a 
composition of the same subject etched by Jan van Vliet after a lost work by 
Rembrandt (fig. 89). The vine symbolizing Christ, the various elements of the 
still life, the large volume, the sleeping mat and the lion all relate back to Van 
Vliet’s print. 2 By combining the visual tradition of Saint Jerome as an ascetic in 
the wilderness and Saint Jerome the scholar, the artist of this painting captured 
the defining attributes of the holy figure. Gerrit Dou trained with Rembrandt 
in Leiden and remained in the city for his entire career. He made a few 
paintings of Saint Jerome types (fig. 90) later in his career, 3 employing his 
notable “fine” manner of painting with minute brushstrokes. Though the 
attribution of the present painting is debated, Fred Meijer has pointed out 
similarities with the work of Pieter Hermansz. Verelst (c. r6r8-c. r678), a 
pupil of Dou. 4 
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The notable absence of Catholic ornament, such as the crucifix that appears 
in Van Vliet’s print, and the emphasis on Jerome (c. 347-420) as a writer 
would have made this painting suitable for the Protestant, academic 
environment of Leiden. Jeromes role as translator—transforming the Hebrew 
Old Testament and Greek New Testament into the more linguistically precise 
Latin Vulgate—and exegete of the Bible would have mirrored that of the 
numerous theologians employed at the university. Furthermore, the tome 
that the saint contemplates would have had direct parallels to the publishing 
industry in the city. In crafting an image of Saint Jerome as a thinker and 
writer, the author of this image would have found a welcoming audience 
for it in Leiden. 

1 Werner Sumowski, Gemalde der Rembrandt-Schiiler, vol. 5 (Landau, Pfalz: PVA, 1989), no. 3061. 

2 The lion, the head of which is hard to read in the lower left-hand corner, may be a later addition. 
On this motif, see David de Witt, “Saint Jerome in the Wilderness,” The Bader Collection: Dutch 
and Flemish Paintings (Kingston, ON: Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 2008), 22. 

3 See also a painting of the same year in Minneapolis: Gerrit Dou, A Hermit Praying, 1670, oil on 
panel, Minneapolis Institute of Art, Minneapolis (no. 87-11). 

4 De Witt, The Bader Collection, 22. 


Fig. go Gerrit Dou, The Hermit, 1670, oil on 
panel, 46.0 x 34.5 cm. National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC. Timken Collection 
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cat. 13 

Isaac de Jouderville 

(Leiden, Netherlands c. 1613-Amsterdam, Netherlands c. 1648) 

Minerva in Her Study 

c. 1631 
oil on panel 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
43.2 x 34.6 cm 
Denver Art Museum, Denver 
Gift of the Bonfils Foundation (1959.114) 
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Fig. gi Rembrandt van Rijn, Minerva in Her Study, c. 1631, oil on panel, 60.7x49.3 cm. Gemaldegalerie, Staatliche Museen, Berlin 



A YOUNG WOMAN, deep in study, is seated at a table adorned with numerous 
scholarly attributes. Her attire is surprisingly spectacular for the surroundings, 
with pearls around her neck and in her hair, and a beautifully embroidered 
cloak joined by a bejewelled clasp. Next to the volume that she is reading is an 
inkwell with a quill pen in it, and behind it lie a scarf, a lute, and additional 
books. A pair of globes may be observed in the shadows of a recessed space in 
the background, next to which hangs a large shield bearing the face of Medusa. 
The rich palette of jewel tones, complemented by the gold embroidery on the 
cloak and tablecloth, makes this painting sparkle. This woman is Minerva, 
the Roman goddess of wisdom and warfare. 

In motif and tenor, this painting resembles Rembrandt’s Minerva (fig. 91), 
which also shows the goddess wearing an embroidered cloak while seated at a 
table, a large book propped upon a lute and a shield bearing the head of the 
Medusa. The full-length depiction of a single figure in an interior can also 
be seen in several paintings from this period: Saint Paul in Prison (fig. 14), 

The Artist in His Studio (fig. 20) and Jeremiah Lamenting the Destruction of 
Israel (fig. 75). There is an increasing attention to rich materials, reflective 
surfaces and complicated poses over the course of these paintings. Jouderville’s 
work fits well into this chronology, as he arrived in Rembrandt’s studio in 1629. 1 

While Rembrandt’s painting of Minerva may have been the work that was 
in the collection of the stadholder and his wife in The Hague, 2 the goddess 
would have certainly been a fitting subject for a university city like Leiden. 
Willem of Orange described the newly established university as a solid 
supporter and keeper of freedom, arising as it did out of the violent siege 
of the city by the Spanish in 1574. Minerva, thus, would have served a dual 
function as both a symbol of the scholarly objectives associated with the only 
university in the United Provinces and as a reminder of the situation of war 
from which the university originated. 3 Jouderville’s image of a studious, rather 
than warlike, goddess would have reflected the intellectual environment 
of the university at its most elegant. 


1 If this work and that in Dublin (fig. 22) are indications of the artists skill around 1629 to 1630, 
then Jouderville must have had training prior to arriving in Rembrandt’s studio. 

2 “89 Een stuck schilderij de Melancolij, sijnde een vrouw sittende op eenen stoel aen een taeffel 
daerop liggende boecken, een luyt ende andere instrumenten, door Jan Lievensz.” See Walter L. 
Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents (New York: Abaris, 1979), doc. 1632/3. For a discussion 
of this work, see Josua Bruyn et al. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus 
of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1 (Boston/The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982), C9. 

3 The figure of Minerva, or Pallas Athene, graced the original seal of the university in 1575. As M. 
W. Jurrianse notes, red wax impressions of the original seal exist, but the matrix does not. See Jos 
M. M. Hermans and Marc Nelissen, eds., Charters of Foundation and Early Documents of the 
Universities of the Coimbra Group (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2005), 62. 


cat. 14 

Leiden School, possibly Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

Two Old Men Disputing (“Saint Peter and Saint Paul”) 

c. 1630 
oil on panel 
39.1 x 31.9 cm 

The Leiden Collection, New York (GD-101) 
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TWO E L D E R LY MEN sit in discussion at the end of a table. The intensity of 
their dialogue is evident in their postures and expressions: the one in red sits 
back in his chair, his left hand posed on his hip in resoluteness. His conversation 
partner, dressed in green, leans forward in his chair, his wide eyes and open 
mouth suggesting incredulity. The scholarly tenor of their discussion is 
indicated by the large open book on the table, which seems to suggest a debate 
over a biblical passage, as well as various books and scrolls. Behind the two men 
on the wall is what appears to be a large oval mirror that reflects the table. 

This painting is closely related to an early work by Rembrandt, Two Scholars 
Disputing (fig. 92), of 1628. The arrangement of the two men, with one in lost 
profile and the other facing frontally, echoes in reverse the Melbourne painting, 
as does the prominent placement of books. Yet the diagonal of the table of the 
present painting, leading into the dark background, reduces the power of the 
compositional arrangement of the Melbourne painting. 

The subject of the Melbourne painting has been identified as Saints Peter 
and Paul in debate, 1 a subject described in Galatians (2:11-14). 2 In the second 


Fig. g2 Rembrandt van Rijn, Two Scholars 
Disputing, 1628, oil on panel, 72.4 x 59.7 cm. 
National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne. 
Felton Bequest, 1936 
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Fig. g3 Lucas van Leyden, Saints Peter and 
Paul in a Landscape, 1527, engraving on paper, 
14.4x10.0 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1948 


chapter, the debate over the necessity of a Christian to accept the principles 
of Jewish life was of primary concern. Paul, who initiated the discussion 
and who believed that faith alone was sufficient, is recognizable by his long 
beard; Peter, who believed that the laws of Judaism had to be followed for the 
redemption of Christians, is seen from behind. Notably, Paul points to a 
passage in the book on Peters lap to support his argument. 

While the present painting does not display the clear gestures and narrative 
power of the Melbourne painting, the tenets of theological debate resonate, 
particularly in the context of the first third of the seventeenth century. That 
debate, which centred on faith and its role in salvation, would have clearly 
echoed the dispute between the Remonstrants and the Counter-Remonstrants 
originating at the university. This dispute had fierce political implications for 
the city, and the fledging republic between 1617 and 1618. While the large 
paintings (Last Judgment [verso], c. 1527, Museum De Lakenhal, Leiden) and 
print (fig. 93) by Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) of Saint Peter, protector of 
Leiden, and Saint Paul would have certainly informed the conception of this 
painting, the use of contemporary clothing, including the skull caps and flat 
linen collars, would have imbued the painting with a distinctly seventeenth- 
century resonance. 

1 Christiaan Tiimpel, “Studien zur Ikonographie der Historien Rembrandts: Deutung und 
Interpretation der Bildinhalte,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek (1969): 182-87. 

2 The first chapter of Galatians (1:18) describes that Paul went to visit Peter and stayed with him 
for fifteen days. The verses that refer to the debate (Galatians 2:11-14), however, describe the 
moment when the two men met in Antioch. As was common, Rembrandt conflated the two 
episodes in his Melbourne painting. 
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cat. 15 

Leiden School 
Elderly Man 

c. 1630 
oil on panel 
50.9 x 40.6 cm 

The Leiden Collection, New York (GD-109) 
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Fig. g4 Jan Lievens, Head of an Old Man, c. i62g, oil on panel, 

5g.7 x 48.0 cm. National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin. Presented Sir Edgar 
Vincent, igio 


Fig. g5 Gerrit Dou, A Scholar Sharpening his Quill, c. 1632-1635, 
oil on panel, 26.3 x 21.2 cm. The Leiden Collection, New York 


A MAN WITH A BALD PATE, greying hair and prominent facial growth is 
represented bust-length and in profile. His downward gaze lends him an air 
of contemplation. The simplicity of his white chemise and heavy brown cloak 
direct attention to the detailed execution of his face: the fine wrinkles in the 
forehead, the undulating contours of the cheek and the minute strokes in the 
hair. This painting is an exquisite depiction of the contours of the human face. 

This model appears in numerous paintings and prints by Rembrandt van 
Rijn, Jan Lievens and Gerrit Dou, 1 though the profile pose was most closely 
associated with the painted tronies by Lievens (fig. 94) and Gerrit Dou (fig. 95), 
in addition to printed ones by Rembrandt (fig. 96), of the late 1620s and 
early 1630s. While the model has been connected with “the keeper of the 
Almshouse,” 2 Henriette Rahusen has recently associated this keeper with Jan 
Cornelisz. van Heussen, 3 the head of the St Catherine’s almshouse in Leiden. 
If this identification is accurate, it reveals a great deal about the nature of 
the models employed by those in Rembrandts circle, specifically that they 
were not all family members. Rahusen has uncovered archival documents 
that indicate that Van Heussen lived in the same neighbourhood as Rembrandt 
around 1630. 4 This argues for the idea that Rembrandt and Lievens together 
employed the distinctive face of Van Heussen as a paid model. At the very 
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Fig. g6 Rembrandt van Rijn, Bust of an Old 
Man, 1630, etching on paper, n.g x g.7 cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 



least, it reinforces the importance this model had for Rembrandt’s network, an 
importance borne out of visual intrigue and not merely familial convenience. 

The attribution of the painting remains a question. The incredibly precise 
and smooth surface and interpretation of reflections relate to some of Dou’s 
paintings, but the scale is quite unlike the young painter. In some ways, the 
authorship is beside the point, for the proliferation of images of this model, 
numbering more than a dozen from the period around 1630, indicates not 
only the interest on the part of these artists but the appeal on the market. 


1 Henriette Rahusen, “Elderly Man,” in The Leiden Collection Catalogue, ed. Arthur K. Wheelock, 
Jr., https://www.theleidencollection.com/archive, accessed 24 March 2019. 

2 Meredith Hale, “Old Man Holding a Skull,” in Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, exh. cat., 
ed. Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr. (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee: Milwaukee 
Art Museum; Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 2008), cat. 22. 

3 The 1640 inventory of Jan Jansz. Orlers mentions “the keeper of the Almshouse with a Skull 

in his hand ... painted after life,” a painting now associated with one in a private collection. See 
M. L. Wurfbain and R. E. O. Ekkart, Geschildert tot Leyden anno 1626, exh. cat. (Leiden: Stedelijk 
Museum De Lakenhal, 1976), 18. 

4 See Rahusen, “Elderly Man.” 
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cat. 16 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

The Small Lion Hunt (with One Lion) 

c. 1629-1630 
etching on paper 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
state 1 of 1 
15.8 x 11.8 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
Purchased 1961 (9562) 
Illustrated here 

Regina and Hamilton venues 
state 1 of 1 
15.8 x 11.7 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 182) 
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A TURBANED MAN on horseback raises his sword. He directs his offensive 
towards a lion, who is about to sink his teeth into a fallen horseman still astride 
his steed. In an act of bold self-preservation, this figure raises his spear above 
the lion’s head. The swirling mass of energy centres on the lions ferocious head. 
Though the location is unclear, the illumination from the upper right falls upon 
the two men and the lion, creating a sense of depth with the foreshortened 
body of the fallen horse lying in shadow. 

As many scholars have noted, this print was inspired by an etching (fig. 31) 
by Antonio Tempesta (1555-1630), an accomplished Italian printmaker whom 
Rembrandt admired. 1 While Rembrandt assimilates Tempesta’s fallen horse 
seen from behind, he takes very little direct inspiration from the Italian’s 
comprehensive composition. Rembrandt omits the distant cavalry and the 
mountainous landscape in favour of concentrating upon the interaction 
between man and beast. The close cropping and vertical orientation heighten 
the intensity of the battle. 

As ambitious as the print may be in terms of its dynamism and rendering 
of space, the composition is difficult to read. The quickly laid-in lines 
articulating the contours of the horseman on the right and those of the lion 
are not contiguous, nor do any of the figures have a sense of volume that allows 


Fig. g7 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Small 
Lion Hunt (with Two Lions), c. 1632, 
etching on paper, 15.4 x 12.5 cm. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Harry Brisbane Dick Fund, igi8 



ig2 








Fig. g8 Rembrandt van Rijn, Young Lion 
Resting, c. 1638-1642, chalk and wash 
on paper, 11.5 x 15.0 cm. The Leiden 
Collection, New York 


the viewer to form relationships between them and construct an understanding 
of spatial depth. A second composition (fig. 97), this time with two lions, 
shows the artist working through these issues. He has learned to create more 
pronounced darks through grouping the hatched lines more closely to each 
other in the foreground and on the horse on the left. 1 2 He reduces the number 
of distracting strokes used to articulate the landscape, and he slightly abrades 
the surface of the copperplate to produce a series of light, sweeping lines 
against which the central horse can more clearly be read. Finally, he expands the 
print’s tonal range, creating a tapestry of greys across the surface of the paper. 

Rembrandt finally saw a real lion (fig. 98) in the late 1630s, and his rendering 
of the shape of the head and its relationship to the body reveals the importance 
for the master of working after a live model. That he made three drawings 
of this subject indicates that he was concerned with anatomy, 3 whereas his 
priority in the present etching was the raw energy of the encounter. The two 
etched compositions demonstrate his ambition—in tackling a subject much 
esteemed during the Renaissance in a variety of media—to capture the 
spectacle of a violent encounter. 


1 In the inventory drawn up upon his insolvency in 1656, four albums of prints by Tempesta are 
recorded. See Walter L. Strauss et al., The Rembrandt Documents (New York: Abaris, 1979), doc. 
1656/12. 

2 Thomas E. Rassieur has drawn comparisons between these intensely dark passages and the 
artists later use of drypoint. See Thomas E. Rassieur, “Lion Hunts,” in Clifford S. Ackley, ed., 
Rembrandts Journey: Painter, Draftsman, Etcher, exh. cat. (Boston: Museum of Fine Arts; 
Chicago: Art Institute of Chicago; Boston: MFA Publications, 2003), 175. 

3 The other two are in the British Museum, London (nos. 00,9.71 and 00,9.75) and are executed 
in charcoal and grey wash with white heightening. 
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cat. 17 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

Christ Disputing with the Doctors: Small Plate 

1630 

etching on paper 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
state 5 of 7 
9.0 x 6.7 cm 

Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 

Gift from Sir Edmund Walker Collection, 1926 (1472) 

Illustrated here 

Regina and Hamilton venues 
state 3 of 7 
8.9 x 6.8 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 102) 
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IN A LOFTY AND WE LL-ILLU MIN ATED interior, the twelve-year-old Christ 
stands at the centre of a ring of older men. These elders perform a variety of 
activities, from listening attentively to the boy to verifying his assertions in the 
Torah. The only figure standing among this group, Christ extends his arms as 
he speaks, a solemn reminder of his eventual sacrifice. His gesture serves not 
only to unify the disparate seated figures but to demonstrate his command of 
their attention. The light pouring in from the upper left suggests the divine 
revelation of his words. In the background to the right, two figures enter. These 
may be his parents, Mary and Joseph, who had brought him to Jerusalem for 
Passover and had inadvertently left him there when they returned to Nazareth, 
as described in Luke (2:42-5^. 

In contrast to the wild vigour of heavily etched lines seen in The Small Lion 
Hunt (with One Lion) (cat. 16), this etching reveals a more delicate technique. 
Parallel or hatched lines, intersecting or cross-hatched lines and small dots 
known as stippling succeed in defining spatial depth and in modelling figures 
in a light grey colour. The stairway in the background and the sweeping 
lines of the steps lead the eye to the approaching pair in the background. The 
turbaned man seen from behind at the left helps to locate the figures in space. 



Fig. gg Rembrandt van Rijn, Christ Seated Disputing among the Doctors, 1654 etching and possibly drypoint on paper, g.6 x 143 cm. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Henry Walters, ig23 
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Fig. 100 Emanuel de Witte, Interior of the 
Oude Kerk at Delft during a Sermon, 1651, 
oil on panel, 61.0 x 44.0 cm. Wallace 
Collection, London 


Rembrandt marshals the skills developed from his single-figure, printed tronies 
to create vivid characterizations through pose and gesture. 

When Rembrandt returned to this subject (fig. 99) almost twenty-five 
years later, he completely rethought it. Adopting a horizontal orientation that 
allows for emphasis on the act of speaking and listening, the composition 
highlights the density of the group of figures absorbed in Christ’s words. 

His face—youthful in contrast with the aged, bearded ones of the elders 
around him—draws the viewer into the scene, while his placement to the 
left of centre imbues the image with a powerful asymmetry. 

The Protestant denomination privileged oral preaching in the celebration 
of the Christian rite. Catholic churches that had been claimed by the nascent 
Protestant-faith in the United Provinces saw the removal of numerous altar- 
pieces, the whitewashing of walls and an overall reduction in visual attention 
on the altar. 1 The pulpit, from where the preacher shared his sermon, became 
the primary focus (fig. roo). Rembrandt’s etching therefore presents the 
origins of the sacred rite in its most basic form, reminding the viewer of their 
participation in these enduring rituals and reinforcing a collective identity 
through them. 


1 On the transformation of Catholic churches into Protestant ones, see Angela Vanhaelen, The 
Wake of Iconoclasm: Painting the Church in the Dutch Republic (University Park, PA: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2012). 
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cat 18 

Jan van Vliet after Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1600/1610-Leiden, Netherlands 1668) 

The Baptism of the Eunuch 

1631 

etching and engraving on paper 
state 1 of 1 
58.7 x 48.8 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Purchase, with the support of Frances K. Smith, 2003 (46-001) 
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THIS LARGE PRINT illustrates a scene from the book of Acts (8:26-40), 
in which Philip encounters an Ethiopian royal servant along the road from 
Jerusalem to Gaza. Philip, guided by an angel to spread the new Christian 
religion, approaches the man, who is reading from the Old Testament book 
of Isaiah in his chariot. The servant confesses that he does not understand the 
text, and Philip explains the puzzling passage in the context of the arrival of 
Christ. The men discuss as the chariot travels; it eventually comes to some water. 
Fully persuaded by Philips words, the eunuch asks that Philip baptize him as a 
follower of Christ. It is this moment of conversion that Jan van Vliet has depicted. 

Van Vliet worked after a lost painting by Rembrandt: he reproduced it on 
a copperplate, which resulted in the composition being printed in reverse of 
Rembrandt’s work. An extant painting by the master shows the same subject 
(fig. 101), but clear differences can be seen. The principal scene of baptism is 
set further back and located on a lush riverbed, and the entourage is elevated 
on a separate plane. Van Vliet’s print is remarkable in its subtle tonal range, 
seen in the suggestion of distance at the left edge, and in its variety of etched 
lines, particularly the parallel hatching in the horsemans face. 

Because of the beautiful detail achieved in this print, scholars believe that 
Rembrandt must have overseen its production to some degree. 1 This is 
supported by the fact that Van Vliet made a number of reproductive prints 
after Rembrandts most compelling compositions and that the printmaker 
seems to have worked with Rembrandt on at least two of the latter’s prints. 2 


Fig. ioi Rembrandt van Rijn , The Baptism of 
the Eunuch, 1626, oil on panel, 64.0 x 47.5 cm. 
Museum Catharijneconvent, Utrecht. 
Purchase made possible by the Rembrandt 
Association 
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Fig. 102 Lucas Vorsterman after Peter Paul 
Rubens, Adoration of the Shepherds, 1620, 
engraving on paper, 58.0 x 44.0 cm. British 
Museum, London 


When compared with the rather simple compositions that Van Vliet devised 
in the prints that he designed (cat. 34), it is easy to believe that Rembrandt 
must have been involved. 1 2 3 

The scale of this work, however, marks it as an exceptional first step in the 
relationship between the two artists. Significantly larger than catalogues r6 
and r7, this print echoes what was being done in the studio of the great 
Flemish painter Peter Paul Rubens (r577-r64o) with his printmaker, Lucas 
Vorsterman (r595-r675). Vorsterman’s Adoration of the Shepherds (fig. m2) 
after Rubens’s painting in Rouen, for example, is of comparable size. Such 
large-scale prints would have announced Rembrandt as a significant and 
notable artist, and they would have been desired by knowledgeable 
connoisseurs. Rembrandt had explored etching by r63r, of course, but neither 
his skills nor likely his printmaking facilities allowed for the creation of work 
on this scale. Though it is unknown which artist conceived of executing this 
print after Rembrandt’s painting, it certainly launched Rembrandt’s 
reputation into an international orbit during his Leiden period. 


1 Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch and Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: 
A Collaboration on Copper, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996), 45. 
The detail, tonal subtlety and facial expressions argue for Rembrandt’s involvement. 

2 See Martin Royalton-Kisch, “Van Vliet: Rembrandts Printmaker,” in ibid., 9-14. 

3 Rembrandt must have prized these prints on some level, as his 1656 insolvency inventory lists 
“a box with prints by Van Vliet based on paintings by Rembrandt.” See Walter L. Strauss et al., 
The Rembrandt Documents (New York: Abaris, 1979), doc. 1656/12. 
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cat 19 

Jan van Vliet after Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1600/1610-Leiden, Netherlands 1668) 

Head of an Old Man in a Cap 

1634 

etching on paper 
state 1 of 2 
22.0 x 15.5 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Gift of Daphne and Ned Franks, 2002 (45-059) 
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Fig. 103 Jan van Vliet after Rembrandt van 
Rijn, Portrait of a Man, 1633, etching and 
engraving on paper, 21.1 x 17.8 cm. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Bequest of Phyllis Massar, 2011 


JAN VAN VLIET has here worked after the painting in The Bader Collection 
(cat. 6). He captures the topography of the aged mans face through a variety 
of parallel and intersecting lines, densely or loosely spaced across the sheet. 
The forehead, in particular, demonstrates the printmaker’s ability to 
distinguish heavy illumination (in the untouched paper) and dark shadow 
(in the intersecting lines at the proper right). His interpretation of the beard, 
with a series of elegant S-shaped lines, and the cross-hatched strokes along 
the proper left cheek exemplify his subtle touch. 

While the print and painting are approximately the same size, Van Vliet 
accommodates the restrictions imposed by the printed medium. His elderly 
man is situated further from the viewer, thereby altering the relationship 
between the figure and the background as established in the painting. This 
may have been due to a problem with the copperplate upon which Van Viet 
was working. 1 Similarly, he reduces the neutral but subtly illuminated 
background to a starkly lit one, one that is interrupted only by the shadow 
cast by the figure. Finally, he reduces the effect of the layered brushstrokes to 
create a unified, flattened surface in the face. 

The etching is one of a series of six that Van Vliet produced after painted 
heads by Rembrandt. 2 The earliest is dated 1633 (fig. 103), and the majority of 
them embody sober or restrained emotions. The most compelling are those 
that portray extreme emotion, such as his image of a man grieving (fig. 23) 
after the central figure in Judas Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver (fig. 6), 
and his Bust of a Laughing Man in a Gorget (fig. 104) after the painting in The 
Hague (fig. 7). Van Vliet credits Rembrandt as the “inventor” of the original 
figure in each instance. 

In 1634, when Van Vliet executed this print, Rembrandt was already living 
in Amsterdam and earning a successful living as a portraitist in the studio 
of Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661). Whether Van Vliet consulted with 
Rembrandt on the series of prints after his paintings is uncertain, but it is 
notable that of the six prints comprising the series, five were done after 
paintings from Rembrandt’s Leiden period. 3 In four of the six compositions, 
he included the L in the RHL monogram. This indicates that the L served to 
designate the location in which Rembrandt’s painting was executed. The 
revival of Rembrandt’s earlier achievements and the dispersal of them on a 
larger market through the medium of print could have only increased the 
master’s reputation, as well as Van Vliet’s. 


1 See Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch and Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: 
A Collaboration on Copper, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996), no. 10a. 

2 For a recent reconsideration of the two artists’ relationship, see Jaco Rutgers, “Jan van Vliet and 
Rembrandt van Rijn: Their Collaboration Reassessed,” in Rembrandt and his Circle: Insights and 
Discoveries, ed. Stephanie S. Dickey (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2017), 285-304. 

3 The sixth, Bust of an Oriental, relates to several tronies, but cannot be associated with an extant 
painting. 
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Fig. 104 Jsn van Vliet after Rembrandt van Rijn, Bust of a Laughing Man in a Gorget, 1634, etching on paper, 22.5 x ig.o cm. 
British Museum, London 

















cat. 20 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

Bust of a Man Wearing a High Cap, 
Three-Quarters to the Right: The Artist’s Father (?) 

1630 

etching and drypoint on paper 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
state 3 of 6 

10.1 x 8.5 cm 
Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 

Gift from Sir Edmund Walker Collection, 1926 (1496) 

Illustrated here 

Regina and Hamilton venues 
state 3 of 6 

10.2 x 8.4 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 443) 
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THE MODEL KNOWN as “Rembrandt’s father” is posed at an angle to the 
picture plane, draped in a fur-lined cloak that descends in a triangular manner, 
as if falling over the arms of the man’s chair. The dark material of his cloak, 
which diminishes his stature, is balanced by the tall cap, known as a kolpak, an 
accoutrement associated with Polish Jews. 1 His upward gaze offers a dynamic 
counterpoint to the long diagonal contours, while imbuing the otherwise 
expressionless figure with a sense of contemplation. 

Though Rembrandt made many prints using this model around r630, 
this etching concentrates on materiality over expressivity. From the wrinkles 
around the man’s eyes to the scribbled lines that define the sloping contour 
of the right side of his body, Rembrandt here explores the efficiency of line. 
The untouched paper in the area of the fur-lined collar, suggesting its 
illumination, is beautifully rendered, with just a few quick lines to indicate 
its texture. The folds in the kolpak, indicated by the shadowed indentations, 
communicate the suppleness of the pillowy headgear. 

A painting (fig. ros), dated to the same year, shows the same model in 
similar attire. A comparison with the etching demonstrates how Rembrandt 
translated colour into black and white, paint into print. In both works, the 
master gives attention to the head ornament and the fur collar. In the painting, 
however, he works thin paint with a stiff brush to create an effect of long-haired 
fur. It is, in many ways, the most accomplished passage of the painting. In the 
print, however, this is the area that receives the least amount of attention in 
terms of line. Clearly, by r630, Rembrandt had already cultivated a strong 
understanding of how to suggest light and shadow in print. 


Fig. 105 Rembrandt van Rijn, Bust of an 
Old Man in a Fur Cap, 1630, oil on panel, 
22.2 x 17.7 cm. Tiroler Landesmuseum 
Ferdinandeum, Innsbruck 
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Fig. 106 Rembrandt van Rijn, A Polish 
Nobleman, 1637, oil on panel, 
g6.8 x 66.0 cm. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC. Andrew Mellon Collection 


The Italian art writer and biographer Filippo Baldinucci (1624-1697) 
records that the painter 

often went to public sales by auction; and here he bought clothes that 
were old-fashioned and cast-off, as long as they struck him as bizarre 
and picturesque. 1 2 


The fur-lined cloak in this print was sixteenth-century garb typically worn 
by scholars and other men of letters. 3 The kolpak is also distinctive in its 
foreign origins. These articles invited the artist’s exploration of texture and 
materiality in visually powerful ways while also making for a signature style 
during his Leiden period. In his Amsterdam period, he employed similar 
exotic accoutrements in his character studies of the 1630s (fig. 106), but the 
appeal of such costume faded after 1640. 


1 See Gerbrand Korevaar, “Old Man in a High Cap,” in Rembrandts Mother: Myth and Reality, exh. 
cat., ed. Christiaan Vogelaar and Gerbrand Korevaar (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; 
Zwolle: Waanders, 2005), 161. 

2 As quoted in Filippo Baldinucci, “Life of Rembrandt,” in Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci 
and Houbraken, trans. Charles Ford (London: Pallas Athene, 2007), 44. 

3 Marieke de Winkel, ‘“One of the Most Dignified Items of Dress:’ The Iconography of the Tabbaard 
and the Sense of Tradition in Dutch Seventeenth-Century Portraiture,” in Fashion and Fancy: Dress 
and Meaning in Rembrandts Paintings (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2006), 27-50. 
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cat. 21 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

Bearded Man, in a Furred Oriental Cap and Robe 

1631 

etching and engraving on paper 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
state 4 of 5 
14.8 x 12.4 cm 

Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 

Gift of Esther and Sam Sarick, 2006 (2006/262) 

Illustrated here 

Regina and Hamilton venues 
state 4 of 5 
14.5 x 12.9 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 351) 
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Fig. 107 Sebastien Stoskopff, Still Life of the Five Senses, 1633, oil on canvas, 114.0 x 186.0 cm. Musee de I'CEuvre Notre-Dame, Strasbourg 




A MAN IS SEATED in a chair, with his proper right elbow resting on the 
chair’s arm. His torso is rendered in profile, while his head turns towards 
the viewer, creating a beautiful sense of torsion. His downward gaze adds 
further complexity to the composition. The seated figure is bathed in light, 
such that his back and lower body are submerged in shadow against a boldly 
illuminated background. One’s eye is therefore drawn to the dark beard 
and fur cap at the centre of this blank backdrop, a circle of darkness that 
balances the triangle at the lower-left corner. 

Rembrandt captured the likeness of this man several times around 1630, 
often using dramatic costume with fur, silk, brocade and metal to explore light 
and shadow, materiality and texture. This print, however, probes the human 
form. The head is, in fact, slightly larger in relation to the torso, and the neck 
has practically disappeared. Rembrandt struggled at times with anatomy and 
the rendering of volume, 1 particularly when depicting a foreshortened figure. 
The cap, for example, seems relatively flat and lacking in three-dimensionality. 
Yet, the awkward proportions are highly appealing in the lighting situation 
that he has created. 

This modest print, which exists in five states, is illustrative of the 
statement by Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) in his biography of the artist: 

He has produced ... numerous male and female heads with his needle, 
many of which are etched on copper, which have been circulated 
thanks to the press and to the delight of lovers of art. 2 

This print must have circulated widely, as it appears in a painting (fig. 107) 
by the Strasbourg-born Sebastien Stoskopff (1597-1657), 3 who was active in 
Paris until 1639. In interpreting the print in paint, Stoskopff reduces the 
shadow in the left corner so as to maintain a harmonious balance between 
the white papers dispersed throughout the composition. Rembrandt’s print 
here signifies the sense of sight. It has been inserted amongst traditional 
vanitas elements like the clock, burning incense and dice, the latter two of 
which also denote the senses of smell and touch, respectively. These elements 
also possess a distinct vanitas symbolism, which allude to the transience 
of earthly life and pleasures. Stoskopff must have had access to Rembrandt’s 
prints in Paris, which not only confirms the wide circulation of his Leiden - 
era prints but also the recognition of his etched tronies as distinctive and as 
markers of the contemporary art market. 


1 In the first state, for example, Rembrandt made the mans right hand visible but depicted a left 
hand. It was removed in the third state. 

2 As quoted in Arnold Houbraken, “Life of Rembrandt,” in Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, 
Baldinucci and Houbraken, trans. Charles Ford (London: Pallas Athene, 2007), 88. 

3 Prints and paintings by Rembrandt and Jan Lievens also appear in still lifes by Simon Luttichuys 
(1610-1661), an artist active in Amsterdam by 1649. See, for example, his painting in the 
National Museum, Gdansk (fig. 108). For a more comprehensive analysis, see Bernd Ebert, 
Simon und Isaack Luttichuys: Monographie mit kritischem Werkverzeichnis (Munich: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, 2009), cats. Sim. A3-Sim. A5. 
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cat. 22 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

Bust of an Old Man in a Fur Cap 

c. 1630 
etching on paper 
state 3 of 4 
16.4 x 14.4 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Purchase, J. Stuart Fleming Fund, 2005 (48-002) 
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Fig. 108 Simon Luttichuys, Vanitas Still Life with Skull, Print and Paintings by Rembrandt and Jan Lievens, with a Reflection of the 
Painter at Work, 1635-1640, oil on panel, 47.0 X36.0 cm. National Museum, Gdansk 



A M A N , the type often called “Rembrandt’s father,” is posed in profile facing 
to the right. Around his head is a swirling mass of striped and plain material, 
out of which emerges a furry cap, likely one of Polish origin known as a kolpak. 
His gaze is directed slightly downward, which, combined with his hunched 
shoulders, contributes to an overall feeling of frailty. The exquisite variety of 
marks that Lievens has made on the copperplate—from the hatching in the 
man’s heavy cloak to the round stipples near his temples—demonstrates 
the artist’s incredible understanding of the etched medium. 

As indicated by the number three in the upper-right corner, this print is 
one of a series of seven etched tronies that Lievens executed between r630 and 
r632, though no title page is known. 1 All seven images depict male heads, six 
of them in profile, but this one is the most sophisticated in terms of exotic garb 
and the attention given to its execution. Interestingly, Rembrandt reworked 
Lievens’s print and issued it in r635 with the inscription “Rembrandt geretuckert” 
[retouched by Rembrandt] (fig. 33) as one of four in a series known as “the 
Oriental Heads.” Rembrandt’s changes are subtle: he lightens the shadows in 
the cloak and on the side of the face, in addition to removing Lievens’s IL 
monogram. This is a fascinating example of the engagement between the two 
artists beyond their Leiden years, and it also reveals the master’s admiration 
for his younger colleague’s abilities. 

Further respect is suggested by the inclusion of a painted variation on 
Lievens’s print in a still life (fig. ro8) dated around r635 by the British-born 
Simon Luttichuys (r6ro-r66r). Clearly, the tronies that Lievens and Rembrandt 
had developed in tandem for the market had made their mark: Luttichuys 
was likely in England when he painted this still life. 2 No trace of a painted 
version of Lievens’s head exists; it may be that Luttichuys simply imagined a 
version in oil based on Lievens’s etching. 3 Just three years after Lievens and 
Rembrandt had left Leiden, their signature work continued to inspire still-life 
painters across Europe. 


1 The series was not published until Lievens moved to Antwerp. Six of the seven heads bear the 
address of the print publisher Pieter de Bailliu (1613-after 1660), and the entire series 

of seven was published by Franciscus van den Wijngaerde (1614-1679). See Stephanie S. Dickey, 
“A Series of Character Studies,” in Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, exh. cat., ed. Arthur 
K. Wheelock, Jr. (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee: Milwaukee Art Museum; 
Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis: 2008), 197-98. 

2 For a recent review of Luttichuys s period in England, see Bernd Ebert, ‘“Littlehouse in 
Cambridge: das Friihwerk von Simon Luttichuys (1610-1661) in neuem Licht,” in Face Book: 
Studies on Dutch and Flemish Portraiture of the i6 th -i8 th Centuries. Liber Amicorum presented 
to Rudolf E.O. Ekkart on the occasion of his 65 th Birthday, ed. Edwin Buijsen, Charles Dumas 
and Volker Manuth (Leiden: Primavera, 2012), 243-52. 

3 A painted version, if one existed, would have likely predated the etching and would have been 
done in reverse. The other painted panel, also after an etching by Lievens and in the same 
direction as the print, stands next to the old man. 
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cat. 23 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

Bust of a Bearded Man 

c. 1630 
etching on paper 
state 2 of 3 
9.3 x 8.3 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Purchase, J. Stuart Fleming Fund, 2009 (52-017) 
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Fig. iog Jan Lievens, Bust of an Old Man, c. 1630, etching on paper, state 3 of 3,16.4 x 13.6 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 



A HEAVY, bearded man sits facing right. The creases and pouches around his 
eyes suggest an age greater than that indicated by his dark hair and covered 
pate. His profile is defined by his prominent nose, which is rather flat like the 
contours of his face but terminates in a bulbous form. His hair is made up of a 
series of undulating and hatched lines, with dot-like stipples to suggest stubble 
across the face. Though his face is rendered in profile, the man’s body is rotated 
slightly towards the viewer in order to present his fine clothing. He wears a 
fur-lined cloak with pleated sleeves, beneath which a heavy chain and cross¬ 
like pendant. 

This tronie, unlike catalogue 22, does not appear to have been part of a 
series. The lack of dramatic pose and evocative expression points to the 
costume as its central focus. Indeed, the variety of textures—from the hard, 
smooth surface of the chain to the coarse fur on the cloak to the supple hair 
of his beard—is impressive, and it demonstrates the artist’s ability to conjure a 
variety of materials. This impression, which is the second state of the print, 
shows Lievens working through the development of the composition. In the 
third and final state (fig. 109), he adds further definition to the eye, the cloak 
and the edge of the fur lining, while also strengthening the contour of the 
nose. The result is a crisper, more clearly defined figure in three dimensions, 
one that maximizes the potential of the etching technique. As a sign of his 
completion of the work, Lievens applied his IL monogram. 1 

That Rembrandt and Lievens worked through multiple states to perfect 
their etchings is visible in the Leiden period. Lievens’s image of a seated hermit 
(cat. 26), for example, exists in a remarkable eight states, 2 while Rembrandt’s 
The Raising of Lazarus (fig. 34) can be found in nine states. The tronies 
generally exist in fewer states than the narrative prints, as multi-figure 
compositions involve more variables related to the rendering of light and 
shadow, pose and gesture. From whom the two artists learned to etch remains 
a mystery, though they had each clearly mastered the medium and enjoyed 
perfecting their etched images by 1630. 


1 It is unclear which state of the print is reproduced in the still life by Simon Luttichuys in a 
private collection in Taiwan. For an illustration, see Bernd Ebert, Simon und Isaack Luttichuys: 
Monographic mit kritischem Werkverzeichnis (Munich: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2009), cat. Sim. A3. 

2 Stephanie S. Dickey has found eight states, whereas Bernhard Schnackenburg records only 
seven. See Stephanie S. Dickey, “Seated Hermit,” in Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered , 
exh. cat., ed. Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr. (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee: 
Milwaukee Art Museum; Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 2008), 200, and Bernhard 
Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival of the Young Rembrandt, trans. Kristin Lohse 
Belkin (Petersberg: Michael Imhof, 2016), 350. 
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cat. 24 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

The Artist’s Mother with Her Hand on Her Chest 

1631 

etching on paper 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
state 2 of 6 
9.5 x 6.7 cm 

Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 
Purchase 1922 (645) 

Illustrated here 

Regina and Hamilton venues 
state 1 of 6 
9.4 x 6.6 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 464) 
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MODEST IN SIZE but powerful in its rendering of emotion, this etching 
shows an elderly woman rendered in bust-length, looking downward. She 
wears simple clothing: a light-coloured chemise beneath a heavy shawl and 
veil enveloping her. She is set against a plain background, and the ring of 
light around her suggests that she is illuminated from the upper right. 

The model in this etching has long been identified as Rembrandt’s mother, 
and the history of this identification may have begun with this print. When the 
inventory of the Amsterdam print dealer Clement de Jonghe (c. 1624-1677) was 
drawn up in 1679, it contained a reference to “Rembrants moeder” (Rembrandt’s 
mother). 1 No further identification was provided, but in the first catalogue 
raisonne of Rembrandt’s prints, Edme-Fran^ois Gersaint (1694-1750) connects 
the De Jonghe reference to this image. 2 As De Jonghe knew Rembrandt (fig. 110) 
later in life, the printseller may have had privileged information about the 
sitter in this print. Rembrandt’s mother, Neeltgen Willemsdr. van Zuytbrouck 
(1569-1640), would have been sixty-two in the year that he created this print. 
The sagging skin of her cheeks and the prominent veins in her left hand 
suggest years beyond that age, but Rembrandt could have enhanced the 
markers of extreme age for his own artistic purposes. 3 


Fig. no Rembrandt van Rijn, Portrait 
of Clement de Jonghe, 1651, etching on 
paper, 20.8 x 16.2 cm. British Museum, 
London 
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Fig. 111 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Artist’s Mother Seated in an Oriental 
Headdress: Half-Length, 1631, etching on paper, 14.5 x i2.g cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Fig. 112 Rembrandt van Rijn, Hannah in the Temple, c. 1628, oil on 
panel, 55.45x44.0 cm. Hamburger Kunsthalle, Hamburg 


Though Rembrandt made dozens of etched character studies like this one, 
most of them contain only the torso and head, and lack hands. The presence 
here of the hand across the chest, a gesture taken up in another print of the 
same year (fig. rrr), not only serves to animate the image but may also have 
symbolic meaning. The major emblem book or “dictionary” of allegorical 
representation of the period, Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia of r6o3, lists under the 
representation of Faith that “the hand she is holding on her chest... shows that 
in her heart the true and living Faith resides.” 1 2 3 4 This suggestion of piety is entirely 
appropriate for this figure, who would have aimed to embody that virtue as a 
historical woman, as well as in the representations of Anna (fig. m) and others 
in which she served. 

1 Dieuwke de Hoop Scheffer and Karel G. Boon, “Nogmaals de invartislijst van Clement de Jonghe,” 
Kroniek van het Rembrandthuis 4 (1972): 126. 

2 Edme-Fran<;ois Gersaint, Catalogue raisonne de toutes les pieces quiforment Voeuvre de Rembrandt 
(Paris: Hochereau, 1751), cat. 318. 

3 Alternatively, the figure may be another family member. See Stephanie S. Dickeys essay in this 
volume, 53 . 

4 As translated in Gerbrand Korevaar, “Old Woman with a Hand on her Chest,” in Rembrandts 
Mother: Myth and Reality, exh. cat., ed. Christiaan Vogelaar and Gerbrand Korevaar (Leiden: 
Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle: Waanders, 2005), 98. 
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cat. 25 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

The Artist’s Mother Seated at a Table, Looking Right: 

Three-Quarter Length 

c. 1631 
etching on paper 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
state 2 of 3 
15.0 x 13.2 cm 
Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 
Gift of Esther and Sam Sarick, 2006 (2006/270) 
Illustrated here 

Regina and Hamilton venues 
state 2 of 3 
14.9 x 13.1 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 457) 
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Fig. 113 Hendrick Goltzius, Anna Fullings (The Artist's Mother), c. 1580, engraving on paper, 15.9 x 11.8 cm. Kupferstichkabinett, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin 



































































THE WOMAN traditionally identified as “Rembrandt’s mother” is seated at 
a table, facing right, with her steady gaze directed into the distance. Her hands 
rest in her lap in a peaceful pose. Her garb of a black veil, white chemise and 
dark fur-lined cloak appears in numerous etchings by the artist (cat. 24), and 
it makes for a harmonious play of light and dark across the paper. The surface 
of the tablecloth, the rounded arm of the chair and the woman’s hands offset 
the darkness of her clothing and veil. 

This work resembles a formal portrait in its format and composition. 
Though the artist was committed to exploring themes of old age and the 
topography of the human face through this model, he may have been looking 
to an earlier precedent in this circumstance. The pioneering printmaker 
Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617) executed early in his career a portrait of a 
woman thought to be his mother, Anna Fullings, or his mother-in-law, 
Agatha Scholiers (fig. 113). 1 The poses of Rembrandt’s and Goltzius’s women 
are very similar, though Goltzius’s engraving follows the Northern portrait 
tradition by including a landscape background and a laudatory inscription. 
The 1656 insolvency inventory of Rembrandt’s estate included hundreds of 
prints and drawings by established older artists, including work by Goltzius. 
Though it is often thought that he began his extensive art collection once he 
had access to the grand auctions in Amsterdam, Rembrandt may have begun 
collecting works by his predecessors while in Leiden. Alternatively, he may 
have found inspiration in a portrait (fig. 4) by Jan Lievens of the connoisseur 
Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687) dating to a few years earlier. 

The biographer Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) praises the variety seen 
in Rembrandt’s drawings, but the same may be said of his prints. 2 His tronies 
employ a small group of models in various poses, costumes and gestures, 
which serve to convey a spectrum of psychological states. Rembrandt may 
have sketched his model directly onto the copperplate, capturing her face and 
costume with beautiful detail. In contrast to Lievens, who executed Huygens’s 
portrait over two seasons and delivered a portrait with an unusually small 
head, Rembrandt achieved harmonious proportions in this figure. 


1 Gerbrand Korevaar, “Old Woman Seated at a Table,” in Rembrandts Mother: Myth and Reality, 
exh. cat., ed. Christiaan Vogelaar and Gerbrand Korevaar (Leiden: Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; 
Zwolle: Waanders, 2005), 107. 

2 “As regards his art he was very inventive, which is why one frequently sees so many different 
sketches of the same subject by his hand, which are also full of alterations as regards characteriza¬ 
tion, posture and details of costume ... Indeed, in that regard, he excels all others.” See Arnold 
Houbraken, “Life of Rembrandt,” in Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and Houbraken, 
trans. Charles Ford (London: Pallas Athene, 2007), 60. 
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cat. 26 

Jan Lievens 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1607-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1674) 

The Hermit 

c. 1631 
etching on paper 

Kingston and Edmonton venues 
state 6 of 8 
24.3 x 18.1 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
Purchased 1993 (36872) 
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Fig. 114 J an Lievens, A Seated Hermit, c. 1632, 
chalk on paper, i8.g x 13.9 cm. British Museum, 
London 


Fig. 115 Jan Lievens, Saint Jerome, c. 1630, 
etching on paper, 24.6 x 21.0 cm. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Purchase, The Elisha Whittelsey Collection, 
The Elisha Whittelsey Fund 


A BEARDED MAN, dressed in long robes and a peaked cap, stares fixedly 
into space with his hands joined. He sits in a shallow, grotto-like space that is 
surrounded by foliage and rocky outcroppings. His slightly reclined body and 
protruding robes form a diagonal that extends from the upper-left to the 
lower-right corners, making for a dynamic composition in spite of his lack 
of movement. Though the subject remains unidentified, 1 he is clearly meant 
to represent a pious and ascetic figure. 

For these etching, Lievens seems to have worked from a drawing in red 
chalk (fig. 114) that was likely made after a live model. The loose lines of the 
chair were rapidly sketched in—and visibly altered, so that the back offered 
more support to the man—while the man’s face and robes receive great 
attention in terms of the use of delicate lines and soft modelling of the chalk. 
Both Lievens and Rembrandt used red chalk in their drawings of around 
1630, 2 though this one is noteworthy in Lievens’s oeuvre in that it represents 
the figure in full length. As the contours of the figure are indented and the 
dimensions are the same as those of the print, it is likely that the artist traced 
this drawing onto the copperplate to establish the initial composition. 

This etching relates to two other compositions of repentant figures that must 
have been executed around the same time: Saint Jerome (fig. 115) and Job on the 
Dungheap (fig. 116). Like Rembrandt, Lievens thought across media in terms 
of subject and composition. The diagonal arrangement of these figures was 
an elegant and powerful solution to animating these static, contemplative 
male figures. Though none of the origins of the three works is known, there 
must have been a receptive audience for such penitent men in Leiden and 
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Fig. 116 Jan Lievens, Job on the Dungheap, 
1631, oil on canvas, 171.5 x 148.6 cm. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Gift of the National Art Collections Fund 
of Great Britain 


beyond. This is suggested merely by the scale: Job is an almost life-size figure, 1 2 3 
while the Saint Jerome is a large print for Lievens at this time. The Hermit is 
smaller than the Saint Jerome, but with eight documented states, it is the print 
with the highest number of reworked stages by the artist at this time. 

Though it may seem unusual for such imagery of a saint to appeal to the 
predominantly Protestant audience of the United Provinces, the hermit-like 
representation of this figure would have resonated deeply. As an inscription 
on a print of Saint Jerome by Hendrick Goltzius (1558—r6rj) reads, 


The man who loves piety flees the pleasures of the sweet life and the 
deceits and allurements of the flesh. Alone, he meditates with a chaste 
heart, seeking the help and support of Christ. 4 


Such figures were exemplars of piety and devotion, and they symbolized the 
direct relationship with God that was so fundamental to the Protestant faith. 


1 The early print connoisseur, Daniel Daulby, called him Saint Francis (c. 1181-1226), and 
many others followed suit. He has also been called Saint Anthony Abbot (c. 251-356). See 
Stephanie S. Dickey, “Seated Hermit,” in Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, exh. cat., 
ed. Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr. (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee: Milwaukee 
Art Museum; Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 2008), cat. 71, n. 2. 

2 A drawing in red and black chalk by Rembrandt (Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen, Berlin) 
shows a man seated in a similar pose. See Peter Schatborn, Jan Lievens (1607-1674): Prints and 
Drawings, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1988), cat. 16. 

3 The presence of a monogram and date, combined with the large dimensions, points to a commission. 

4 As quoted in Shelley Perlove and Larry Silver, Rembrandts Faith: Church and Temple in the Dutch 
Golden Age (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009), 350. 
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cat. 27 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leiden, Netherlands 1606-Amsterdam, Netherlands 1669) 

Self-Portrait 

c. 1629 
oil on panel 

Kingston venue only 
44.0 x 34.0 cm 

Indianapolis Museum of Art at Newfields, Indianapolis 
Courtesy of The Clowes Fund (C10063) 
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A YOUNG MAN, with bushy reddish hair and piercing dark eyes, gazes with 
open mouth at the viewer. A beret sits jauntily atop his head; at his neck are 
a greyish-blue scarf and a metal gorget reminiscent of soldiers’ armour. His 
cheeks are fleshy and fresh in colour, with two small red blemishes across his 
right jaw. The man is depicted bust-length and close to the picture plane, 
imbuing him with a lifelike immediacy. This is Rembrandt, ambitious and 
in the bloom of youth, at age twenty-three. 

Rembrandt had inserted himself into his earliest history paintings (fig. 117), 
following the long-standing tradition, 1 but around 1628 he began to explore his 
own physiognomy as an independent subject (fig. 5). This early investigation 
demonstrates his interest in mastering light and shadow across the face, 
a painterly challenge that would occupy him throughout his career, 2 as well 
as in the modeling of human physiognomy and the rendering of hair. By 1629, 
he sufficiently grasped these concepts to shift his attention to the representation 
of his face on a life-size scale, 3 to the depiction of studio props like the gorget 
and beret, and to the rendering of facial expression. The emotional response 
of surprise seems to have been of particular interest to the artist, as he 
investigated its expression through different markers, such as the mouth 
opened as if drawing in a breath as in this self-portrait, and the rounded 
mouth as if exhaling and the furrowed brow, seen in an etching of 1630 
(cat. 29). As the eighteenth-century author Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) 
wrote, the convincing representation of emotion was a significant artistic 
challenge, for if done poorly it could be “a picture of weeping to make you 
laugh.” 4 Clearly, Rembrandt recognized the importance of mastering these 
emotions. 

That Rembrandt explored such self-portraits not only in print but in paint 
suggests that he was training himself for the practice of portraiture. Though 
his first master was a talented portraitist, Rembrandt’s second master, Pieter 
Lastman, was not. Given the modest art market in Leiden, the ambitious 
artist might have perceived that he could sell his self-portraits as character 
studies ( tronies) at a modest price. This would maximize his efforts in training 
his hand but also earn him income and broaden his reputation. Like his 
colleague Jan Lievens, Rembrandt may also have been thinking of moving to 
a more stimulating market: Lievens would move in 1632 to London to the 
portrait studio of Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641), 5 while Rembrandt’s move 
to Amsterdam would see him land in the portrait studio overseen by the 
dealer Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661). These early painted self-portraits, 
then, can be seen as accomplished exercises that were then placed on the 
market as beautiful images for connoisseurs’ art collections . 6 
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Fig. 117 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Martyrdom of Saint Stephen (detail), 1625, oil on panel. Musee des Beaux-Arts, Lyon 


1 See H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandts Self-Portraits: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Identity 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 15-16, and Stephanie S. Dickey, Rembrandt: Face 
to Face, exh. cat. (Indianapolis: Indianapolis Museum of Art, 2006), 35-42. 

2 For a late example, see his Head of a Man in a Turban, c. 1661, oil on panel, Agnes Etherington 
Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston. Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2007 (50-001). 

3 The Indianapolis panel is, in fact, the artists first self-portrait on a life-size scale that demon¬ 
strates mastery of all the necessary components of portraiture: anatomy, volume and light and 
shadow. 

4 As quoted in Arnold Houbraken, “Life of Rembrandt,” in Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, 

Baldinucci and Houbraken, trans. Charles Ford (London: Pallas Athene, 2007), 77. 

5 It appears that Lievens wanted to leave as early as 1629, as he was granted permission to sell work 
(perhaps with the aim of liquidating his studio) at an auction with two other artists. It has been 
speculated that Rembrandt may have been one of the other artists. See Abraham Bredius, 
Kiinstler-Inventare, vol. 7 (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1917), 140. 

6 Arnold Houbraken states that he was invited to Amsterdam to paint portraits. See Houbraken, 
“Life of Rembrandt,” 86. 
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cat. 28 

Isaac de Jouderville 

(Leiden, Netherlands c. i6i3-Amsterdam, Netherlands c. 1648) 

Bust of a Young Man in a Beret and a Silk Scarf 

c. 1631 

oil on panel 

41.9 x 36.5 cm 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queens University, Kingston 
Purchase, Bader Acquisition Fund, 2013 (56-002) 
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A YOUNG MAN, pictured bust-length and at a slight angle to the picture 
plane, stares with confidence in the direction of the viewer. He wears a soft 
beret with an ornamental band, and a silk scarf is tied around his neck. His 
chemise is covered by a cloak with sparkling decoration along the edge. 
Beautifully modelled in the face, this work captures light, shadow and 
reflections in a monochromatic palette. 

Isaac de Jouderville was Rembrandt’s second pupil in Leiden, yet, in spite 
of a substantial two-year apprenticeship, his surviving oeuvre is quite small. 

A signed tronie (fig. 22) forms the basis upon which all attributions since the 
late nineteenth century have been made. Similarities between the painting in 
Dublin and the present painting may be found in the attention to materiality, 
especially in the scarves, the wild hair and the soft flesh. By the time he executed 
Bust of a Young Man in a Beret and a Silk Scarf however, Jouderville seems 
to have overcome the harsh blocks of shadow across the face and oblong 
rendering of the head that characterize his work (cat. 13). 


Fig. 118 Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait, 
Age 23, i62g, oil on panel, 8g.7 x 73.5 cm. 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston 
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The sitter remains unknown, though there are certain similarities between 
the physiognomy seen in this painting and those in Rembrandts self-portraits. 
When compared with catalogue 29, for example, one observes a familiar 
fleshiness in the cheeks and the faint hint of a moustache on the upper lip. 
Similarly, Rembrandt’s Self-Portrait in Oriental Costume, with a Poodle at His 
Feet (i63r, Musee du Petit Palais, Paris)—of which Jouderville is believed to 
have made a copy 1 —reveals dark eyes and a faint cleft in the chin. If Rembrandt 
is indeed the sitter, it is imaginable that Jouderville would execute a portrait 
of his master as a studio exercise. 

In the costume and the pose of this young man, Jouderville was drawing 
upon the tronie concept to which he had been exposed in Rembrandts studio. 
The beret, long outdated as an artist’s cap, reappeared in Rembrandt’s oeuvre in 
Leiden, as did the colourful scarf. These same elements appear in Rembrandt’s 
self-portrait of around 1629 (fig. 118), as David de Witt has pointed out. 2 
Yet the unusual palette remains a puzzle. It may be that this painting was 
merely a study for another, fully finished work of art. Its limited tonal range 
and portrait-like appearance resemble the oil sketches of Anthony van Dyck 
(1599-1641), 3 which Rembrandt and Jan Lievens would have come to know at 
precisely this time. 4 A painting from this period recently reconsidered in light 
of an attribution to Rembrandt (fig. 119) displays the same monochromatic 
approach. 5 The variation in dimensions between the present painting, the 
newly attributed Rembrandt grisaille (27.5 x 23.5 cm) and Van Dyck’s oil 
sketches (approximately 20 x 15 cm), however, raise intriguing questions 
about the motivation for employing this painting technique and the artist’s 
intention for this painting. 



Fig. ng Attributed to Rembrandt van Rijn, 
Samson and Delilah, c. 1626-1630, oil on 
panel, 27.5 x 23.5 cm. Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


1 See Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: Rembrandts Paintings 
Revisited—A Complete Survey (Dordrecht: Springer, 2014), cat. 53, fig. 2. 

2 David de Witt, “Bust of a Young Man in a Beret and a Silk Scarf,” in The Bader Collection: 
European Paintings (Kingston, ON: Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 2014), 82. 

3 Compare, for example, Anthony van Dyck, Portrait of Adriaen Brouwer, c. 1634, oil on panel, 
Boughton House. 

4 See Stephanie S. Dickey, “Van Dyck in Holland: The Iconography and Its Impact on Rembrandt 
and Jan Lievens,” in Van Dyck, 1599-1999: Conjectures and Refutations, ed. Hans Vlieghe 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2001), 289-303. 

5 Katja Kleinert and Claudia Laurenze-Landsberg, “Auf der Suche nach einer optimalen 
Bildlosung: Zur Bildgenese von Rembrandts Gemalde Simson und Delila” Jahrbuch der 
Berliner Museen (2009): 147-54. A grisaille featuring a narrative subject also exists from the 
hand of Pieter Lastman; see Pieter Lastman, The Sacrifice of Abraham, c. 1612, oil on panel, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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Fig. 120 Arnold Houbraken after Rembrandt van Rijn, Supper at Emmaus, from Arnold Houbraken, De groote schouburgh der 
Nederlantsche konstschilders en schilderessen (Amsterdam: Arnold Houbraken, 1718), etching and engraving on paper, 16.1 x 13.3 cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 






DIMINUTIVE IN SIZE, this fine etching illustrates only the head and neck 
of the artist, a format relatively unusual for Rembrandt. Yet it captures all his 
evocative traits: his curly and untamed hair, his large nose, his full cheeks and 
his round chin. He wears his signature beret, tilted slightly upward to provide 
a dark halo of shadow around his head. His shoulder is sketched in with a 
dearth of lines; the artist concentrates instead on evoking the shape of the 
face through a series of round stipples and cross-hatched lines. 

The painter-theorist Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627-1678) advocated for 
the necessity of artists to study their own faces in the mirror in order to hone 
their ability to depict human emotions. 1 This was because of the challenge of 
capturing fleeting emotions: he acknowledged that the mere representation 
of tears for sadness or a furrowed brow for anger was a superficial and 
ineffectual solution. Rather, one had to consider how the change in position 
of the mouth affected the rest of the face, as the theorist Karel van Mander 
(1548-1606) discusses, for example. 2 The emotion of surprise is beautifully 
captured here through the network of facial components: open mouth, wide 
eyes, raised eyebrows, creased forehead. Peter Schatborn has connected this 
image to a secondary figure who gasps at the revival of the deceased man in 
The Raising of Lazarus (fig. 34) and a man from Emmaus who expresses his 
shock as Christ disappears from sight (fig. 120). 3 As Christopher White has 
observed about the series of four prints executed in 1630 in which Rembrandt 
concentrated on his own face, to which this print belongs, none of them show 
the body below the middle of the chest. This forced the artist to rely solely 
on facial expression to convey emotion. 4 

This print is the most compelling one of the series. The slight downward 
gaze heightens the affect, as if he has recoiled in astonishment. Similarly, the 
cropping of the hat along the top edge lends the image an attractive sense of 
immediacy. Such prints would have appealed to connoisseurs, who not only 
appreciated an image of the artist executed by his own hand but also the 
relevance of such images for other works produced by the artist. Rembrandt 
must have understood this, for even though no portraits of other sitters 
survive from his Leiden period, he executed at least ten independent images 
of himself that served to refine the portrait skills that would launch him in 
Amsterdam. Over the course of his career, he would execute more than eighty 
representations of himself in painting, drawing and print. 


1 “The same benefit [of mastering the passions] can be derived from the depiction of your own 
passions, at best in front of a mirror, where you are simultaneously the performer and the 
beholder.” As quoted in H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandts Self-Portraits: A Study in Seventeenth- 
Century Identity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 20. 

2 When considering the rendering of pain, for example, he writes that, “the eyebrows must be 
somewhat raised on the left, with the eye half-closed, and the crease that leads from the nose to 
the cheek drawn to that point and shortened.” Peter Schatborn, “‘Self-Portrait,’ Open-Mouthed,” 
in Rembrandt by Himself, exh. cat., ed. Christopher White and Quentin Buvelot (The Hague: Royal 
Cabinet of Paintings Mauritshuis; London: National Gallery; Zwolle: Waanders, 1999), cat. 23. 

3 Peter Schatborn, “‘Self-Portrait,’ Wide-Eyed,” in ibid., cat. 20. Notably, the print after the Supper 
at Emmaus is the only illustration in Houbraken’s three-volume publication. 

4 See Christopher White, Rembrandt as an Etcher: A Study of the Artist at Work, 2 nd ed. (New 
Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1999), 117. 
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Fig. 121 Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait Frowning: Bust, 
1630, etching on paper, state 2 of 3,7.5 X7.5 cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 



Fig. 122 Rembrandt van Rijn, later reworked 
by Jan van Vliet, Self Portrait in a Slant Fur 
Cap: Bust, c. 1631, etching and engraving on 
paper, 6.2 x 5.6 cm. The Morgan Library & 
Museum, New York 













A MAN WITH UNTAMED hair turns over his shoulder to look at the viewer. 
He wears a fur-lined cloak and is illuminated by a bright light from his left. 

A shadow is cast across the right half of his face. His disdain reveals itself 
clearly through the creased brow, the firm mouth and the unflinching focus 
of his dark eyes. As in the artist’s Self-Portrait in a Cap, Open-Mouthed 
(cat. 29), the lack of shadow in the background draws all attention to the 
contours of his curly locks and his expressive face. 

As Peter Schatborn has noted, 1 Rembrandt made changes in earlier states 
so as to maximize the confrontational nature of this figure. The artist originally 
positioned the figure slightly to the right of centre (fig. i2r), but opted to 
concentrate its directness by trimming the plate along the left edge. While not 
unheard of, this is a significant change to the print, and one that cannot be 
altered. That the artist made such audacious changes to this etching—which 
was one of four that formed a series—suggests a significant commitment to 
this creative project. While artists as far back as antiquity have recorded their 
own faces, none before this self-portrait did so with such exuberance and in 
such a modest scale in print. 2 

A similar expression is found in a print by Rembrandt that exists only in 
states that have been reworked by Jan van Vliet (fig. 122). One can detect the 
same bulbous nose, firm mouth and furrowed brow as in the present etching, 
though the rotation of the body and the presence of the fur cap indicate that 
the original by Rembrandt was a different investigation into the self by the 
artist. Other such reworked self-portraits exist, 3 and it is worth noting that 
none of them deviate from the brooding expression visible in this print. While 
it would appear that Van Vliet made additions to Rembrandt’s original plate, it 
cannot be certain how involved the master was in this process. At the very 
least, Van Vliet found enough value in these little, vivid etchings to invest 
his energy in reworking them. 4 He, like others later, must have recognized 
Rembrandt’s “rare natural talent” for “capturing the momentary appearances 
of emotion whenever they appeared in the face before him,” as Arnold 
Houbraken (1660-1719) wrote. 5 The range of emotions included in his later 
prints certainly owe their origins to Rembrandt’s printed self-portraits of 1630. 


1 Peter Schatborn, “‘Self-Portrait’ with Angry Expression,” in Rembrandt by Himself, exh. cat., ed. 
Christopher White and Quentin Buvelot (The Hague: Royal Cabinet of Paintings Mauritshuis; 
London: National Gallery; Zwolle: Waanders, 1999), cat. 21. 

2 Jonathan Bikker, Rembrandt: Biography of a Rebel (Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 2019), 25. 

3 See Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch and Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: 
A Collaboration on Copper, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996), cats. 13-15. 

4 That only a Rembrandt monogram—determined not to be by the master’s hand by print 
scholars—and no Van Vliet signature is found on it indicates that Rembrandt may have been 
involved in its production. 

5 See Arnold Houbraken, “Life of Rembrandt,” in Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and 
Houbraken, trans. Charles Ford (London: Pallas Athene, 2007), 78. 
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Fig. 123 Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait 
in a Cap and Fur-Trimmed Cloak, 1634, oil 
on panel, 58.4 x 4.7.7 cm. Gemaldegalerie, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


A MAN WITH THE facial characteristics of Rembrandt looks intently at 
the viewer, turning over his proper right shoulder. He wears the familiar 
clothing of a white chemise beneath a fur-lined cloak and a heavy fur cap. His 
expression is relatively neutral, though the figure is presented in an unmitigated 
immediacy through close-cropping. The etching does not display a vast range 
of lights and darks, but there are subtle highlights that demonstrate the 
artist’s incredible command of the etched medium. Foremost among them 
is the way that the right half of the moustache catches the light, even though 
most of the proper right half of the face is shrouded in shadow. 

By the time the artist had executed this print in 1631, he had made several 
images of his own likeness in print. In the previous year, he had explored a 
range of emotions (cats. 29-30), and compared to the vibrancy of those 
images, this one appears rather staid. The allure, however, is in the pose, which 
the artist also employed in his etching of a bearded man in a fur cap (cat. 21). 
Here, as in that etching, he reduces the neck to a practically non-existent 
state. Nor does the self-portrait contain the same level of delight in the 
possibilities of light and shadow. It is, in fact, rather flat in its tonal range. 
Finally, the fact that the artist’s hair and chemise are visible beneath the fur 
cap and fur lining indicate that the artist rethought his approach after 
conceiving the initial composition. While Rembrandt is known for making 
changes in his paintings, these are hidden beneath the surface. It is unusual 
for him that he would not remove the top of the head and contour of the 
chemise through burnishing, thereby producing another state of the print. 1 

Rembrandt would continue to investigate precisely this pose, with the 
accoutrements of a hat and fur-lined cloak, during his first years in Amsterdam 
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Fig. 124 Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait, 
1633, oil on panel, 70.0 x 53.0 cm. Musee du 
Louvre, Paris 


(fig. 123), while also exploring more refined attributes, such as the golden chain 
and leather gloves (fig. 124). Rembrandt seems to have understood that mastery 
of the basics—pose, convincing rendering of light and shade, articulation 
of texture—could be transferred easily into a variety of situations. Several of 
his tronies from the mid-i630S, in fact, exhibit this same arrangement of the 
body. The determined artist, living in Leiden and experimenting in all media 
with his own image, certainly understood that he was preparing himself for 
grander situations in Amsterdam. 


1 Roelof van Stratens contention that the artist abandoned the composition and considered it a 
“failed etching” because it is known only in one state is inconsistent with other prints from this 
period. See Roelof van Straten, Young Rembrandt: The Leiden Years, 1606-1632 (Leiden: Foleor, 
2005), 191. 
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A YOUNG MAN with a humped back sits on a low seat. His clothing is frayed 
along the seams and his shoes are worn. His arms are crossed, his proper right 
hand tucked into his cloak and his left extended outward in a request for 
money. Most gripping, however, is the face of the man: it bears the distinctive 
features of the artist himself, including his bulbous nose, his wide mouth 
and his shaggy hair. The wrinkles between his eyebrows and his open mouth 
indicate that he is shouting, perhaps demanding money from a passerby. 

The artist’s ambition must have been to explore the act of crying out, as 
he already had in a smaller etching of the same year (fig. 125). In both images, 
Rembrandt knits the brow by creating semicircular wrinkles that come together 
over the bridge of the nose. This conforms to how the great Dutch art theorist 
Karel van Mander (1548-1606) recommends that the emotion of anguish be 
conveyed: “wrinkles and furrows there [in the forehead] show that a melancholy 
spirit is concealed within us, entrapped and care-worn.” 1 Writers since the 
Renaissance have contemplated the most effective ways to convey emotion, 
and the importance of studying “the passions” was not unrecognized even in 
ancient times. As Horace wrote in his Arts Poetica, which H. Perry Chapman 
contends Rembrandt would have read while at the Latin School in Leiden, 



Fig. 125 Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait, As If Crying Out, 1630, etching 
paper, 7.3 x 6.2 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 



Fig. 126 Jacques Callot, Standing Beggar, c. 1622-1623, 
etching on paper, 13.8 x 8.8 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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Not enough is it for poems to have beauty: they must have charm, and 
lead the hearer’s soul where they will. As men’s faces smile on those who 
smile, so they respond to those who weep. If you would have me weep, 
you must first feel grief yourself: then ... will your misfortunes hurt me: 
if the words you utter are ill suited, I shall then laugh or fall asleep . 1 2 


This is a particularly fitting illustration of Horace’s words. 

Rembrandt’s images of street people are often associated with the roughly 
contemporaneous etchings of Jacques Callot (1592-1635) (fig. 126). Both artists 
articulate poverty through jagged hems, bare feet and outstretched hands. Yet 
Callot isolates his figures against a neutral background, presenting them as 
subjects of study removed from a larger environment. The presence of the 
bank here recalls the work of Lucas van Leyden (fig. 127), one of the great 
sixteenth-century artists to address the subject of the lower classes in print . 3 
Lucas’s attention to the subject of beggars was not extensive, but he would 
have been an immediate source for Rembrandt in Leiden. 

The artist’s intent in this print has been richly debated, 4 but one cannot 
deny its haunting power and innovation for an artist of twenty-four years of 
age. 5 The German painter and theorist Joachim von Sandrart (1606-1688) 
records that the artist “mostly painted ordinary subjects, subjects without 
special significance.” 6 Yet the out-turned right foot, the plaintive expression 
and the shrinking pose convey a timeless pathos that far exceeds that seen 
in many paintings of great battles or biblical narratives. 

1 As translated in Peter Schatborn, “‘Self-Portrait’ Open-Mouthed,” in Rembrandt by Himself, 
exh. cat., ed. Christopher White and Quentin Buvelot (The Hague: Royal Cabinet of Paintings 
Mauritshuis; London: National Gallery; Zwolle: Waanders, 1999), 128. 

2 As quoted in H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandts Self-Portraits: A Study in Seventeenth-Century 
Identity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 19-20. 

3 See Schatborn, “‘Self-Portrait’ as a Beggar,” in White and Buvelot, Rembrandt by Himself 129. 

4 Peter Schatborn maintains that Rembrandt’s primary motivation was not to portray himself as a 
beggar but “to depict the subject of wretchedness.” See ibid., 120. H. Perry Chapman considers 
the artist to have adopted the role of “the ultimate outcast” as part of his exploration of creative 
melancholy. See Chapman, Rembrandts Self-Portraits, 33. 

5 Clifford S. Ackley finds humour in this connection: he proposes that the young artist was not 
yet fully established and needed money. See Clifford S. Ackley, “Street People and Beggars,” in 
Clifford S. Ackley, ed., Rembrandts Journey: Painter, Draftsman, Etcher, exh. cat. (Boston: 
Museum of Fine Arts; Chicago: Art Institute of Chicago; Boston: MFA Publications, 2003), 91. 

6 See Joachim von Sandrart, “Life of Rembrandt,” in Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and 
Houbraken, trans. Charles Ford (London: Pallas Athene, 2007), 34. 



Fig. 127 Lucas van Leyden, Beggars, 
c. 1507-1511, engraving on paper, 10.8 x 7.7 cm. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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Fig. 128 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Rat Poison 
Peddler, 1632, etching on paper, 

14.0 x 12.4 cm. Minneapolis Institute of Art, 
Minneapolis. The William M. Ladd 
Collection, Gift of Herschel V. Jones, igi6 
(P.1,280) 



A BEARDED MAN with a rounded back stands in profile, a coarse fur cap 
on top of his head. His hands are gathered behind his back. He is bathed in 
light, such that the only shadow follows the upper contours of his shoulder. 
The broad expanses of white on the untouched sheet reveal that modelling 
in light and shadow is not Rembrandt’s prerogative in this print but the 
delineation of contours in an effort to capture the character of this figure. 

It is likely that Rembrandt made this print after a living person, as the same 
characteristics of the squared-off nose, scraggly beard and humped back appear 
in other prints (fig. 128). This figure always appears in the context of a lower- 
class person, however, and one must wonder if this was the case for this model 
in Leiden around the year 1630. Rembrandt’s interest in street types as a reflection 
of the lower echelons of the economic scale of seventeenth-century Leiden— 
as opposed to the generic type seen in sixteenth-century prints by Pieter Bruegel 
(c. 1525-1569)—can be traced back to 1629, which is likely the date of this 
print. In this year, Rembrandt seems to have studied a series of beggars (fig. 129) 
by Jacques Callot (1592-1635) published in Nancy, France. While other prints 
and drawings follow closely the full-length format or use of walking stick 
seen in Callot’s etching, the present print echoes the shabby beard and use of 
long parallel lines that typify Callot’s depictions. While Rembrandt’s figure 
appears more comfortable than Callot’s destitute types, his misshapen face 
and hunched back allude to trials in his life. 
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Fig. i2g Jacques Callot, Beggar Leaning 
on a Stick, 1622-1623, etching on paper, 
i3.g x 8.8 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Rembrandt remained fascinated by the lower classes throughout his 
career. While some inspiration came from extant prints, 1 it is possible that 
Leiden offered actual examples the artist could study. The Leiden historian 
Jan Jansz. Orlers (r570-r646) mentions the numerous hofjes (group homes 
for the indigent supported by wealthy individuals) in his r64r description 
of the city. 2 Given that Leiden was dominated by the fluctuating textile 
industry and that the city’s collective financial status was not great, it is 
imaginable that street people abounded for Rembrandt to observe 
firsthand. Interestingly, neither Jan Lievens nor Gerrit Dou nor Isaac 
de Jouderville took up this motif. Jan van Vliet, however, did so (cat. 34) 
once Rembrandt had left Leiden for Amsterdam. That there was a taste for 
such imagery is indicated by the numerous individual prints of the subject 
that Rembrandt executed, as well as Van Vliet’s substantial series of ten 
prints. That beggars and peasants, as independent subjects, would not be a 
regular part of Rembrandt’s Amsterdam oeuvre also speaks to the relevance 
of the theme in Leiden. 3 

1 In addition to Callot, Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) and the German artist Sebald Beham 
(1500-1550) were also sources of inspiration. 

2 See Jan Jansz. Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden, 2 nd rev. ed. (Delft: Andries Jansz. Cloeting; 
Leiden: Abraham Commelijn, 1641), part 1, chapter 7. 

3 One significant print in which such types figure is the artists Hundred Guilder Print (fig. 85) of 1648. 
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Fig. 130 Rembrandt van Rijn, Beggar with a Wooden Leg, c. 1630, 
etching on paper, 11.3 x 6.6 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Gift of Felix M. Warburg and his family, 1941 



Fig. 131 Jan van Vliet, Rat-Poison Peddler, 1632, etching on paper, 
g.6 x 6.5 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 














IN THE LOWER CORNERS of this sheet, two figures are seated. The one on 
the right wears tattered clothing and shows evidence of restricted mobility, as 
suggested by the crutch beneath his proper right arm and the wooden plank 
to which he is strapped. His outstretched hands and open mouth indicate his 
distress. The figure on the left raises a bowl to receive a coin from the well- 
dressed figure above. The phrase written on the drapery separating the figures 
below from the man above clarifies the scene: “By. t. geeue / Bestaet Ons Leeue” 
(Our life depends on giving). This is a scene of almsgiving, and it served as a 
title page for a series of nine prints of beggars. 

While others had explored the subject of the lower classes, from the highly 
esteemed printmaker Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) in the sixteenth century to 
the French printmaker Jacques Callot (1592-1635) in the seventeenth century, 
it was certainly Rembrandt’s interpretations (fig. 130) that inspired Van Vliet. 
The dramatic facial expressions, variety of activities ranging from walking to 
defecating and bulky figure types produced by the artist in Leiden clearly relate 
to Van Vliet’s images. As indicated on this print, Van Vliet’s series was 
published in 1632, once Rembrandt had established himself in Amsterdam. 

Van Vliet must have seen that there was a desire in the market for new images 
of these types, particularly in the series format and in a large number . 1 Some 
of Van Vliet’s images in this series draw very directly from Rembrandt’s prints, 
as can be seen in images of rat-poison peddlers (figs. 128 and 131). Van Vliet 
innovates in transforming Rembrandt’s discreet images into a sequence that 
explores costume and expression. 

The role of this print as a title page throws its meaning into relief. As 
figure 131 suggests, each of the nine etchings in this series portrays a destitute 
or lower-class figure in isolation. While some engage in money-earning 
activities, the needy state of the entire lot is reinforced through ragged clothes, 
misshapen bodies and outrageous expressions. In the present print, the emphasis 
is on the act of charity displayed by the well-heeled man, who crosses the 
symbolic divide between the classes to manifest his compassion, rather than 
the questionable circumstances of the lower classes. 2 The inscription reinforces 
the basic humanity that unifies all people, and it prompts the viewer to 
emulate this behaviour. Though Calvinism taught that good works could 
not affect one’s fate in heaven, 3 virtuous behaviour towards one’s fellows was 
certainly coveted, as revealed in the book of Matthew (19:16-30): “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” Such acts of mercy and kindness were reinforced in all 
Protestant denominations. 

1 Rembrandt never issued his prints of the lower classes in a series. Van Vliet s series, however, run 
on the larger side for the period: his series of various figures of 1632 includes ten prints, his series 
of crafts and trades of 1635 includes eighteen images, and his series of full-length figures of 1635 
comprises fourteen etchings. 

2 For a summary of contemporary interpretations of beggars, see Christiaan Schuckman, Martin 
Royalton-Kisch and Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: A Collaboration on Copper, exh. 
cat. (Amsterdam: Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996), 124-25. 

3 Shelley Perlove and Larry Silver, Rembrandts Faith: Church and Temple in the Dutch Golden Age 
(University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009), 207. 
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Rembrandus Hermanni Leydensis: Rembrandt, fils de Harmen, de Leyde 

JACQUELYN N. COUTRE 


ENTRE 1628 ET 1632, Rembrandt van Rijn a appose le 
monogramme RHL ou RL sur environ soixante-quinze de ses 
oeuvres. Ce monogramme, qui signifie Rembrandus [Hermanni] 
Leydensis (Rembrandt [fils de Harmen] de Leyde), apparait sur 
certaines de ses premieres oeuvres les plus achevees, notamment 
Tete de vieillard au chapeau (cat. 6) 1 . Fait interessant a noter : 
aucun de ses proches collegues n’a adopte le surnom « Leydensis » 
et aucun autre artiste hollandais n’a autant insiste pour se reclamer 
d’un lieu dans sa signature 2 . II appert que l’utilisation de ce 
monogramme par Rembrandt commence precisement au moment 
ou ses tableaux, ses dessins et ses estampes se mettent a circuler 
en dehors de Leyde, sa ville natale. II est rapporte, par exemple, 
qu’en 1628, Joan Huydecoper (1599-1661), qui allait devenir un 
des regents les plus puissants d’Amsterdam, a achete un tableau 
du maitre de Leyde representant une petite tronie (une etude de 
personnage a leclairage theatral, avec des costumes exotiques et 
de vives expressions faciales), qui pourrait bien etre la toile Buste 
d’homme au turban (fig. 1) 3 . Deux entrees de journaux de cette 
periode — l’une par un connaisseur d’Utrecht et l’autre par un 
gentilhomme vivant a La Haye, qui seront discutees plus loin — 
attestent egalement du fait que les oeuvres et la reputation de 
Rembrandt depassent les frontieres de sa ville d’origine 4 . 

Neuvieme enfant dune famille fmancierement stable dirigee 
par un meunier et la fille d’un boulanger, Rembrandt a re^u son 
education primaire a lecole latine. II sest ensuite inscrit, du moins 
sur papier 5 , a l’universite locale en mai 1620 avant de decider de 
devenir peintre. Entre 1621 et 1624, il sest forme aupres de l’artiste 
leydois Jacob van Swanenburg (1571-1638), qui setait specialise 
dans les representations de lenfer et les paysages urbains apres 
avoir passe quinze ans en Italie. Le style de Swanenburg ne fait 
pas sentir son influence dans les premieres oeuvres de Rembrandt, 
mais ce dernier aura pu apprendre aupres de son maitre les 
fondations de son art, notamment le rendu du volume, de la 
lumiere et de l’ombre dans le dessin, la fai;on delaborer un tableau 
et lessentiel de la composition et de la couleur. Apres un court 
apprentissage aupres du peintre d’histoire Pieter Lastman 
(1583-1633) (cat. 1) a Amsterdam, Rembrandt est retourne a Leyde 
pour monter son propre studio et setablir comme maitre 
independant. Ses tableaux connus les plus anciens sont, 
etonnamment, des scenes de genre avec des demi-figures en 
costumes colores, chantant (fig. 2), discutant et interagissant, a 
la maniere des artistes actifs dans la ville d’Utrecht 6 . En 1626, 
toutefois, se fait sentir l’impact de son apprentissage aupres de 
Lastman — qui realisait des scenes bibliques ou mythologiques a 
petite echelle dans lesquelles des figures de plain-pied etaient 
organisees en un ou deux plans dans des compositions horizontales 
(fig. 3). Rembrandt a travaille a Leyde jusqu’en 1631 ou 1632 7 , 


avant de demenager a Amsterdam 8 ou il a passe les trente-sept 
dernieres annees de sa carriere. 

L’utilisation de ce monogramme par Rembrandt etait une 
forme de publicite tres futee, car elle suggere qu’il se positionnait 
comme un artiste de Leyde par rapport a un groupe de 
connaisseurs aguerris vivant a l’exterieur de cette ville. L’artiste, 
jeune comme il letait, avait des liens profonds avec Leyde. Cetait 
l’endroit ou il avait complete son premier apprentissage et installe 
son premier studio, ou il a developpe ses specialties comme la 
tronie et l’autoportrait, oil il a emerge en tant que maitre capable 
d’atteindre un remarquable succes sur le marche de l’art beaucoup 
plus important quetait celui d’Amsterdam apres 1632. Son 
evocation de la ville dans sa signature pose des questions quant a 
l’impact que Leyde a eu sur son developpement. D’abord, quelle 
etait sa reputation au cours des annees 1625-1632, et qui se trouvait 
au sein de son reseau quand il habitait a Leyde? Comment menait- 
il sa carriere au cours de ses premieres annees, et comment cette 
periode a-t-elle prepare Rembrandt au succes durable qu’il a 
connu a Amsterdam? Est-ce que des aspects de son environ- 
nement immediat sont apparus dans son art ou ont modele les 
oeuvres qu’il a produites? Si d’autres publications ont pu chercher 
a contextualiser la vie de Rembrandt a Leyde au moyen de 
differentes approches 9 , le present essai vise a explorer la faqon 
dont la ville a joue un role dans la definition de la place de l’artiste 
sur le marche et comment ses echanges avec son reseau de 
collegues font aide a se developper. A quoi ressemblait, dans les 
faits, le Leyde de Rembrandt autour de l’annee 1630 et comment 
la ville a-t-elle modele cette personnalite creative pour en faire 
un artiste au talent incroyable? 

REMBRANDT VERS1630: 

L'EMERGENCE DE L'ARTISTE 

Le fait que Huydecoper ait achete son tableau en 1628 est intrigant, 
car l’artiste netait pas alors reconnu universellement en tant que 
maitre accompli. En mai de cette annee, l’avocat Aernout Buchell 
(1565-1641) a visite des collections d’art a Leyde et une note dans 
son journal indique qu’il a vu le travail de Rembrandt. Si Ton ne 
sait pas exactement quelle oeuvre le connaisseur a pu observer 10 , 
son opinion est clairement enoncee : « Aussi, les merites d’un fils 
de meunier de Leyde sont hautement celebres, mais prema- 
turement 11 ». Ce commentaire est fascinant, car il demontre qu’en 
depit d’avoir ete mis en contact avec differents styles — incluant 
les scenes de genre des caravagistes d’Utrecht et les tableaux 
historiques de Lastman — l’artiste ne les avait pas encore 
parfaitement synthetises, de l’avis de certains connaisseurs 12 . C’est 
aussi au cours de cette annee que l’artiste accueille son premier 
eleve, Gerrit Dou (1613—1675) 13 . Ce serait aussi vers la fin de 1628 
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que l’amateur dart et secretaire du stathouder, Constantijn 
Huygens (1596-1687), aurait rendu visite au peintre et a son 
collegue Jan Lievens (1607-1674) a Leyde, ce qui aurait donne 
lieu au portrait du connaisseur signe de la main de ce dernier 
(fig. 4) 14 . De telles visites de la part de gentilshommes verses en 
art etaient de valeur comparable aux louanges ecrites par des 
connaisseurs. II est important de noter que Huygens a choisi 
Lievens et non Rembrandt pour executer son portrait. Si un 
autoportrait de Rembrandt (fig. 5) remontant a 1628 peut etre 
utilise comme etalon, des faiblesses y sont decelables. Son 
execution du raccourci est imparfaite, le rendu de l’ombrage sur 
le visage et le corps manque de subtilite et l’application de la 
peinture est maladroite a certains endroit. Lievens, par contraste, 
capture avec aplomb la stereometrie du visage, le volume du torse 
et les delicats ombrages du chapeau. A lage tendre de vingt-deux 
ans, Rembrandt commence a se faire un nom, mais il est encore 
surpasse par Lievens, qui avait quatre ans d’experience en studio 
de plus que son collegue legerement plus vieux que lui. 

En 1629, toutefois, lelan creatif de Rembrandt connait un 
essor subit tant il semble maitriser ses forces en tant qu’artiste, 
integrant une grande variete de sources a son propre style. L’un de 
ses premiers chefs-d’oeuvre 15 , Judas rendant les trente deniers (fig. 
6), remonte a cette annee et reflete bien son niveau d’accom- 
plissement. Il deploie tout un spectre demotions a travers les 
expressions faciales et les gestuelles, il illumine l’interieur sombre 
dune forte lumiere comme pour accentuer la theatralite de la 
scene et il place les personnages en relation les uns avec les autres 
dune maniere convaincante. Les eloquentes louanges de Huygens 
sur ce que Rembrandt accomplit avec la figure de Judas sont en 
soi un hommage au tableau. Sa description verbale ( ekphrasis ) 
de la figure cherche a peindre en mots la sensibilite avec laquelle 
Rembrandt represente un Judas tourmente : 

La gestuelle de ce Judas desespere (sans compter celle de 
toutes les autres figures impressionnantes dans le tableau), 
ce Judas affole, criant, suppliant qu’on lui accorde le pardon, 
mais denue de tout espoir, toute trace d’espoir ayant quitte 
son visage; son regard eperdu, ses cheveux arraches par 
poignees, ses vetements en lambeaux, ses bras tordus, ses 
mains serrees jusqu a en saigner; un elan aveugle l’a fait 
tomber a genoux, tout son corps se tortille en une pitoyable 
laideur. Tout ceci, je le compare a toute la beaute qui a pu 
etre produite depuis la nuit des temps 16 . 

L’apparition d’une deuxieme tronie dans une collection a 
Amsterdam, cette fois dans l’inventaire du patrimoine d’un 
peintre, qui plus est 17 , montre encore une fois que les oeuvres de 
Rembrandt etaient collectionnees par des amateurs dart aguerris 
d’Amsterdam. Un autre indicateur de sa reputation grandissante 
est la presence d’un autre apprenti dans son studio, Isaac de 
Jouderville (c. 1613-c. 1648) 18 . Plus specifiquement, un requ 
montre que Jouderville a paye cinquante guilders pour six mois 
d’apprentissage — sans logement — ou lequivalent de cent 


guilders par annee. Une telle somme represente exactement ce 
que l’artiste demandait a ses eleves lors de ses annees de gloire a 
Amsterdam, et bien plus que ce que des artistes etablis, tels que 
Gerard van Honthorst (1592-1656), demandaient 19 . Rembrandt 
etait sans contredit une etoile montante en 1629. 

En depit d’un tel succes, la maitrise chez l’artiste des elements 
de base de l’art — la clarte de l’espace, la limpidite de la gestuelle, 
les expressions faciales convaincantes, les textures evocatrices et 
la materialite — n’est pas constante, surtout dans ses eaux-fortes. 
La petite chasse au lion (cat. 16), par exemple, a ete inspiree par 
les scenes de chasse du graveur italien Antonio Tempesta (1555— 
1630) (fig. 31). Comme le souligne Stephanie S. Dickey dans son 
essai publie ci-contre, cette estampe saisit bien lemotion de la 
scene et la composition audacieuse de la gravure de Tempesta, 
mais elle ne place pas les animaux en relation les uns avec les 
autres dans un espace clairement defini. 

C’est autour de l’an 1630 que Rembrandt s’engage com- 
pletement, deployant son plein potentiel d’artiste confiant, 
competent et innovateur. La demonstration supreme en est faite 
dans son tableau intitule Tete de vieillard au chapeau (cat. 6), 
dans lequel il rend parfaitement un visage humain a lechelle. 
Dans cette oeuvre, on peut observer lequilibre subtil necessaire 
pour harmoniser une palette limitee avec l’expression 
contemplative typique de ses tronies, de meme que sa maitrise 
convaincante de l’anatomie. La superposition de petites touches 
sur le front, en contraste avec les griffures sur le sourcil gauche 
pour differencier les poils, demontre le chemin parcouru en 
quelques annees a peine (fig. 5). 

C’est au cours de cette meme annee que Rembrandt fera 
preuve d’audace dans son exploration des possibility 
interpretatives du visage humain. Une serie de trois tronies, toutes 
peintes sur un support hautement inhabituel de cuivre plaque or, 
revele comment l’artiste etudie la relation entre le style pictural 
et son sujet. Le Soldat riant au gorgerin (fig. 7) montre une figure 
hilare, bouche ouverte et dents exposees, l’incarnation de la joie 
de vivre et de la bonne humeur. Le tableau est peint d’une main 
affranchie, avec de longues touches libres qui evoquent lenergie 
de la figure depeinte. De meme, la vieille femme qui prie avec les 
yeux fermes (fig. 8) est realisee au moyen de petites touches qui 
rappellent le recueillement, tandis que l’autoportrait serieux de 
l’artiste (Nationalmuseum, Stockholm) navigue entre les deux 
manieres, exposant ainsi une panoplie de personnages executes 
dans des styles allant du plus grassier au plus raffine 20 . En tandem 
avec cette exploration des emotions humaines, Rembrandt a aussi 
produit cinq petites eaux-fortes qui le mettent en scene exprimant 
diverses emotions (cat. 29-31). Si ses autoportraits de l’annee pre- 
cedente s’attardaient a reproduire des costumes colores et des 
eclairages spectaculaires, Rembrandt s’attaque plutot ici au defi 
de la representation des expressions faciales fugaces, se trans¬ 
formant en acteur devant son miroir 21 . 

C’est aussi a cette epoque que l’artiste commence a aborder la 
representation du nu feminin, longtemps considere dans la 
tradition occidentale comme etant le plus grand accomplissement 
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de tout maitre digne de ce nom. II n’a acheve qu’un seul nu au 
cours de cette periode, son Andromede enchainee aux rochers 
(fig. 9), mais il y revele son attachement envers le corps naturel, 
non idealise, en utilisant un modele vivant pour depeindre la 
forme humaine. Comme l’a note Eric Jan Sluijter, le spectateur 
observe la douloureuse contorsion des bras fins d’Andromede, 
l’accent mis sur les rondeurs de son ventre, les plis de sa peau a la 
hauteur de son epaule gauche et la position inegale de ses seins 
due a sa posture contorsionnee: le tout realise dans la quete d’un 
realisme sans precedent 22 . II irait plus loin dans l’exageration des 
plis, des fossettes et du volume des chairs dans une eau-forte 
representant une femme nue assise sur une butte et une autre de 
Diane, toutes deux realisees aux alentours de 1631 23 . 

L’assurance de l’artiste continue de se deployer de 1630 a 1631, 
au moment ou la rivalite artistique entre lui et son collegue Lievens 
atteint de nouveaux sommets. Si les artistes employaient les 
memes modeles depuis 1626 24 , ils s’attaquent desormais a des 
themes dans une competition deliberee, peut-etre alimentee par 
Huygens 25 . Comme Dickey le mentionne dans cette publication, 
les jeunes artistes entreprennent la realisation de la resurrection 
de Lazare en peinture et en estampe, trouvant differentes solutions 
pour rendre la piete, lemerveillement et lenergie qui sont essentiels 
a ce sujet religieux. L’intensification de leur engagement temoigne 
de la quete incessante chez Rembrandt de la solution ultime a 
tout defi artistique — quete qui etait certainement alimentee par 
le talent de Lievens 26 — et c’est au cours de cette periode que leur 
competition leur permet de se surpasser sur le plan artistique. 

La connexion entre Rembrandt et la maison d’Orange a La 
Haye, l’une des plus prestigieuses collections de peintures des 
Provinces-Unies, est nee grace a Huygens vers 1628 et s’est 
poursuivie encore quelques annees. Un inventaire des tableaux 
datant du 16 aout 1632 mentionne des sujets qui correspondent a 
des oeuvres datant d’environ 1631 {L’enlevement de Proserpine et 
Minerve) et 1632 {Portrait de laprincesse Amalia von Solms ) 27 . Le 
choc et la determination que Fon peut lire sur les visages de 
Proserpine et de sa suite (fig. 10) montrent la capacite de 
Rembrandt a humaniser les grands recits de la tradition 
europeenne. Le Proserpine, en particulier, deploie un niveau de 
violence inedit dans une puissante composition en diagonale au 
sein d’un paysage luxuriant; Fartiste pousse ici plus loin ses talents 
en matiere de peinture historique, ce qui va bien le servir a 
Amsterdam. Seulement deux ans apres cette annee charniere de 
1630, Rembrandt va mobiliser ses competences nouvellement 
acquises pour depeindre le visage humain et capturer la presence 
psychologique et le detail du costume pour les mettre au service 
du portrait 28 , ce qui va aider sa transition vers le marche de Fart 
d’Amsterdam, et plus specifiquement vers le studio de portrait 
dirige par Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661) 29 . 

LEYDE : PROFIL D'UNE CITE 

Quand Rembrandt a etabli son atelier a Leyde en 1625, apres un 
apprentissage de six mois a Amsterdam, le jeune homme de dix- 
neuf ans revenait dans une ville de renommee historique. 


Avantageusement situee au point de confluence des deux branches 
du Rhin (le Vieux et le Nouveau) (fig. 11), la ville a une histoire 
qui remonte au moins aussi loin que le IX e siecle, quand elle 
s’appelait Leithon, signifiant « aux canaux » 3 °. A cette epoque, la 
region etait sous lemprise de leveque d’Utrecht qui a fait 
construire un burcht (fortification) a la confluence des deux 
branches du Rhin. A lepoque de Rembrandt, on croyait que cette 
fortification, dont les vestiges sont les plus anciens a Leyde et 
parmi les plus vieux aux Pays-Bas, remontait a lepoque romaine 31 , 
attestant ainsi de la longue histoire de la ville. Au XII e siecle, 
Leyde est passee aux mains du compte de Hollande et a obtenu le 
statut de ville en 1266. Elle a pris beaucoup d’expansion au cours 
des XIII e et XIV e siecles, ce qui a mene a la fondation de ses trois 
principales eglises (la Sint-Pieterskerk, la Hooglandse Kerk et 
l’Onze Lieve Vrouwekerk) et de lecole latine 32 , fournissant ainsi 
lenseignement spirituel et social necessaire aux citoyens de la 
ville. A la fin du XV e siecle, Leyde avait developpe une economie 
florissante basee sur la production textile grace a sa situation 
enviable sur le Rhin, puis elle a acquis un caractere protestant au 
cours du XVI e siecle. 

Deux evenements politiques majeurs relies a la revolte des 
Pays-Bas au XVI e siecle ont faqonne le visage de la ville au XVII e 
siecle. Cette revolte, amorcee en 1568, etait une rebellion contre 
le roi d’Espagne Phillipe II, qui avait attise la grogne des citoyens 
des Pays-Bas avec ses lourdes taxes, un gouvernement centralise 
distant et insensible de meme qu’un feroce sentiment anti- 
Protestant 33 . En 1573 et 1574, Leyde a notoirement ete assiegee, a 
deux reprises, par les Espagnols. Au cours du second siege au 
milieu de 1574, la ville a perdu environ six mille de ses habitants 
qui sont morts de faim en attendant d’etre secourus par Guillaume 
i er , prince d’Orange, et ses troupes. Elle a enfrn ete liberee grace 
a la rupture des digues dans la region environnante et la livraison 
de provisions par la flotte hollandaise 34 . Comme Fa souligne 
Jonathan Israel, le siege de Leyde a ete «le plus epique » des sieges 
qui ont eu lieu lors de la revolte contre l’Espagne. 35 Sa fin a 
provoque le depart des troupes espagnoles du sud de la Hollande 
et rallume le feu de la revolte a un moment crucial. Le deuxieme 
evenement est survenu onze ans plus tard, en 1585 : apres des 
mois de famine, la cite flamande d’Anvers est tombee aux mains 
des Espagnols. En tant que port majeur en Europe et plaque 
tournante du commerce, Anvers occupait une place centrale sur 
la scene europeenne. Sous lemprise espagnole, les citoyens ont 
ete forces de se convertir au catholicisme ou de quitter la ville. 
Entre 1585 et 1589, trente-huit mille personnes ont choisi l’exil 36 , 
et un grand nombre de celles-ci se sont etablies a Leyde. Des 
Flamands sont arrives d’autres villes aussi, ce qui fait qu’une 
grande vague d’immigration a frappe Leyde. La ville avait double 
de taille en 1600, faisant de cette cite sur le Rhin la deuxieme 
plus grande ville de Hollande 37 . Ces deux evenements — le siege 
de Leyde et la chute d’Anvers — allaient modeler la culture de la 
ville de faqon importante. 

En reconnaissance pour le sacrifice subi par les citoyens de 
Leyde pendant le siege, Guillaume d’Orange y a fonde la premiere 
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universite des Provinces-Unies du nord des Pays-Bas en 1575 38 . 
L’universite se concentrait sur la philosophie, la rhetorique et la 
theologie, de meme que sur le grec, le latin et l’hebreu — des 
programmes de medecine, de droit et d’ingenierie seront ajoutes 
plus tard — de faqon a former les futurs dirigeants politiques et 
spirituels du nouveau pays. Des savants des quatre coins des Pays- 
Bas ont afflue pour contribuer a leducation de ses jeunes esprits. 
Meme si elle etait relativement jeune en 1630 (fig. 12), l’universite 
comptait deja quatre cents etudiants venus de partout en Europe 39 . 
Si Rembrandt n’y a pas assiste a des cours, son inscription en 
1620 suggere au moins une certaine familiarite avec ce milieu. 
Des penseurs reputes tels que le philologue flamand Justus Lipsius, 
l’historien franqais Joseph Justus Scaliger, le theologien franqais 
Franciscus Junius l’ancien et le juriste hollandais Hugo Grotius 
ont contribue a faire de la ville un centre international pour la 
pensee humaniste dans le nord. De plus, des endroits comme le 
Hortus Botanicus (les jardins botaniques) et le Theatrum 
Anatomicum (theatre anatomique) ont permis un enseignement 
pratique et attire des etudiants, tant leydois quetrangers, 
souhaitant explorer la nature. 

La presence a Leyde de la seule universite des Provinces- 
Unies a ete determinante pour l’identite de la ville, preuve en est 
le debat theologique qui se transforme en violente querelle 
politique au cours de la deuxieme decennie du XVII e siecle 40 . En 
fevrier 1604, le nouveau professeur de theologie, Jacobus 
Arminius, a ouvert un debat au sujet de la predestination et de la 
nature du libre arbitre, allant a lencontre des croyances du 
professeur orthodoxe Franciscus Gomarus. Une virulente guerre 
de mots sen est suivi, dans des sermons et des pamphlets, jusqua 
la mort d’Arminius en 1609. L’annee suivante, les arminiens 
signaient la Remonstrance (avis d’opposition), dans l’espoir de 
recevoir une tolerance religieuse au cours d’un synode rassemblant 
1 ’figlise et l’Etat autour de ce sujet. Les gomaristes ont replique avec 
une Contre-Remonstrance et en ont appele a un synode purement 
etatique pour regler le debat. La controverse a continue et meme 
eclate en emeutes dans plusieurs villes, ce qui a mene a l’embauche 
de mercenaires pour maintenir la paix. Du cote remonstrant, a 
Leyde, un soldat a gages a accidentellement tue un citoyen et les 
forces arminiennes ont obstrue l’hotel de ville pendant presque 
une annee. Le prince Maurice, successeur de Guillaume, est 
intervenu en 1618 pour retablir la paix : il a congedie tous les 
mercenaires, ordonne lexecution de tous les principaux dirigeants 
qui soutenaient les arminiens et releve de leurs fonctions tous les 
conseillers de la ville. Si la religion jouait un role formateur dans 
la vie des citoyens au XVII e siecle, cest la position de l’universite 
en tant qu’institution influente, vectrice de savoir, qui a eu de 
grandes implications dans les affaires de letat et de la province. 

En relation directe avec l’universite, une florissante industrie 
de l’imprimerie a contribue a l’atmosphere animee de la ville. La 
Leidse Officina Plantiniana, implantee en 1563 par l’imprimeur 
anversois Christophe Plantin (v. 1520-1589) et trois associes, est deve- 
nue l’imprimerie officielle de l’universite en 1583. Sous la gouverne 
du gendre de Plantin, Franciscus Raphelengius (1539-1597), qui a 


dirige les operations du moment oil Plantin est retourne a Anvers 
en 1585 jusqua sa propre mort en 1597, l’imprimerie a atteint un 
niveau de qualite sans egal, faisant de Leyde un centre majeur de 
l’imprimerie 41 . Sous Raphelengius, l’imprimeur a publie davan- 
tage de textes humanistes, incluant une serie de «grands livres» 
d’auteurs grecs importants, et il a aussi ete l’un des pionniers en 
matiere de typographic orientale, ce qui lui a valu une renommee 
internationale 42 . Meme apres que la Leidse Officina Plantiniana 
ait cede sa place en tant qu’imprimeur universitaire en 1619, l’envi- 
ronnement hautement intellectuel de la ville protestante a continue 
d’attirer des imprimeurs, au point oil environ 250 d’entre eux y etaient 
actifs aux XVII e et XXVIII e siecles 43 . Leurs productions etaient 
vendues partout dans le monde grace au commerce international 
et plusieurs etaient offertes a la bibliotheque de l’universite 
(fig. 13) 44 . Bref, Leyde etait une ville amoureuse du livre. 

Comme l’a note Mariet Westermann, la vision de Rembrandt, 
qui considerait les apotres et les evangelistes bibliques comme des 
exegetes plutot que des martyrs, suggere que l’artiste essayait d’en 
appeler aux intellectuels protestants de la ville 45 . Son interpellation 
de l’intelligentsia s’incarne aussi peut-etre dans l’importance qu’il 
accordait aux livres, a la reflexion et au debat erudit, resultant de 
sa proximite avec l’universite et l’industrie de l’imprimerie a 
Leyde 46 . Dans son Saint Paul en prison (fig. 14), par exemple, 
Rembrandt porte une grande attention aux lourdes pages ecornees 
du volume imprime pose sur les cuisses du saint, de meme qu’aux 
epaisses reliures de cuir de la pile de volumes, representant tous 
deux des ouvrages du XVII e siecle plutot que des manuscrits datant 
de lepoque de la vie du saint. Dans Savant a la lueur dune chandelle 
(cat. 5), datant d’environ 1628-1629, le grand livre est eclaire par 
derriere, reduisant ainsi le nombre de details visibles tout en 
mettant l’emphase sur le volume en tant que motif important. Les 
themes de la lecture et de lecriture etaient prises par les artistes 
du cercle de Rembrandt (cat. 4 et 13), de meme que le theme du 
debat tel que deploye dans Deux vieux hommes debattant (cat. 
14), d’un disciple inconnu de Rembrandt, qui fait echo a un tableau 
du maitre maintenant a Melbourne. Derriere cette image se 
trouvent des indices de la rigueur intellectuelle necessaire aux 
activites universitaires. Comme le souligne Piet Bakker dans son 
essai publie ci-contre, les natures mortes comportant des livres 
etaient un sujet florissant a Leyde dans les annees 1620, comme 
on peut le voir dans la toile du peintre Jan Davidsz. de Heem 
(1606-1684) (fig- 39), ou les livres savamment disposes, empiles 
les uns sur les autres sur une table, capturent la beaute du Uvre 
imprime sur fond de vanite sous-entendue. 

En contrepoint interessant par rapport a son statut de ville 
universitaire, Leyde etait aussi une grande productrice d’etoffes 
de laine. La ville achetait de la laine d’Angleterre depuis la fin du 
XIV e siecle, mais la demande pour ce produit leydois a diminue 
quand les marches allemands ont vu baisser leur pouvoir d’achat 
et que les Anglais ont commence a produire leurs propres etoffes. 
En 1570, la production n’en etait qua un septieme de ce quelle 
avait ete au debut du XVI e siecle 47 , un coup dur pour leconomie 
locale. Avec la chute d’Anvers, toutefois, cest a Leyde que les 
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emigres protestants ont trouve refuge, grace a son industrie textile. 
Leur savoir-faire en production textile a cree un nouveau type de 
marchandise pour le marche vacillant de la ville : un tissu au 
melange plus leger qu’on appelait serge ou « draperie flamande». 
Ce nouveau melange a pu relancer leconomie lors des decennies 
subsequentes (fig. 15). L’industrie textile etait une composante 
majeure de l’identite de la ville et la raison de son expansion en 
1611 48 , si bien qu’en 1635, la majorite de la population de la ville 
participait a l’industrie textile dune faqon ou dune autre 49 . 

Une grande variete de tissus peut etre observee dans les 
tableaux et gravures de Rembrandt, allant de letoffe rayee tres 
ornementale du turban dans Buste d’homme au turban (fig. 1) a 
la lourde etoffe de soie dans La mere de l'artiste assise a une table , 
de trois quart vers la droite (cat. 25). A vivre dans une ville ou le 
textile occupait une place aussi importante, l’artiste devait avoir 
developpe une sensibilite pour les nuances de texture, la 
translucidite et la conception de letoffe. La nature elaboree de 
certains tissus dans ses tableaux, les riches brocarts et les broderies, 
depasse de loin celle des etoffes reproduites par ses pairs des 
villes voisines. Si les autres artistes se concentrent sur la couleur 
et le motif des tissus, Rembrandt, lui, porte son attention sur le 
poids de ces etoffes speciales. Ceci peut expliquer pourquoi tant 
de ses figures ne sont pas des masses de corps sur lesquelles 
reposent des vetements, mais plutot des corps veritablement 
peints en tant que vetements. Son Buste d’homme au turban 
(fig. 1) ne montre que peu de la poitrine et des epaules en tant 
que torse ayant du volume. Letoffe, vraisemblablement de la laine, 
pend lourdement et ne souligne nullement la forme du corps. 
Meme les personnages dans Le denier de Cesar (cat. 10) semblent 
definis par leurs lourds vetements plutot que par le poids de 
leurs corps. 

La lignee des artistes leydois s’articulait autour dune figure 
du XVI e siecle, Lucas van Leyden (1494—1533), qui a propulse la 
pratique de l’art du Moyen Age vers la Renaissance 50 . Decrit par 
le peintre et theoricien Carel van Mander (1548-1606) comme 
un prodige, Lucas est encore celebre pour son majestueux retable 
du Jugement dernier (v. 1527, Museum De Lakenhal, Leyde) et 
pour avoir perfectionne l’art de la gravure, un art jusque-la inconnu 
a Leyde. II sest bati une reputation internationale grace a la circu¬ 
lation aisee de ces estampes, de meme que par ses voyages, rendant 
visite a Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) a Anvers en 1521 et parcourant 
les provinces du sud quelques annees plus tard avec Jan Gossaert 
(1478-1572). Sa position enviable, appuyee par un mariage 
avantageux et son adhesion a deux compagnies de milice, lui a 
permis de se tailler une place de choix sur le marche de l’art local. 

Les gravures de Lucas ont du faire une solide impression sur 
l’ambitieux Rembrandt 51 , comme Dickey le demontre plus avant 
dans la presente publication. Si Lucas avait developpe un ton 
argente et un sens de la perspective atmospherique s’opposant au 
contraste tonal plus fort des estampes de Rembrandt, ce dernier 
sest certainement inspire de son predecesseur en matiere de choix 
de sujet. Les puissantes images de Rembrandt representant des 
mendiants et des figures de la rue font echo aux scenes de Lucas 


evoquant la vie de tous les jours. Des images comme Uilenspiegel: 
Famille de mendiants (fig. 16) de Lucas ont fait naitre chez 
Rembrandt l’interet pour la musique et les cris, les vetements 
uses et les gestes fatigues qui allaient caracteriser la representation 
qu’il ferait de ces figures harassees (cat. 32 et 34) 52 . Dans le Nord, 
au XVI e siecle, on portait une grande attention aux classes 
populaires, et Lucas etait de son temps en cette matiere, mais 
Rembrandt a intensifie la description de ces personnages en 
ajoutant des coutures elimees, des corps imparfaits et des 
personnages indomptes. Dans ces situations, le don de Lucas pour 
la nuance de classe sociale exprimee par le comportement a du 
frapper Rembrandt, qui maitrisait les subtilites d’expression et de 
pose dans ses eaux-fortes leydoises pour depeindre ces figures 
de maniere eminemment convaincante. 

La forme distincte du marche de l’art a Leyde a aussi contribue 
a modeler la nature de la production de Rembrandt en debut de 
carriere, comme le demontre Bakker dans la presente publication. 
Le jeune artiste est sans doute retourne setablir a Leyde parce 
qu’il etait deja citoyen enregistre de la ville et qu’il y avait un 
reseau de connaissances qui pouvait evoluer en clients potentiels. 
De plus, la scene artistique de Leyde netait plus dominee par une 
serie de personnalites artistiques singulieres comme elle avait pu 
letre au cours des siecles precedents. Un certain nombre de 
specialisations diverses avaient emerge, et done aucune ecole ou 
aucun style particulier ne caracterisait la ville avant le depart de 
Rembrandt. Cette pluralite etait encouragee par un marche 
florissant et ouvert. S’il est vraisemblable que certains de ses 
tableaux aient ete realises sur commande, une grande partie de 
la production de Rembrandt durant cette periode consistait en 
de petits formats, ce qui Concorde avec le genre d’oeuvres destinees 
au marche libre. Comparees a celles des autres villes hollandaises, 
la majorite des collections d’art a Leyde etaient modestes, 
comprenant probablement quelques portraits de families et des 
paysages 53 . Ceci peut expliquer, en partie, pourquoi Rembrandt 
favorisait les etudes de personnages de differents types — plutot 
que les commandes de portrait — et les eaux-fortes faciles a 
reproduire, deux genres de productions qui plaisaient a un vaste 
public, ideales pour un marche ouvert. De plus, l’emphase sur 
l’aspect erudit — plutot que doctrinal — de ses sujets mettant de 
l’avant les apotres et les evangelistes ont du plaire a la population 
universitaire de la ville, de meme qua celle associee a l’industrie 
de l’imprimerie. La reputation que sest forgee Rembrandt en tant 
que nouveau maitre independant demontre qu’il abordait le 
marche de l’art d’une faqon a la fois ambitieuse et reflechie. Une 
preuve supplemental de cette observation reside dans le reseau 
d’artistes qui gravitaient autour de lui. 

LEYDE VERS 1630 : 

LE RESEAU DE REMBRANDT ET DE SON CERCLE 

A son retour a Leyde en 1625, Rembrandt etait au centre d’une 
constellation d’artistes avec lesquels il entretenait des relations 
variees, riches en echanges creatifs. La nature de ces relations 
allait du pair a pair au maitre-eleve, en passant par la collaboration 
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entre egaux. Chaque lien a contribue a sa personnalite artistique, 
que ce soit par son enseignement, son autopromotion ou ses 
talents creatifs. Sa production a aussi influence un nombre 
incalculable d’autres artistes par des moyens indirects 54 . 

Lievens, qui avait complete son premier apprentissage avec 
l’artiste leydois Joris van Schooten (1587-1651) entre 1617 et 1619, 
a ensuite ete leleve de Lastman a Amsterdam avant de rentrer a 
Leyde vers 1621. A 1 age tendre de quatorze ans, l’artiste installait 
son studio dans la maison paternelle oil il eblouissait les 
connaisseurs avec le don qu’il avait pour depeindre le visage 
humain 55 . De la meme generation que Rembrandt en termes 
d age et de preferences artistiques, Lievens etait en tout point un 
pair de Rembrandt. Par-dessus tout, il etait la pierre de touche de 
Rembrandt quand ce dernier est rentre a Leyde en 1625. Il est 
permis d’imaginer que le lien entre les deux artistes se soit cree 
rapidement, peut-etre a la suggestion de Lastman, et il est 
maintenant clair que l’interet brulant de Rembrandt pour le 
tenebrisme et les scenes de genre, decoulant du travail d’artistes 
ayant fait le voyage d’Utrecht vers l’ltalie, est ne grace aux 
explorations ulterieures de Lievens 56 . Bien que de formats 
differents, Homme chantant de Lievens (cat. 3), datant d’environ 
1624, emploie le meme eclairage dramatique, le meme decoupage 
en demi-figure et le meme sujet que Les Trois Musiciens (Allegorie 
de I’ou'ie) (fig. 2) de Rembrandt, datant d’environ 1624-1625, 
inspires en definitive par les figures de Dirck van Baburen 
(1594/1595-1624) et d’autres peintres utrechtois. Rudiger 
Klessmann a emis l’hypothese que Lievens faisait des voyages 
pour visiter des studios d’artistes, ce qui pourrait expliquer les 
similarites entre les tableaux de Lievens et ceux d’artistes 
utrechtois 57 . Vers 1628, toutefois, Rembrandt allait surpasser 
Lievens en termes de rapidite devolution et d’absorption de 
nouvelles idees. La comparaison entre l’interpretation du theme 
de la Crucifixion par les deux artistes (fig. 17-18) montre que 
Lievens y insuffle un grand pathos par le corps emacie du Christ 
et le sang epais qui secoule avec ostentation de son flanc. Sa 
representation, plutot conventionnelle, cherche a eveiller la pitie 
et la compassion du spectateur. Rembrandt, setant bien exerce a 
rendre les expressions faciales avec sa recente serie de tronies , 
met plutot l’emphase sur lemotion humaine, la profonde tristesse 
du Christ qui pleure de douleur, le corps legerement tordu. La 
souffrance visible sur son visage est ressentie par le spectateur et 
avive ses souvenirs de douleur, d’abandon et de desespoir. 

Lievens ira chercher la gloire a Londres (1632-1635), Anvers 
(1635-1644) et Amsterdam (1644-1674), ou les deux artistes 
reprendront contact plus tard dans leurs carrieres 58 . Ses elegants 
portraits et ses tableaux historiques a grande echelle allaient plaire 
a lelite politique et culturelle d’Amsterdam. En depit du cercle de 
mecenes qu’il cultivait, il a connu, comme Rembrandt, des 
difficultes financieres vers la fin de sa vie. Pourtant, ses tableaux 
se trouvaient dans des collections de poetes, d’hommes d’Etat et 
de dirigeants etrangers au moment de sa mort 59 . 

L’annee exacte ou il semblait rattraper Lievens, Rembrandt 
accueillait son premier etudiant, Gerrit Dou. Fils d’un vitrier de 


Leyde 60 , Dou a d’abord appris l’art du dessin aupres du graveur 
et orfevre local, Bartholomeus Dolendo (v. 1560-1626), entre 1622 
et la premiere moitie de 1623, puis il a travaille dans l’atelier du 
vitrier Pieter Couwenhorn (1599-1654) pendant deux ans et demi. 
Le 14 fevrier 1628, il a rejoint le studio de Rembrandt. Il a passe 
trois ans avec Rembrandt, le quittant « excellent maitre, surtout 
dans les petites choses compliquees », pour reprendre les mots 
de l’historien et collectionneur leydois Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570- 
1646) 61 . Ses annees dans l’atelier de Rembrandt ont donne des 
tableaux qui font echo a plusieurs des themes que Ton retrouve 
dans les oeuvres de son maitre et de Lievens : des savants et des 
peintres, des prophetes et prophetesses anciens et des elements 
de vanites. Certains des tableaux de Dou repondent directement 
a des oeuvres ulterieures de Rembrandt, comme on peut le voir 
avec Autoportrait (?) au chevalet (v. 1628-1629) (fig. 19) et la 
version de Rembrandt du meme sujet (fig. 20) datant d’environ 
1628 62 . Les differences, toutefois, sont importantes. Dou encombre 
la table et le plancher du studio d’accessoires allant du globe 
terrestre au luth — la plupart desquels peuvent etre aperqus dans 
une nature morte de Lievens (fig. 40), mais qui n’apparaissent 
dans aucun tableau de Rembrandt qui nous soit parvenu 63 , 
privilegiant ainsi, dans l’acte creatif, le sens de la vue plutot que 
l’imagination (qui prevaut dans l’interpretation de Rembrandt). 
Les modeles connus sous «la mere de Rembrandt» et«le pere de 
Rembrandt* abondent dans les tronies de Dou, dans ses scenes 
de genre et ses tableaux historiques du debut des annees 163 0 64 , 
et il continue de travailler dans le style precis que Ton voit, par 
exemple, dans la Vieille femme en priere de Rembrandt (fig. 8). 
Le petit format et la finesse de la technique que Rembrandt 
employait en 1628 ont du correspondre avec la meticuleuse 
technique de la peinture sur verre, un art que Dou avait appris 
aupres de Couwenhorn. Rembrandt etait un choix naturel pour 
le second apprentissage de Dou etant donne que leurs families 
habitaient l’une pres de l’autre et qu’ils etaient peut-etre lies de 
surcroit par l’humaniste leydois Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660) 65 . 

Dou a passe le reste de sa vie a Leyde, developpant certaines 
specialties comme la «niche*, qui situe une poignee de 
personnages depeints dans une scene de la vie quotidienne, vue 
a travers le cadrage d’une arche de pierre (fig. 21). Parfois, ces 
scenes sont nocturnes, illuminees par une chandelle ou une 
lanterne. Quelques annees apres avoir quitte le studio de 
Rembrandt, Dou avait acquis une reputation internationale : en 
1635, il accorde le droit de premier refus a l’agent d’art Pieter 
Spiering van Silvercroon (v. 1594-1652), l’ambassadeur de la reine 
Christine de Suede. Ses oeuvres se sont retrouvees dans des 
collections anglaises et italiennes au cours de sa vie et sa fortune 
a son deces selevait a pres de 20 000 guilders 66 . 

L’autre peintre a qui Rembrandt a enseigne a Leyde est Isaac 
de Jouderville. Le pere de cet eleve, un immigrant de Metz qui 
setait installe dans la ville en 1607, possedait une auberge reputee 
et faisait le commerce de l’art, mais il est mort avant que son fils 
ne commence son apprentissage aupres de Rembrandt en 
novembre 1629 67 . Piet Bakker observe dans la presente publication 
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que la decision de prendre Jouderville comme apprenti pour 
Rembrandt etait peut-etre due a la proximite de leurs maisons 
parentales (comme cetait le cas aussi avec Dou), de meme qua la 
reputation grandissante de Rembrandt. Le dernier des quelques 
reijus indiquant que les tuteurs de Jouderville payaient Rembrandt 
pour la formation est date du 19 novembre 1631, mais on ne sait 
pas si la relation entre les deux jeunes hommes a cesse par le fait 
meme 68 . Jouderville sest inscrit a l’universite de Leyde en avril 
1632 et il sest marie dans la meme ville quatre ans plus tard. Un 
sejour de deux ans a Deventer a partir de 1641 a ete suivi d’un 
demenagement final a Amsterdam. II y est mort en 1648. 

Lbeuvre de Jouderville reste floue et elle repose en bonne 
partie sur un buste remontant a sa periode leydoise (fig. 22). Sa 
Minerve (cat. 13) revele les memes ombres decoupees au niveau 
du visage, et il incorpore aussi les livres et le globe vu dans le 
tableau de Dou et la nature morte de Lievens. Vues les similarites 
de motif entre les tableaux de ces artistes, on peut se demander si 
de telles scenes derudits dans leurs environnements ont pu 
decouler d’exercices que Rembrandt demandait a ses eleves. Apres 
tout, cette scene englobe plusieurs des principales composantes 
de la peinture hollandaise du XVII e siecle : un interieur, une 
figure de plain-pied et une nature morte. Une telle combinaison 
de genres reunis dans une seule scene est sans doute le resultat 
direct de la contribution a la fois de Rembrandt et de Lievens. 

Pour terminer, le graveur Jan van Vliet (1600/1610-1668) 
complete ce cercle d’artistes dont les contacts avec Rembrandt 
sont documentes lors des sept annees de sa residence a Leyde. 
Comme Lievens, Van Vliet netait pas un eleve de Rembrandt 
mais un professionnel etabli associe au maitre; il a reproduit, en 
fait, plusieurs compositions de Rembrandt et de Lievens 69 . Il 
existe des gravures de Van Vliet d’apres des oeuvres de la periode 
leydoise de Rembrandt mais aussi de ses annees a Amsterdam, 
ce qui suggere que les deux hommes ont maintenu une relation 
professionnelle en depit de la distance. La premiere gravure de 
Van Vliet d’apres Rembrandt est datee de 1631 (cat. 18) et il a 
continue de creer des gravures d’apres le maitre jusqu’en 1636. 
On sait que les deux artistes etaient en contact, car le meme 
filigrane apparait sur le papier utilise par les deux hommes 70 . 
Van Vliet est probablement reste a Leyde apres le depart de 
Rembrandt, et sa carriere semble setre terminee en 1636, apres 
un mariage avantageux. 

En tant que graveur ayant reproduit des tableaux de 
Rembrandt, Van Vliet a entretenu avec le maitre une relation 
differente que les autres dans ce reseau. Le jeune graveur demontre 
sa capacite d’innover avec 1 ’Homme en deuil (fig. 23), d’ou il extrait 
la figure tant celebree par Huygens pour la transformer en un 
inconnu en detresse. Cette gravure est une anomalie passionnante 
parmi les autres tronies de la serie de 1633-1634, car elle montre 
Van Vliet en train d’isoler et de reproduire un element puissant 
d’une plus vaste composition 71 . Si cette gravure peut avoir ete 
ajoutee pour completer une serie de six, elle est le pendant 
expressif d’une autre gravure de Van Vliet d’apres Rembrandt, 
celle du Soldat riant au gorgerin. Une etude recente a suppose 


que Rembrandt et Van Vliet etaient en contact en 1635, quand le 
graveur a assiste Rembrandt dans la production de la grande eau- 
forte Le Christ devant Pilate: la grande planche (fig. 24) 72 . La 
relation entre les deux artistes est exploree plus avant par Dickey 
dans la presente publication. 

Si Rembrandt a developpe son art d’une maniere importante a 
Leyde apres son deuxieme apprentissage, il a integre la vaste 
gamme de stimuli qu’il a rencontres — de l’impulsion caravagiste 
assimilee par Lievens a la luddite gestuelle acquise chez Lastman 
— pour creer un style distinct qui allait propulser sa carriere a 
Amsterdam. Sa comprehension de son environnement culturel 
et economique, revelee par les faqons qu’il avait d’interpreter des 
sujets familiers en fonction de son auditoire protestant et de 
combler les attentes du marche par ses tronies moins 
dispendieuses, a du faqonner le succes de ses debuts. La gloire de 
Rembrandt allait setendre a toute l’Europe de son vivant, mais 
ses prouesses en tant que peintre, dessinateur et graveur a 
Amsterdam n’auraient jamais ete possibles sans ses annees de 
formation a Leyde. Signe de son monogramme RHL, la Tete de 
vieillard au chapeau (cat. 6) atteste clairement de la naissance 
d’une personnalite artistique accomplie, une personnalite nourrie 
et defrnie par son environnement natal, celui de la ville de Leyde. 

Notes 

1 Sept gravures d’apres des tableaux de Rembrandt portent egalement 
le monogramme RHL. Au sujet de 1 evolution de la signature de 
Rembrandt a ses debuts, voir Ernst van de Wetering, « Rembrandt 
laughing, c. 1628: A Painting Resurfaces», Kroniek van het Rembrandthuis 
59, 2007, p. 24-25. Voir aussi Josua Bruyn, « A Descriptive Survey 
of the Signatures*, dans Josua Bruyn et coll. (Stichting Foundation 
Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, 
vol. 1, Boston/La Haye, Martinus Nijhoff, 1982, p. 53-59. 

2 II existe des precedents, notamment Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) 
et Cornelis Cornelisz. van Haarlem (1562-1638). 

3 Voir Roelof van Straten, Young Rembrandt: The Leiden Years, 1606 - 
1632, Leyde, Foleor, 2005, p. 77. Il a ete suggere que le tableau ait ete 
achete par l’entremise du marchand et futur partenaire d’affaires de 
Rembrandt, Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661); voir Jaap van der 
Veen, « Hendrick Uylenburgh’s Art Business: Production and Trade 
Between 1625 and 1655 », dans Uylenburgh & Son : Art and Commerce 
from Rembrandt to De Lairesse, 1625-1675, cat. exp., Friso Lammertse 
et Jaap van der Veen, Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis; 
Londres, Dulwich Picture Gallery; Zwolle, Waanders, 2006, p. 169. 

4 Au moment oil Rembrandt cesse de vivre a Leyde a temps plein, ses 
oeuvres sont repertoriees dans des collections a La Haye, 
Amsterdam et Utrecht. 

5 Des recherches recentes ont mis au jour de nouvelles preuves quant 
au passage de Rembrandt a l’universite. Voir Jef Schaeps et Mart 
van Duijn, Rembrandt en de Universiteit Leiden, Leyde, Leiden 
University Press, 2019. 

6 On debat encore a savoir si ces tableaux datent d’avant ou apres 
l’apprentissage de Rembrandt aupres de Lastman. Voir, par exemple, 
Van Straten, Young Rembrandt, p. 29-30; Bernhard Schnackenburg, 
« Young Rembrandt’s “Rough Manner”: A Painting Style and Its 
Sources », dans The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. exp., Ernst 
van de Wetering et Bernhard Schnackenburg, dir., Kassel, Staatliche 
Museen Kassel, Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam, Museum 
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het Rembrandthuis; Wolfratshausen, Edition Minerva, 2001, p. 100; 
et Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: 
Rembrandts Paintings Revisited—A Complete Survey, Dordrecht, 
Springer, 2014, p. 481. 

7 La date exacte de son demenagement a Amsterdam est incertaine. 
Vers la fin de l’annee 1631, il etait peut-etre base a Leyde, avec des 
voyages frequents a Amsterdam. Le 1 mars 1631, un document 
atteste qu’il achete une propriete dans sa ville natale et, deuxmois 
plus tard, il remet un re<;u pour paiement de frais d’apprentissage a 
Isaac de Jouderville, qui vivait a Leyde. Ce dernier detail suggere 
que le maitre avait encore un lien avec la ville. Voir Walter L. Strauss 
et coll., The Rembrandt Documents, New York, Abaris, 1979, docs. 
1631/1,1631/3,1631/7,1631/9 et 1631/10. 

8 Le chroniqueur et collectionneur leydois Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570-1646) 
notait que Rembrandt recevait « de frequentes commandes de 
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L’art de l’estampe a Leyde vers 1630: Rembrandt, Lievens et Van Vliet 


STEPHANIE S. DICKEY 


DES LES DEBUTS desa carriere, le talent de Rembrandt pour 
^expression et l’innovation s’accomplissait autant dans le dessin 
et la gravure que dans la peinture. Deja consideree exceptionnelle, 
voire «incomparable » de son vivant, la gravure de Rembrandt, 
comme son oeuvre toute entiere, a fait l’objet de nombreuses 
monographies. Pourtant, homme de son epoque, Rembrandt 
(1606-1669) netait pas le genie isole que les romantiques du XIX e 
siecle ont voulu imaginer 1 . A Leyde, et plus tard a Amsterdam, il 
faisait partie d’un reseau d’artistes et d’amateurs dart, que ce soit 
en tant quetudiant, collegue ou enseignant; collectionneur, 
vendeur ou editeur; mentor, rival ou ami. De ces relations, celle 
qui a ete etudiee de fond en comble est son association avec son 
contemporain leydois, Jan Lievens (1607-1674). Vers 1630, deja, le 
diplomate et amateur dart Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687) 
faisait mention de cette paire de talents 2 . Leur relation a ete 
consideree tant comme une amitie qu’une rivalite ou un 
partenariat d’affaires; la verite se situe probablement quelque part 
a la jonction des trois. Ils partageaient modeles et accessoires, et 
souvent depeignaient les memes sujets dans leurs peintures, leurs 
dessins et leurs estampes. Ils ont tous deux acquis les bases de 
leur art a Leyde mais ont profite d’un bref apprentissage a 
Amsterdam avec le peintre d’histoire le plus en vue de lepoque, 
Pieter Lastman (v. 1583-1633) 3 . Et quelques annees apres avoir 
lance leurs carrieres, ils ont chacun compris que leur ville natale 
n’allait pas pouvoir contenir leurs ambitions. 

COMPETITION ET COLLABORATION 

Sans aucun doute, le fait que ces deux artistes talentueux se soient 
developpes tout en s’observant l’un l’autre a eu un effet stimulant 
sur leurs activites artistiques. La competition, comme lecrirait 
plus tard un eleve de Rembrandt, Samuel van Hoogstraten 
(1627-1678), peut etre inspirante 4 . Leur reseau d’artistes a Leyde 
comprenait d’autres maitres talentueux comme le peintre de 
natures mortes Jan Davidsz. de Heem (1606-1684) et les premiers 
eleves de Rembrandt, Isaac de Jouderville (c. 1613-c. 1648) et 
Gerrit Dou (1613-1675). Peu de leurs associes s’interessaient a la 
gravure, ce qui rend leur fascination pour ce medium encore plus 
intrigante. Pourtant, le contexte plus large de la production de 
l’estampe a Leyde apporte un eclairage interessant sur leur interet 
grandissant. En tant que ville universitaire, Leyde hebergeait une 
solide industrie de l’imprimerie, a laquelle le frere de Lievens, 
Justus, contribuait, ayant travaille a la publication de trente-deux 
livres entre 1632 et 1649 5 . La production de Justus Lievens n’incluait 
pas de volumes illustres, mais ses activites ont certainement pu 
offrir a son frere (et a l’ami de son frere, Rembrandt) un acces 
aux materiaux et aux techniques de l’imprimerie. Une 
collaboration mieux documentee est celle du graveur Jan van 


Vliet (1600/1610-1668), qui a reproduit des tableaux de Rembrandt 
et de Lievens, ainsi que du maitre de Lievens, Joris van Schooten 
(1587-1651). II est probable que Van Vliet ait joue un role dans 
l’execution et la publication de plusieurs des premieres planches 
de Rembrandt, meme si les experts ne s’entendent sur la mesure 
de son implication 6 . II reste a determiner egalement s’il a travaille 
directement avec Lievens. 

Les exploits de Rembrandt en tant que graveur ont ete l’objet 
de nombreux catalogues raisonnes, d’expositions et d’etudes 
savantes. Pour Lievens et Van Vliet, la situation est toute autre. 
Les deux artistes ont ete collectionnes et catalogues par des 
connaisseurs au XVIII e siecle, mais ils ont ete classes erronement 
en tant qu’« eleves » de Rembrandt, d’interet seulement par leur 
association avec le maitre 7 . A lepoque moderne, l’oeuvre gravee 
de Lievens a surtout ete etudiee en tant qu’annexe a ses tableaux 
et dessins; le catalogue raisonne de ses estampes par F. W. H. 
Hollstein est vieux de plusieurs decennies et necessite une mise a 
jour 8 . Dans les annees 1990, Christian Schuckman a produit un 
catalogue savant des estampes de Van Vliet et une exposition au 
Museum het Rembrandthuis, a Amsterdam, qui se penchait sur 
sa carriere en mettant l’emphase sur sa relation avec Rembrandt 9 . 
Le present essai vient examiner les interconnexions entre ces 
trois artistes a Leyde dans les environs de 1630. Meme si leur 
association n’a pas dure plus d’une decennie, elle s’est tout de 
meme montree fondamentale et fructueuse pour les trois. 

Van Vliet a passe toute sa carriere a Leyde, sauf pour un bref 
sejour a Anvers en 1632, mais la plupart de ses gravures datent 
d’avant 1636, annee au cours de laquelle il a fait un riche mariage. 
Plus tard dans sa vie, il est devenu marchand de vin et il a herite 
d’une bonne fortune 10 . Lievens a quitte Leyde en 1632 11 , a lepoque 
ou Rembrandt avait commence a accepter des commandes de la 
part de mecenes d’Amsterdam. De 1631 a r634, Rembrandt semble 
avoir eu un pied dans chaque ville, travaillant avec le marchand 
d’art amstellodamois Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661) avant de 
s’installer dans cette ville de fai;on independante 12 . Il est done 
difficile de savoir ou il a pu preparer ses premieres plaques de 
cuivre, mais de recentes etudes sur les types de papier suggerent 
que plusieurs d’entre elles ont ete imprimees a Leyde. Les frligranes 
(des marques de commerce tissees a meme les chassis utilises 
dans beaucoup de fabriques de papier en Europe) permettent 
d’identifier les impressions qui ont ete imprimees sur les memes 
types de papier, et parfois meme celles qui sont du meme lot 13 . Si 
cet aspect demeure encore a explorer chez les gravures de Lievens, 
l’analyse des filigranes a fait naitre des conclusions etonnantes 
quant a la production de Rembrandt, notamment a propos de sa 
cooperation avec Van Vliet. Plusieurs des premieres eaux-fortes 
de Rembrandt sont imprimees sur le meme papier que Van Vliet 
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utilisait pour creer ses propres estampes. Jaco Rutgers a fait 
remarquer que cela signifiait peut-etre simplement que les deux 
artistes se procurait du papier chez le meme fournisseur. Mais 
rien n’indique que Rembrandt possedait lequipement necessaire 
pour faire de la gravure dans son studio a Leyde, qui etait 
probablement situe dans la maison de ses parents. En 1628, Van 
Vliet etait un graveur etabli et il a pu permettre a Rembrandt 
lacces a son equipement ou lui offrir d’imprimer ses planches 
pour lui. Cetait peut-etre aussi Van Vliet lui-meme, et non 
Rembrandt, qui avait pris finitiative de reproduire plusieurs des 
premiers tableaux de Rembrandt (par exemple, cat. 18) 14 . De plus, 
nombre des petites planches de Rembrandt datant de ses annees 
leydoises ont ete achevee par une main moins fine que la sienne. 
Une comparaison stylistique avec les oeuvres independantes de 
Van Vliet suggerent fortement que cette main etait la sienne 15 . 

L'EAU-FORTE ET LE PEINTRE-GRAVEUR 

Au debut du XVII e siecle, les graveurs avaient a leur disposition 
une gamme de techniques differentes. Rembrandt, Lievens et Van 
Vliet utilisaient tous l’eau-forte. Comme d’autres techniques, l’eau- 
forte est une gravure en creux, un precede qui consiste a charger 
d’encre des lignes gravees dans une plaque de metal. (Ceci differe 
de la gravure sur bois, toute en relief, le medium le plus ancien de 
reproduction d’images en Europe, precede par lequel les lignes a 
imprimer sont en saillie a la surface du bloc de bois.) La gravure 
faite au burin, directement sur la plaque de metal nu, demande 
une formation poussee et une grande dexterite. Pour l’eau-forte, 
un vernis cireux recouvre la plaque et lartiste inscrit son dessin 
dans la cire a l’aide d’un outil pointu qui ressemble a une aiguille. 
Un acide verse sur la plaque attaque ensuite le metal a travers les 
lignes exposees pour fixer le dessin sur la plaque. La plaque peut 
etre couverte de vernis a nouveau, redessinee puis retournee dans 
l’acide pour ajouter ou renforcer certaines parties de l’image: plus 
l’acide reste longtemps dans les rainures, plus celles-ci deviennent 
profondes et plus les lignes seront foncees a l’impression. Les 
graveurs professionnels ont vite adopte le vaste potentiel de l’eau- 
forte, la combinant souvent avec le burin, mais n’importe qui 
pouvant dessiner sur papier est capable de dessiner sur un vernis 
cire a l’aide dune pointe, et les peintres du XVII e siecle (qui avait 
tous requ une formation en dessin) ont vite adopte ce nouveau 
medium en tant que complement utile a leur art. Puisque les 
estampes pouvaient etre produites a la douzaine, vendues a bas 
prix et largement distributes, elles representaient une maniere 
interessante de diversifier et de publiciser la production d’un 
artiste. Elies jouaient aussi un role dans l’ouverture du marche des 
arts visuels a des gens qui n’avaient peut-etre pas les fonds ou 
l’espace necessaires a Elaboration d’une grande collection de 
tableaux. 

Rembrandt et Lievens appartenaient a cette nouvelle categorie 
de peintres qui se mettaient a la gravure : les peintres-graveurs. 
Les premieres tentatives de Rembrandt etaient de pures eaux- 
fortes, mais avec le temps, il a appris a rehausser ses dessins avec 
des touches de burin et de pointes seches, une troisieme methode 


dans laquelle la pointe trace des lignes dedicates directement sur 
la plaque de metal nue. L’interaction creative, non conventionnelle 
entre ces methodes est le principal facteur qui rend ses estampes 
distinctives, mais il n’a atteint son plein potentiel que plus tard, a 
mi-carriere. Lievens maitrisait deja l’art de l’eau-forte a Leyde et 
il a peaufine sa pratique jusque dans les annees 1640, mais, 
contrairement a Rembrandt, sa technique ne peut pas etre 
qualifiee d’exceptionnelle; en fait, sa methode semble etre devenue 
de plus en plus conventionnelle au fur et a mesure qu’il se 
familiarisait avec la profession de graveur. Ses estampes les plus 
originales sont des gravures sur bois, probablement realisees au 
debut des annees 1640 : il etait fun des rares artistes du XVII e 
siecle a explorer le potentiel expressif de ce medium en relief plus 
ancien. La rarete de la plupart de ses gravures sur bois indique 
qu’il ne les a pas creees dans un but commercial 16 . 

Rembrandt et Lievens ont tous deux touche a la reproduction, 
ce qui sera discute plus loin 17 . Toutefois, en tant que peintres- 
graveurs, ils ont surtout realise des estampes qui etaient des 
oeuvres d’art independantes. Ce faisant, ils ont contribue a enrichir 
un marche grandissant pour l’originalite dans un medium ou la 
plupart des produits etaient des collaborations entre des graveurs 
professionnels, qui suivaient les dessins fournis par d’autres 
artistes, et des editeurs qui les imprimaient et les vendaient. Nous 
savons que Van Vliet avait aussi requ une formation de peintre, 
mais un seul panneau signe de sa main a ete retrouve jusqu’a 
maintenant. Sur une periode d’une decennie, a commencer au 
milieu des annees 1620, il a produit pres d’une centaine d’eaux- 
fortes; les reproductions mises a part, il s’agissait surtout de scenes 
de genre 18 . Il n’y a pas lieu de remettre en question l’opinion de la 
plupart des connaisseurs voulant que Van Vliet etait a son meilleur 
quand il mettait ses prouesses techniques au service des dessins 
d’autres artistes. Et pourtant, les personnages rustiques qui 
habitent ses eaux-fortes personnelles (par exemple, cat. 34) ont 
un certain charme rugueux et ils ont du etre populaires aupres 
des collectionneurs car ils ont ete reproduits et copies jusque tard 
au XVIII e siecle 19 . 

APPRENDRE PAR LA PRATIQUE 

Lestimation la plus recente de l’oeuvre de Rembrandt lui attribue 
un total de 314 estampes realisees sur une periode de trente ans. 
De ce nombre, environ un tiers a ete complete avant 1632 20 . Ses 
premieres estampes datees sont de 1628, mais la plus ancienne 
planche a lui etre attribute, La circoncision du Christ, remonte 
peut-etre aussi loin que 1625, l’annee de son premier tableau date. 
Cette eau-forte, une composition ambitieuse faite de lignes fortes, 
profondement gravees, est d’un style different par rapport aux 
autres plaques de cette epoque, mais elle a ete cataloguee comme 
faisant partie de son oeuvre depuis le XVIII e siecle 21 . Les estampes 
de Lievens, au nombre de cent environ, ne sont pas datees pour 
la plupart, mais les sujets et le style indique qu’elles ont pour la 
plupart ete realisees a Leyde. Meme s’il etait plus jeune que 
Rembrandt de quelques mois, Lievens avait commence sa 
formation de peintre avant lui. (Rembrandt, qui ne se destinait 
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pas a la peinture au depart, s’y est mis un peu plus tard.) Lievens 
a peut-etre aussi commence la gravure plus tot, mais des 
similarites stylistiques entre son Jean I’Evangeliste a Patmos et La 
circoncision de Rembrandt suggerent qu’ils se sont attaque a cette 
forme dart ensemble (fig. 25~ 26) 22 . 

Malgre l’abondance detudes publiees jusqu’a maintenant sur 
Rembrandt, personne ne sait qui a enseigne l’art de la gravure a 
Rembrandt, Lievens ou Van Vliet. A voir comment leurs premieres 
tentatives, surtout celles de Rembrandt, sont non conven- 
tionnelles, voire brouillonnes, il est permis de penser qu’ils ont 
plus ou moins appris par eux-memes, par essais et erreurs. Ils 
ont sans doute aussi etudie le travail d’illustres predecesseurs 
comme Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) 
et Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617). Une anecdote savoureuse 
raconte que le jeune Lievens etait si absorbe par la realisation de 
dessins d’apres des eaux-fortes de l’artiste haarlemois Willem 
Buytewech (1591/1592-1624) qu’il a continue son travail meme 
apres qu’une emeute ait eclate a lexterieur de sa maison a Leyde. 
Les eaux-fortes arachneennes de Buytewech se rapprochent 
davantage de la technique d’abord utilisee par Rembrandt et 
Lievens que des performances sophistiquees des maitres de la 
gravure que sont Diirer et Goltzius 23 . 

Comme debutants, Rembrandt et Lievens maniaient la pointe 
avec une pression constante, et ont cree des reseaux de lignes 
irregulieres tres differents des motifs geometriques controles plus 
conventionnels des hachures croisees. Meme Buytewech employait 
une technique plus rectiligne pour les elements d’arriere-plan 
dans des gravures telles que Bethsabee recevant la lettre de David 
(fig. 27) 24 . (Lievens a repris cette technique plus tard dans 
quelques estampes.) La spontaneite de leur dessin, ressemblant a 
une esquisse sur papier, vient appuyer l’hypothese voulant que 
Rembrandt et Lievens ont simplement utilise leurs talents de 
dessinateurs sur la plaque de cuivre plutot que de chercher a 
employer une technique plus professionnelle 25 . La fraicheur de 
leur approche a du etre appreciee par certains collectionneurs, 
car leurs premieres tentatives sont demeurees en circulation. La 
circoncision et Jean I’Evangeliste a Patmos ont toutes deux ete 
publiees par lediteur haarlemois I. P Berendrecht, qui a sans 
doute mis la main sur les plaques apres que Lievens et Rembrandt 
aient commence a faire parler deux 26 . Le manque de finition 
evident dans les premieres estampes de Rembrandt, et leur rarete, 
suggerent qu’il n’a pas pense au potentiel commercial de cette 
entreprise avant 1630 27 . De faqon plus importante, le fait que ses 
premieres experiences ne montrent que peu d’interet pour les 
conventions professionnelles met la table pour une volonte 
singuliere de repousser les frontieres de l’art de la gravure tout au 
long de sa carriere. Ceci etait reconnu par les commentateurs de 
lepoque tels que l’auteur italien Filippo Baldinucci qui, en 1686, a 
de faqon memorable decrit la technique de Rembrandt comme 
« bizzarissima » 28 . 


ETUDIER LES MAITRES ANCIENS 

La technologie de la gravure en Europe n’avait connu que quelques 
generations quand Rembrandt s’y est interesse, mais les artistes 
du siecle precedent tels que Diirer, Van Leyden et Goltzius l’avaient 
deja elevee au niveau d’un grand raffmement. Meme si Rembrandt 
n’a jamais essaye d’imiter leur finesse technique, il les a souvent 
consultes pour s’inspirer dans la composition de themes familiers. 
Des emprunts a Diirer, par exemple, sont evidents dans plusieurs 
tableaux et estampes 29 . Au milieu des annees 1630, Rembrandt 
collectionnait activement leurs oeuvres dans les ventes aux 
encheres d’Amsterdam et l’inventaire qui a ete pris quand il a fait 
faillite en 1656 comprend une collection impressionnante de 
gravures 30 . Si le marche d’Amsterdam etait plus vivant, il ne faut 
pas exclure la possibility que ses habitudes de collectionneur aient 
commence des ses annees leydoises. Des collectionneurs avises 
dans cette ville, comme ailleurs, se constituaient des cabinets de 
curiosite dont les albums de gravure faisaient partie prenante. 
Johannes Thysius s’est inscrit a l’universite de Leyde en 1635 et il 
s’est tout de suite mis a collectionner les livres. En 1650, il avait 
aussi une importante collection d’estampes, dont plusieurs du 
XVI e siecle et du debut du XVII e ; meme s’il ne possedait pas de 
Rembrandt ou de Lievens, il a achete une impression de Lot et 
sesfilles, une gravure de Van Vliet d’apres Rembrandt 31 . Un autre 
intellectuel en herbes qui a peut-etre pris part a cet exercice etait 
le futur percepteur d’impots Jan Wtenbogaert. Quand Rembrandt 
a fait son portrait en 1639 dans l’eau-forte connue sous le titre Le 
peseur dor, il etait devenu a la fois un puissant bureaucrate et un 
important collectionneur de peintures et d’estampes. Il habitait 
avec un lointain parent de Rembrandt au moment de completer 
ses etudes a l’universite de Leyde en 1632 32 . Il a alors pu rencontrer 
Rembrandt et aussi Lievens, qui a fait son portrait en 1650 33 . 

Plusieurs graveurs professionnels ont fait carriere dans la 
ville. Bartholomeus Dolendo (v. 1560-1626), qui a peut-etre etudie 
aupres de Goltzius, est mort a Leyde a l’age de trente-sept ans, 
quand Rembrandt et Lievens lanqaient a peine leurs carrieres. 
En 1622, d’apres l’historien leydois Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570-1646), 
Dolendo a ete le premier professeur de Gerrit Dou; six ans plus 
tard, Dou devenait le premier eleve de Rembrandt 34 . Lbeuvre de 
Dolendo comprend des portraits et des sujets historiques, executes 
pour la plupart dans un style suave et manieriste, et d’autres 
clairement copies de sources anterieures. Un lien intrigant se fait 
par l’entremise de quelques petites gravures qui anticipent les 
etudes de caractere qui allaient devenir une preoccupation pour 
Rembrandt et Lievens, comme il sera discute plus loin. Les tetes 
de Dolendo sont faites d’un style simple et lineaire, souvent associe 
a des modeles a partir desquels des artistes debutants pouvaient 
apprendre a dessiner; les jeunes Rembrandt et Lievens les ont 
peut-etre rencontrees lors de leurs formations (fig. 28) 35 . Lievens 
en particulier a adopte la preference de Dolendo pour les poses 
de profil (cat. 22-23), meme s’il maniait la ligne beaucoup plus 
librement. 
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Le talent local le plus connu etait le peintre et graveur Lucas 
van Leyden, qui setait mis a la gravure alors que ce medium etait 
encore une nouveaute. Plus tard, a Amsterdam, Rembrandt a fait 
sensation de payer un prix exorbitant pour une estampe rare de 
Lucas aux encheres 3 , mais sa fascination pour le premier peintre- 
graveur de Leyde a peut-etre commence plus tot, dans sa ville 
natale. Rembrandt etait captive par le sujet biblique de la fuite en 
Egypte par la Sainte Famille qui voulait echapper a la colere 
d’Herode; il l’a depeint plusieurs fois tant a Leyde que plus tard, 
et sur plusieurs medias. Deux de ses premieres eaux-fortes 
exploitent ce theme. Le repos pendant la fuite en Egypte montre 
la Sainte Famille qui s’arrete pour se rafraichir (fig. 29), alors que 
dans La fuite en Egypte: esquisse, le bebe dort dans les bras de sa 
mere assise en amazone sur un ane tandis que Joseph mene le 
cortege. Apres quelques impressions seulement, Rembrandt a 
recycle cette derniere gravure et transforme Joseph en figure de 
genre 37 . Par le theme et la composition, les formulations de 
Rembrandt suivent un motif populaire depuis des siecles en 
peinture, en gravure et en enluminures. Dans une gravure en 
medaillon, Dolendo a emprunte sans vergogne sa Fuite en Egypte 
a une gravure sur bois tiree de la celebre serie La vie de la Vierge 
de Diirer 38 . Plus originate, et plus inspirante pour Rembrandt, 
etait Le repos pendant la fuite en Egypte de Lucas, gravee vers 
1506 (fig. 30) 39 . Comme Lucas, Rembrandt depeint la Sainte 
Famille qui se repose sous un arbre, lane broutant paisiblement 
derriere Joseph. Lucas montre Marie qui donne le sein au bebe 
tandis que Joseph leur offre une poire. Les deux motifs etaient 
charges de symbolisme pour les Catholiques 40 , mais Rembrandt, 
travaillant dans un contexte protestant, a choisi une forme 
d’interaction familiale plus prosaique: Marie nourrit Jesus a l’aide 
dune petite cuillere tandis que Joseph tient le bol. La marmite 
est sur le feu devant lui. Les spectateurs y voient sans doute le 
genre de cereale cuite {pap en neerlandais) qu’on donne aux bebes 
depuis des siecles 41 . 

MAITRISER LA TECHNIQUE 

Malgre le fait que Rembrandt ait vraisemblablement consulte les 
gravures des maitres comme Lucas van Leyden, sa technique a 
ses debuts est radicalement plus libre et plus rude. Cette approche 
indisciplinee persiste dans plusieurs eaux-fortes relativement 
grandes produites avant 1630, comme La petite chasse au lion 
(cat. 16). II s’agit de l’une de trois plaques dans lesquels les 
chercheurs ont reconnu l’influence dune serie de scenes de chasse 
gravees par lartiste italien Antonio Tempesta (1555-1630) (fig. 31), 
mais ici encore, l’inspiration se fait sentir davantage dans la 
composition que dans la technique 42 . Les contours irreguliers de 
Rembrandt ne portent aucune ressemblance avec la technique 
conventionnelle, l’arriere-plan est marque de traces decorchures 
et de polissage (possiblement dues a leffacement d’une 
composition anterieure) et le vernis cireux a ete maladroitement 
applique, laissant l’acide s’infiltrer et creer de petites taches de 
fausses morsures. Telle quelle, cette planche ne serait pas acceptee 


dans un cours de gravure de nos jours. Pourtant, lenergie 
spontanee de la technique de Rembrandt reflete et rehausse la 
ferocite du sujet. 

Une comparaison entre La petite chasse au lion de Rembrandt 
et une gravure realisee vers la meme epoque, Le bapteme de 
I’eunuque de Van Vliet (cat. 18), confirme le non conformisme de 
l’approche de Rembrandt. La composition de Van Vliet reproduit 
un tableau perdu de Rembrandt. En se basant sur d’autres 
exemples, nous pouvons supposer qu’il en presente une 
interpretation relativement fidele, agrementee de quelques touches 
personnelles 43 . Par leur forme et leur typologie, les figures sont 
plus convaincantes que celles qu’il a creees par lui-meme, comme 
dans la page titre qui sera presentee plus loin (cat. 34). Pour les 
deux compositions, Rembrandt a construit des scenes vivantes 
et imaginatives issues d’un monde bien loin de son epoque et de 
sa localite. Les deux presentent des figures enturbannees a cheval, 
evoquant le contexte de l’ancien Moyen-Orient. Ni Rembrandt 
ni Van Vliet n’aurait pu avoir acces a de l’information valide au 
sujet de l’apparence ou de l’habillement des gens a lepoque de la 
Bible, ou dans des parties du monde ou les lions erraient 
librement. Mais les echanges commerciaux entre les Pays-Bas et 
le Levant ont cree des contacts entre les marchands neerlandais 
et leurs contreparties ottomanes, certaines desquelles Rembrandt 
a pu rencontrer lors de ses sejours a Amsterdam. Ainsi, il a pu 
combiner son imagination, ses observations et les travaux des 
maitres anciens comme Tempesta. Mais lenchevetrement de lignes 
frenetiques qui capturent l’affrontement violent entre l’homme 
et la bete ne pourrait pas seloigner davantage du traitement 
descriptif et soigne de Van Vliet. 

En 1630, Rembrandt avait acquis une maitrise plus controlee 
de la pointe, renfori;ant la forme et le fond a l’aide d’une 
combinaison de contours delicats et de hachures croisees 
spontanees. Rutgers a suggere que Van Vliet, devenu plus 
experimente, a pu lui offrir quelques conseils 44 . Dans les petites 
planches telles que La mere de I'artiste, la main sur la poitrine 
(cat. 24), les zones ombragees, bien que plus spontanees que celles 
de Van Vliet, commencent a construire des formes en trois 
dimensions baignees de lumiere. C’est comme si Rembrandt avait 
besoin de la contrainte du travail en miniature pour moduler 
lenthousiasme de son dessin. Dans Le Christ discutant avec les 
Docteurs de la Loi: la petite planche, de 1630 (cat. 17), il reussit a 
creer une scene narrative comprenant neuf figures situees dans 
un grand espace architectural, sur une planche qui ne mesure 
que 9,0 x 6,7 cm, ce qui est beaucoup plus petit que sa Petite 
chasse au lion qui fait 15,8 x 11,8 cm. Nous entrons dans la scene 
depuis le cote, comme un passant observant le Jesus adolescent, 
les bras tendus dans une ferveur rhetorique, en train de presenter 
ses opinions a trois anciens qui lecoutent attentivement; un 
quatrieme, assis a un bureau a l’arriere-plan, consulte un texte, 
peut-etre pour le comparer aux declarations de Jesus. Dans le 
premier etat, la plaque etait un peu plus grande; dans le troisieme, 
presente ici, Rembrandt a coupe le bord gauche de la plaque, 
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deplaqant les deux figures de faqon a ce qu’elles se tiennent debout, 
chuchotant, derriere le vieillard a son bureau. Les figures 
enturbannees et l’imposante architecture situent la scene dans 
l’ancien temple de Jerusalem, un theatre qui a fascine Rembrandt 
tout au long de sa carriere 45 . 

Pendant ce temps, Lievens s’affairait a maitriser la texture 
veloutee que Ton realise au moyen de lignes densement 
superposees. II semble avoir appris avant Rembrandt comment 
mordre dans la plaque juste ce qu’il faut pour creer un riche effet 
de clair-obscur. Dans L’ermite (cat. 26), le lainage de la robe du 
personnage pensif chatoie au milieu de l’obscurite dune grotte ou 
foisonne un feuillage. Ce contraste a ete soigneusement developpe 
au long de plusieurs etats et Lievens a retouche une impression a 
l’aide d’un lavis brun pour travailler leffet 46 . Par son contenu et sa 
tonalite, cette scene ombrageuse rappelle le Saint-Jerdme agenouille 
dans sa grotte de Van Vliet (1631, fig. 89), d’apres un tableau de 
Rembrandt, suggerant que Lievens s’est peut-etre lui aussi tourne 
vers Van Vliet pour des conseils techniques 47 . La figure immergee 
dans l’ombre presente une strategic graphique qui s’oppose a celle 
de plusieurs etudes de caractere chez Lievens, dans lesquelles des 
demi-figures se detachent d’un arriere-fond blanc (cat. 22-23), un 
format adopte aussi par Rembrandt dans des planches telles que 
La mere de I’artiste assise a une table, de trois quart vers la droite 
(cat. 25) 48 . Ce contraste montre bien comment l’eau-forte permet 
de vastes experimentations en matiere de tonalite et comment les 
deux jeunes artistes ont pu explorer son potentiel varie. 

DEPEINDRE LA CONDITION HUMAINE 

II est entendu depuis longtemps que Rembrandt comptait suivre 
l’exemple de ses professeurs Jacob van Swanenburg (1571-1638) et 
Pieter Lastman et devenir un peintre d’histoire, mais meme dans 
ses premieres annees, une vaste gamme de sujets l’interessait. En 
fait, les panneaux aujourd’hui consideres comme etant ses plus 
anciennes toiles netaient pas des sujets historiques, mais plutot 
des allegories des sens sous forme de scenes de genre primaires. 
Van Vliet a realise une serie d’eaux-fortes traitant de ce theme en 
1634. Si ses compositions n’imitent pas celles de Rembrandt, elles 
partagent ce meme aspect rustique qui tranche par rapport aux 
elegantes allegories creees par des maitres plus anciens comme 
Goltzius 49 . Dans Fun de ces tableaux, Rembrandt depeint le sens 
du toucher dune faqon par trop frappante sous la forme dune 
« operation de la pierre», pratiquee par un charlatan sur la tete 
d’un patient qui serre les poings de douleur 50 . Parmi les scenes de 
genre elaborees par Van Vliet lui-meme, on trouve celle d’un 
dentiste qui extraie une dent pendant que son assistant fait les 
poches du patient. La victime exprime son inconfort visceral avec 
les memes poings serres et on peut imaginer ses orteils se 
recroqueviller dans ses bottes comme on le voit dans un dessin 
du meme sujet realise par Lievens. Ce genre de sujets frappants 
devaient etre populaires aupres des collectionneurs; vers la meme 
epoque, leleve de Rembrandt, Gerrit Dou, depeignait une visite 
semblable chez le dentiste dans un tableau maintenant au Louvre, 


a Paris 51 . Ces images ne peuvent pas etre reliees ainsi par 
coincidence. Elles temoignent au contraire du lien etroit qui 
unissait ces artistes a Leyde et de l’interet qu’ils partageaient pour 
l’observation et la representation frappante de l’experience humaine. 

L’ampleur des sujets et de l’imagination deployes dans les 
premieres oeuvres de Rembrandt met la table pour son ambition 
a devenir, comme Fa decrit Boudewijn Bakker, un «maitre 
universel*, expert dans toutes les facettes de son art 52 . Mais le 
tout est uni par un theme central : l’expression physique de 
lemotion humaine et ses consequences. La condition humaine 
constituait un theme englobant dans l’oeuvre de Lievens et Van 
Vliet egalement. II est ainsi possible de tracer des paralleles 
frappants entre les sujets qui captivaient les trois maitres. Leurs 
gravures capturent des elements pittoresques de costumes, de 
physionomie et d’expressions en representant des personnages 
de toutes les couches de la societe, parfois en action mais plus 
souvent isolees en demi-figures ou en figures de plain-pied. En 
plus des Cinq Sens, Van Vliet a publie une serie de dix-huit eaux- 
fortes representant les Arts et Metiers et plusieurs series montrant 
des figures debout dans des costumes rustiques. Une estampe 
datee de 1632 (cat. 34), portant l’inscription « By t. geeue / Bestaet 
ons leeue » (« Notre vie depend de l’offrande »), montre un homme 
qui fait l’aumone a un infirme debraille tandis qu’un autre 
mendiant regarde la scene. 11 s’agit peut-etre de la page titre d’une 
serie d’eaux-fortes montrant des personnages voutes vetus de 
haillons 53 . La devise suggere que ces miserables personnages sont 
censes provoquer une reponse charitable, tout en laissant entendre 
que le donneur en recevra une recompense spirituelle. 

Rembrandt a lui aussi croque differents mendiants et 
personnages rustiques, surtout quand il vivait a Leyde. Plusieurs 
de ces eaux-fortes sont de 1630, devanqant de deux ans la serie de 
Van Vliet 54 . L’interet soutenu de Rembrandt pour ce theme reflete 
sans doute une combinaison d’observation directe et d’etude des 
oeuvres de graveurs anterieurs tels que Jacques Callot (1592-1635) 
et Hans Sebald Beham (1500-1550), mais il est peut-etre aussi le 
produit d’un dialogue productif avec Van Vliet, expert dans la 
representation des humbles et des pauvres. (Ses sujets plus elegants 
ont tous un cote inevitablement satyrique.) Une paire d’eaux- 
fortes de 1634, dans lesquelles Rembrandt represente deux paysans 
qui se plaignent de la meteo, est d’un format similaire a une serie 
de figures de plain-pied publie par Van Vliet en 1632 55 . Van Vliet 
y faisait l’emprunt de la figure d’un homme qui urine par terre, 
personnage dont une version un peu plus corpulente a ete grave 
par Rembrandt en 1630 56 . Au cours de ces annees, Van Vliet etait 
aussi vraisemblablement occupe a retravailler quelques etudes 
que Rembrandt avait laissees inachevees. Par exemple, le Paysan, 
les mains derriere le dos (cat. 33) est l’une d’environ dix-sept 
plaques a avoir ete commencees par Rembrandt mais terminees 
par une autre main. Plusieurs portent le monogramme RHL et 
l’annee 1631, mais ces inscriptions n’ont pas ete faites par 
Rembrandt lui-meme. Sur le premier etat, Rembrandt a esquisse 
cette figure sur une plaque usagee, recuperee de l’une de ses 
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gravures plus ancienne montrant Saint-Jerome agenouille en 
priere. II n’avait sans doute pas ete satisfait de cette composition, 
car il n’en avait fait que quelques impressions avant de reutiliser 
la grande plaque de cuivre 57 . II semble avoir abandonne cette 
petite figure egalement : le premier etat n’existe qu’en un seul 
exemplaire et ne montre que la tete et les epaules de l’homme. II 
est fort probable que Van Vliet soit le graveur qui a travaille les 
etats deux a six. Cetait done peut-etre Van Vliet qui a decide de 
presenter l’homme les mains complaisamment jointes derriere 
son dos. Ce personnage est mieux habille que la plupart: sa veste, 
son gilet boutonne et son chapeau de fourrure lui valent 
l’appellation de paysan plutot que de mendiant. 

LE PARRAINAGE DE LA COUR ET SES 
CONSEQUENCES 

L’une des etudes de mendiants de Rembrandt se charge d’une 
signification plus complexe quand on se rend compte que la 
figure assise, sollicitant l’aumone, porte les traits de l’artiste (cat. 
32). Vers 1630, au moment de terminer cette eau-forte et d’autres 
etudes de mendiants, Rembrandt etait a un carrefour de sa 
carriere. Grace a Constantijn Huygens, Lievens et lui se sont vu 
offrir la chance de produire des tableaux pour le stathouder 
Frederic-Henri et sa cour a La Haye. Le prestige d’une commande 
de la cour etait considere comme le summum du succes pour un 
artiste en Europe. Le maitre flamand, Pierre Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640), admire par Rembrandt et ses contemporains, en 
etait l’exemple parfait 58 . Le parrainage de la cour devait done etre 
tentant. Rembrandt a realise un portrait de lepouse du stathouder, 
Amalia von Solms, et Lievens a convaincu Huygens de poser 
pour lui, alors que les deux artistes semblent avoir ete en 
competition en 1631 pour obtenir la commande d’une serie de scenes 
de la Passion du Christ 59 . Rembrandt a obtenu cette commande, 
mais il la etiree sur plus d’une decennie, alors qu’il etait en train 
de s’immerger dans le marche d’art anime et urbain d’Amsterdam. 
Sept lettres adressees a Huygens en lien avec la serie de la Passion 
contiennent de rares indications de la theorie de l’art de 
Rembrandt. C’est dans l’une de ces lettres qu’il exprime notoire- 
ment le but central de son art: de depeindre «la plus grande et la 
plus naturelle des emotions » 6 °. Les lettres, qui traitent surtout 
des delais dans l’obtention des paiements, suggerent aussi qu’il 
etait agace de devoir negocier de faqon diplomate avec un acheteur 
aristocrate. Au milieu de ses autres etudes de mendiants, cette 
eau-forte a ete vue comme la preuve de l’empathie qu’avait 
Rembrandt envers les pauvres ou le reflet des attitudes sociales 
ambivalentes a l’endroit de l’indigence 61 . Toutefois, en se presentant 
lui-meme dans ce role, Rembrandt montre ce qu’il pense vraiment 
du statut de l’artiste, et plus specifiquement de la sollicitation 
aupres des mecenes privilegies. D’une personnalite notoirement 
difficile, Rembrandt devait certainement trouver inconfortable 
de devoir reclamer de l’attention ou un paiement de la part de ses 
clients et adeptes, et cette eau-forte offre un commentaire 
savoureux sur cet aspect degradant de la profession artistique 62 . 


Lexperience de Rembrandt avec le parrainage de la cour a 
joue un role dans sa pratique de la gravure et dans ses relations 
avec Van Vliet et Lievens. Apres son installation a Amsterdam, 
ou il a continue de developper sa serie de la Passion, il a trouve 
diverses faqons de tirer profit de cette commande prestigieuse 
pour se faire un nom en tant que peintre d’histoire a la tete d’un 
atelier reconnu pour ses tableaux bibliques. L’une de ces 
manoeuvres strategiques consiste en une gravure datee de 1633, 
representant le premier tableau complete pour le stathouder, La 
descente de la croix: la deuxiemeplanche (fig. 32). C’est jusque-la 
la plus grande et la plus ambitieuse des estampes de Rembrandt, 
et il semble qu’il n’ait pas ete a la hauteur de la tache : la premiere 
plaque est un lamentable echec, l’acide setant infiltree dans le 
vernis imparfait, ruinant l’image. Pour la seconde tentative, il est 
probable qu’il ait demande l’aide de Van Vliet, qui avait alors les 
competences pour faire des reproductions (par exemple, cat. 18). 
Leau-forte suit le tableau de pres, mais avec des ajustements 
intrigants, dont un emphase evident sur le visage de l’une des 
figures qui abaissent le corps du Christ, dans lequel nous 
reconnaissons Rembrandt lui-meme. Est-ce une indication de la 
profonde foi chretienne de Rembrandt, ou un acte flagrant 
d’autopromotion? Peut-etre les deux, car cette gravure etait 
clairement conque comme un outil de marketing. Dans le premier 
etat, Rembrandt a ajoute une inscription revendiquant ses droits 
d’auteur, chose qu’il faisait rarement. Dans le quatrieme etat, son 
employeur a Amsterdam signait en tant quediteur. Il est difficile 
de determiner si les premiers exemplaires ont ete emis a Leyde 
ou a Amsterdam, notamment parce que le travail de la plaque a 
ete attribue en partie a Van Vliet. L’aspect professionnel mais 
convenu de certains passages, en particulier les hachures croisees 
fines et regulieres creant un effet moire dans le ciel, ne Concorde 
pas avec la main spontanee de Rembrandt, mais il est typique du 
travail d’un graveur aguerri. Curieusement, toutefois, le motif 
moire n’apparait pas dans les autres gravures de Van Vliet 63 . Une 
autre grande planche, Le Christ devant Pilate : la grande planche 
(fig. 24), semble avoir ete completee en 1635 par Van Vliet avec 
l’aide d’une etude a l’huile preparee par Rembrandt. Il est plus 
difficile ici de discerner la contribution de Rembrandt de celle 
de son collaborateur 64 . 

Au meme moment, Van Vliet cherchait activement a s’attirer 
les faveurs de la cour du stathouder. Il publiait des portraits a 
l’eau-forte de Frederic-Henri et d’Amalia von Solms, un portrait 
equestre de Frederic-Henri datant de 1634 et une allegorie du 
gouvernement du stathouder. Curieusement, son Triomphe de 
Frederic-Henri, une vaste procession triomphale, a ete assemblee 
a partir de vingt et une petites plaques 65 . Ceci pose la question : 
ou trouve-t-on une presse assez grande a Leyde pour imprimer 
la substantielle Descente de la croix : la deuxieme planche de 
Rembrandt ou le portrait equestre encore plus grand de Van 
Vliet? Il a parfois ete avance que Van Vliet a poursuivi son travail 
avec Rembrandt a Amsterdam, mais l’on ne sait rien des 
installations en matiere d’imprimerie utilisees dans cette ville. Le 
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Christ devant Pilate: la grande planche, de meme que La descente 
de la croix: la deuxieme planche, ont ete imprimees sur du papier 
utilise egalement par Van Vliet pour ses gravures independantes 66 . 
La collaboration, peu importe oil elle sest faite, ne sest pas 
poursuivie au-dela de 1635. 

A l’hiver de 1631-1362, le portraitiste flamand Antoine van 
Dyck (1599-1641) sest rendu a La Haye et il a complete plusieurs 
portraits et tableaux historiques pour le stathouder. Comptant a 
peine quelques annees de plus que Rembrandt et Lievens, Van 
Dyck (que Rubens considerait comme son meilleur eleve) etait 
deja un portraitiste de renommee internationale. II est plausible 
que Huygens l’ait presente a ses deux jeunes proteges de Leyde. 
Le maitre flamand a croque un portrait de Lievens qui sest 
taille une place dans une serie de portraits graves d’artistes et 
de connaisseurs appelee etant I’Iconographie de Van Dyck. 
Rembrandt ne sest pas vu accorder cet honneur, mais ses propres 
autoportraits sont un reflet direct de l’influence des repre¬ 
sentations dignes que Van Dyck a fait de ses collegues 67 . Lievens 
a du etre ebloui: dans l’annee, il abandonnait sa carriere leydoise 
naissante pour tenter sa chance a la cour du roi Charles i er a 
Londres, ou il a peut-etre meme travaille dans le studio de Van 
Dyck. De la, il est passe a Anvers ou il sest associe a plusieurs 
artistes de lentourage de Van Dyck et de Rubens. L’adresse du 
graveur et editeur anversois Frans van den Wyngaerde (1614-1679) 
apparait sur le troisieme etat du Buste de vieillard au bonnet de 
fourrure, dont un exemplaire est presente ici (cat. 22). Le premier 
etat a probablement ete complete par Lievens a Leyde. Le 
deuxieme porte deja une autre adresse anversoise, celle de Pieter 
de Bailliu (1613-apres 1660), un graveur et editeur qui avait voyage 
en Italie avant de setablir a Anvers en 1640. De Bailliu a aussi 
execute une gravure d’apres un tableau maintenant perdu de 
Rembrandt, realise a Leyde. Elle a ete publiee a Amsterdam par 
Cornelis Danckerts (1604-1656), qui a imprime plusieurs oeuvres 
de graveurs anversois 68 . Lievens se situe done au centre d’un 
reseau reliant Leyde, Anvers et Amsterdam. Apres avoir produit 
Le Christ devant Pilate : la grande planche, Rembrandt n’a plus 
jamais touche a la reproduction, mais Lievens sest lance dans cet 
aspect de la gravure. A Anvers, en plus de ceder ses propres 
plaques aux editeurs, il a produit plusieurs eaux-fortes d’apres 
ses propres tableaux et fourni des dessins a des graveurs tels que 
Lucas Vorsterman (1595-1675) et Paul Pontius (1603-1658), qui 
avaient travaille etroitement avec Rubens et Van Dyck® 9 . Par 
consequent, meme si cest La descente de la croix : la deuxieme 
planche de Rembrandt qui est le plus souvent associee a la 
promotion que faisait Rubens de la reproduction, cest plutot 
Lievens qui sest trouve en lien direct avec lentourage de Rubens 
et qui sest engage davantage dans cette activite. 

VISAGES FASCINANTS 

Lievens etait aussi le seul graveur dont les oeuvres ont ete 
directement copiees par Rembrandt. Tete de vieillard au chapeau 
(cat. 19) est l’une de quatre etudes de figures masculines 
pittoresques produites par Lievens vers 1631 a Leyde et copiees, 


avec des variations creatives, par Rembrandt dans une serie d’eaux- 
fortes dont trois sont datees de 1635. Elies sont communement 
appelees les « Quatre Tetes orientales», meme si seulement deux 
de ces figures, incluant celle illustree ici, sont coiffees de turbans 
rappelant «l’Orient» (fig. 33). Toutes sauf une des quatre eaux- 
fortes de Rembrandt portent une inscription indiquant que 
Rembrandt a « retouche » (geretuckert ) les planches. Ceci pourrait 
vouloir dire qu’il reconnait que ces eaux-fortes sont adaptees 
d’originaux de Lievens, ou qu’il a retravaille des copies d’apres 
Lievens commencees par des assistants 70 . Des etudes recentes 
attribuent ces planches a Rembrandt lui-meme, dans un 
extraordinaire geste d’estime pour son ancien collegue leydois. Il 
est important de noter qu’au moment oil Rembrandt completait 
ces eaux-fortes, il vivait a Amsterdam et Lievens sejournait a 
Anvers, oil ces etudes de figures se trouvaient parmi les gravures 
reeditees pour lui par Van den Wyngaerde 71 . Meme si Rembrandt 
a peut-etre emporte des estampes de Lievens avec lui de Leyde a 
Amsterdam, il semble plausible que les deux artistes soient restes 
en contact. 

Les «Tetes orientales», en tant quetudes de personnages 
pittoresques, sont le produit d’une fascination qui a occupe tant 
Rembrandt que Lievens des les debuts de leurs carrieres. Des 
quelques 124 gravures produites par Rembrandt avant 1634, plus 
d’un tiers, ou quarante-sept au total, represented le motif simple 
d’une demi-figure ou d’une figure de plain-pied. De celles-ci, 
seize sont des autoportraits et le reste des etudes de personnages 
anonymes. La plupart des figures sont masculines, avec une 
preference pour les vieux visages rides — un deft technique de 
meme qu’un motif evoquant de faqon poignante le temps et la 
mortality. Une vieille femme, traditionnellement identifiee comme 
la mere de Rembrandt, a pose pour plusieurs gravures qui testent 
les limites de ce genre, depuis les etudes concentrees uniquement 
sur la tete aux bustes et demi-figures en position assise (cat. 24-25). 
Dans La mere de Vartiste, la main sur la poitrine, seul le premier 
de six etats a ete complete par Rembrandt lui-meme (cat. 24) 72 . 
Il importe de relever que la vieille femme a pose pour d’autres 
dans lentourage de Rembrandt, notamment Dou ainsi que 
Lievens; son portrait d’elle de profil est l’une des pieces mattresses 
de la presente exposition (cat. 7) 73 . Van Vliet sest mis de la partie 
avec une reproduction d’apres un tableau de 1631 dans lequel 
Rembrandt representait son modele age sous les traits de la 
prophetesse Anne 74 . La volonte de reconnaitre des membres de 
la famille de Rembrandt dans les oeuvres des annees 1630 remonte 
a lepoque romantique, ou l’on s’interessait au genie en tant que 
produit de la biographie. Mais est-ce que cette vieille dame fletrie 
est vraiment la mere de Rembrandt, qui aurait eu le debut de la 
soixantaine au moment ou Rembrandt et Lievens l’auraient 
representee? Il est interessant de noter, comme l’a fait une 
etudiante au doctorat a l’Universite Queen’s , que d’autres dames 
agees dans lentourage des deux artistes auraient pu accepter de 
prendre la pose, comme la grand-mere de Lievens, notamment 75 . 
Cette figure aurait aussi pu etre un modele engage par les artistes. 
Qui quelle ait ete, sa contenance inoubliable cree un lien d’une 
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telle force entre les premieres oeuvres de Rembrandt et de Lievens 
que l’attribution de certaines etudes qui la mettent en scene est 
encore aujourd’hui sujet a debat. 

Pour Lievens, la proportion detudes de caractere a leau-forte 
est encore plus elevee que chez Rembrandt : d’un total de 107 
gravures qui lui sont attributes, produites pour la plupart a Leyde, 
cinquante-huit sont des etudes de caractere. Si la preference va 
encore aux tetes masculines, matures ou agees, Lievens depeint 
un large eventail de personnages 7 ®. Le motif pictural de la tete 
humaine ou du buste a re^u l’appellation neerlandaise de tronie, 
qui veut dire « visage ». Au XVI e siecle, des maitres flamands tels 
que Frans Floris (v. 1519-1570) ont developpe letude de caractere 
en tant qu’exercice d’observation; plus tard, dans des toiles sorties 
de latelier de Rubens, la recurrence de visages reconnaissables 
dans plusieurs tableaux d’histoire montre que ces etudes de tetes 
etaient gardees dans les studios, tels des recueils de personnages 
servant a peupler les grandes compositions historiques. Cette 
pratique devait etre d’usage dans latelier de Rembrandt egalement. 
Par exemple, dans Le bapteme de I’eunuque, connu grace a leau- 
forte de Van Vliet (cat. 18), l’apotre Philippe est depeint sous les 
traits d’un vieillard chauve a la barbe blanche. Cette figure apparait 
dans plusieurs eaux-fortes et dessins de Rembrandt et ce meme 
modele a ete dessine par Lievens 77 . 

Van Vhet a realise plusieurs gravures de tetes d’apres des 
tableaux de Rembrandt, mettant ainsi en lumiere les diverses 
fonctions des tronies dans son atelier. L’une montre un homme 
aux mains jointes, les traits tordus par la souffrance (fig. 23). 
Cette figure est extraite de l’un des plus reussis parmi les premiers 
tableaux de Rembrandt, Judas rendant les trente deniers (fig. 6). 
Constantijn Huygens avait reconnu dans cette figure penitente 
de Judas le talent de Rembrandt a depeindre les emotions 
complexes 78 . Ce nest peut-etre pas une coincidence si la gravure 
de Van Vliet isole le meme personnage, accentuant sa pose 
intensement emotive a l’aide de lignes profondes qui creent un 
contraste frappant. Plutot que de se baser directement sur le 
tableau de Rembrandt, Van Vliet a peut-etre travaille a partir 
dune etude peinte de ce modele qui aurait inspire le Judas de 
Rembrandt et de figures dans d’autres compositions 79 . Qa 
ressemblait peut-etre a une etude comme Tete de vieillard au 
chapeau (cat. 6), le tableau au Musee dart Agnes Etherington sur 
lequel Van Vliet a base une autre de ses gravures 80 . Quand lequipe 
d’experts du Rembrandt Research Project a d’abord catalogue la 
Tete de vieillard au chapeau en 1982, la plupart de ses membres 
netaient pas convaincus que la gravure de Van Vliet, avec 
l’inscription « RHL inventor », constituait une preuve suffisante 
que le tableau, avec ses coups de pinceau forts et lineaires, etait 
de la main de Rembrandt, mais un membre dissident, Ernst van 
de Wetering, plaidait pour l’authenticite. Au cours des dernieres 
annees, son opinion l’a emporte, les experts en venant a 
reconnaitre que la technique de Rembrandt dans ses premiers 
tableaux comprenait des tentatives tant du cote d’un style 
« grassier » que d’un style «leche » 81 . Une manie visible dans la 
Tete de vieillard au chapeau est l’execution des meches de cheveux 


realisees en grattant l’impasto avec l’extremite dure d’un pinceau. 
Lievens avait decouvert ce true lui aussi, peut-etre meme avant 
Rembrandt, et les deux l’utilisaient souvent. On ne sait pas s’ils 
font detecte dans le travail de leurs predecesseurs ou s’ils font 
developpe intuitivement, mais on ne peut s’empecher d’y voir un 
parallele avec le grattage de la pointe sur le vernis cireux 
recouvrant une plaque de leau-forte. 

Les peintres et graveurs neerlandais ont fait de la tronie 
quelque chose qui depasse l’exercice de studio : ils ont construit 
un marche parmi les collectionneurs pour les etudes de caractere 
en tant que motif interessant en soi 82 . Cet aspect de la production 
de Rembrandt est bien connu grace au fait que plusieurs des 
visages expressifs qu’il a peints, graves et dessines ressemblaient 
au sien. Au El de sa carriere, il a produit plus d’autoportraits 
qu’aucun de ses contemporains. La somme totale de ces images a 
parfois ete vue comme une sorte d’autobiographie illustree, et 
certaines ont sans doute une signification particuliere pour 
l’artiste, mais la plupart des eaux-fortes qu’il a produites a Leyde 
ne devraient pas etre considerees comme des autoportraits 
officiels. Elies sont plutot la preuve de sa fascination pour 
l’expressivite emotionnelle du visage humain. Travaillant sans 
doute avec l’aide d’un miroir, il se represente riant, fron<;ant les 
sourcils, regardant de haut, revassant et, dans certains cas, il cherche 
clairement a faire le pitre (cat. 29-31). Ces exercices allaient bien 
le servir dans sa quete pour capturer «la plus naturelle des 
emotions» : de son vivant, il a ete celebre pour son habilete a 
depeindre les passions humaines dans ses tableaux d’histoires, et 
plusieurs de ses portraits expriment un profond sentiment 
d’interiorite 83 . 

Comme ces petits autoportraits, plusieurs des premieres 
etudes de tetes produites par Rembrandt et Lievens etaient 
miniatures, certaines pas plus grandes qu’un timbre-poste 
moderne. Van Vhet n’a produit qu’une seule tronie independante, 
elle aussi de petite taille et expressive sur le plan emotif 84 . La 
taille des plaques de Rembrandt varie (voir par exemple cat. 29, 
30) — certaines sont des fragments coupes a meme des plaques 
plus grandes — et rien n’indique que Rembrandt avait prevu en 
faire des series. Lievens avait une demarche plus coherente, avec 
plusieurs plaques mesurant environ 7,7 x 6,0 cm, dont plusieurs 
ont ete reunies et publiees en recueils. Deux pages titres sont 
connues et certaines planches sont numerotees. Un ensemble en 
particulier comprenait sans doute dix-huit gravures avec une 
page titre portant l’inscription « Diverse tronikens geetst van I. 
L.» («Differentes petites tetes gravees par J. L.») et l’adresse de 
lediteur Jacobus Christanus, de qui l’on ne sait rien. L’autre page 
titre reconnait les origines leydoises de Lievens avec l’inscription 
«Variae Effigies A Joanne Livio. Lugd. Bat» (« Diverses effigies 
par Jan Lievens de Leyde, Pays-Bas»). Ces recueils ont proba- 
blement ete composes a Anvers, puisque plusieurs des plaques 
ont abouti chez des editeurs comme Van den Wyngaerde et 
Martinus van den Enden (1605-apres 1655) 85 . Meme si elles 
n’avaient pas la puissance d’une oeuvre picturale, ces esquisses 
miniatures etaient reunies en albums par des collectionneurs et 
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elles permettaient aux deux artistes de sadonner a de soigneuses 
observations de caracteres, d’humeur et de physionomie qui les 
ont bien servis dans des entreprises plus ambitieuses. 

DE GRANDES AMBITIONS 

Si les interactions de Rembrandt avec Van Vliet a Leyde ont 
culmine avec une paire de grandes eaux-fortes complexes, la 
meme chose est arrivee avec son amitie avec Lievens. Dans ce 
cas, le contexte netait pas une cooperation mais une rivalite 
creatrice. Vers 1631, les deux artistes ont explore un sujet du 
Nouveau Testament dans lequel Jesus, a la demande de deux de 
ses disciples, Marthe et Marie, ressuscite Lazare d’entre les morts 
(Jean 11:1-44). Le tableau de Rembrandt (fig. 65) suit la tradition 
picturale deja etablie par des artistes comme leur professeur Pieter 
Lastman, qui a depeint le moment culminant ou Jesus secrit : 
«Lazare, sors» 86 . Lievens (fig. 67) adopte une approche moins 
conventionnelle en choisissant un moment anterieur, quand Jesus 
s’arrete pour prier, reconnaissant en Dieu le Pere la source du 
pouvoir de guerison qu’il est sur le point d’exercer 87 . Les deux 
artistes ont enchaine avec des gravures qui repensent leurs 
compositions de fa^on significative (fig. 34-35). Lievens reprend 
l’arrangement de base de son tableau mais il entoure Jesus dune 
aureole de lumiere, insistant sur son role rayonnant 
d’intermediaire de la grace divine 88 . Rembrandt revoit sa 
composition de faijon plus radicale en changeant le point de vue 
pour mettre l’emphase sur la figure puissante de Jesus et la reaction 
des temoins qui regardent, epoustoufles, Lazare revenir a la vie 89 . 
Rembrandt admirait suffisamment le tableau de Lievens pour en 
faire lui-meme l’acquisition pour sa propre collection 90 . Pourtant, 
dans sa gravure, il a choisi de maintenir et meme de rehausser le 
geste imperieux de Jesus, qui semble litteralement soulever la 
frele figure de Lazare hors de sa tombe. 

Jan van Vliet a grave sa propre serie de la Passion, dans 
laquelle son traitement de la resurrection de Lazare est assez pres 
de la version de Rembrandt 91 . Si ses figures sont clairement 
modelees sur celles du Jesus heroique et des temoins eberlues de 
Rembrandt, leurs poses maladroites privent la scene de sa gravite 
sacree. C’est ici qu’un autre collaborates se met de la partie : 
Jacob Louys (1620-v. 1673), un graveur actif a Haarlem. Louys a 
produit une copie de La resurrection de Lazare de Lievens dans 
laquelle des details montrent qu’il a certainement pu etudier la 
toile de Lievens avant meme quelle ne soit achevee (fig. 36). 
Consequemment, meme si la gravure a probablement ete impri- 
mee a Haarlem, il est possible que Louys ait eu un contact direct 
avec Lievens. Le melange raffine d’eau-forte et de pointe seche 
employe par Louys est typique des techniques employees par les 
graveurs professionnels pour imiter les riches effets de la peinture. 
Si la gravure de Lievens est davantage une etude de lumiere, la 
composition fortement ombragee de Rembrandt, longuement 
developpee sur neuf etats, rivalise avec de tels exploits et a peut- 
etre ete completee avec la gravure de Louys sous les yeux 92 . Louys 
et son editeur, le peintre-graveur Pieter Soutman (v. 1593-1657), 


avaient passe du temps avec Rubens a Anvers avant de s’installer 
a Haarlem. Nous pouvons done les ajouter a la liste de contacts 
qui ont pu inspirer Lievens a se diriger vers Anvers. Comme bien 
d’autre planches de Lievens, La resurrection de Lazare a ete 
retravaillee et reimprimee dans cette ville par Frans van den 
Wyngaerde. 

En 1634, Rembrandt a epouse Saskia van Uylenburgh et quitte 
l’atelier de l’oncle de sa femme, Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661) 
pour s’installer dans son propre studio. Il sest aussi joint a la 
Guilde de Saint-Luc, coupant officiellement les ponts avec Leyde. 
S’il a pu laisser quelques plaques de cuivre a Leyde chez Van 
Vliet, letude des filigranes montre qu’il a continue den imprimer 
et d’en vendre d’autres a Amsterdam 93 . Ce ne serait pas surprenant 
si parmi les produits a vendre dans son atelier, il y ait eu des 
gravures de Lievens et de Van Vliet. Il en gardait certainement 
quelques-unes pour sa propre collection. L’inventaire pris quand 
il a declare faillite en 1656 comprend un album de gravures de 
Lievens et une boite pleine de reproductions de Van Vliet d’apres 
des tableaux de Rembrandt 94 . Ces oeuvres ont peut-etre meme 
ete consultees par les quelques eleves de Rembrandt, a 
Amsterdam, qui ont ose sessayer a la gravure a leau-forte, 
notamment Ferdinand Bol (1616-1680). L’inventaire de 1656 
montre que Rembrandt a depose ses gravures de Bol avec celles 
de Lievens 95 . Dans le marche de Fart anime d’Amsterdam, des 
plaques de Rembrandt et de Van Vliet ont plus tard ete acquises 
par des editeurs tels que Dancker Danckerts (1634-1666) et 
Clement de Jonghe (v. 1624-1677). Quand Lievens y est debarque 
en 1644, il avait du laisser plusieurs de ses plaques derriere lui a 
Anvers, mais certaines, dont La resurrection de Lazare, se sont 
retrouvees a Amsterdam 96 . Les quelques gravures que Lievens a 
produites dans les trois dernieres decennies de sa carriere refletent 
les methodes raffines qu’il a apprises des graveurs professionnels 
flamands, surtout Vorsterman, qui a realise plusieurs gravures 
d’apres des oeuvres de Lievens 97 . Van Vliet avait alors abandonne 
la gravure pour poursuivre des activites plus mercantiles. 
Rembrandt, quant a lui, ne faisait que commencer. Dans les annees 
1640, il amorqait une periode d’intense creativite et 
d’experimentation qui allait en faire le singulier talent que John 
Evelyn et d’autres connaisseurs allaient qualifier de tout a fait 
«incomparable ». 

Notes 

1 Dans Sculptura, l’un des premiers livres consacres a la gravure, l’auteur 
et connaisseur anglais John Evelyn se penchait sur «l’incomparable 
Reinbrand [sic], dont les dessins et les gravures sont d’un esprit 
particulier »; voir John Evelyn, Sculptura: or the History, and Art of 
Chalcography and Engraving in Copper, with an ample Enumeration 
of the most renowned Masters and their Works, Londres, J.C. pour 
G. Beedle et T. Collins, 1662, p. 81; Seymour Slive, Rembrandt and 
his Critics, La Haye, Martinus Nijhoff, 1953, p. 58-59. Les premieres 
eaux-fortes de Rembrandt ont le plus souvent ete etudiee dans le 
contexte general de sa carriere. Voir, par exemple, Christopher 
White et Quentin Buvelot, dir., Rembrandt by Himself, cat. exp., 
Londres, National Gallery; La Haye, Royal Cabinet of Paintings 
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Mauritshuis; New Haven/Londres, Yale University Press, 1999; 
Clifford S. Ackley, dir., Rembrandts Journey: Painter, Draftsman, 
Etcher, cat. exp., Boston, Museum of Fine Arts; Chicago, Art Institute 
of Chicago; Boston, MFA Publications, 2003, voir surtout Thomas 
E. Rassieur, « Beginnings as an Etcher », p. 70-75; Erik Hinterding, 

« “The incomparable Reinbrand”: Rembrandt als onafhankelijk 
prentmaker in i7de-eeuws Amsterdam », dans Gedrukt tot 
Amsterdam. Amsterdamse prentmakers en -uitgevers in degouden 
eeuw, cat. exp., Elmer Kolfin et Jaap van der Veen, dir., Amsterdam, 
Museum het Rembrandthuis; Zwolle, Waanders, 2011, p. 164-201; 
sur sa periode leydoise, voir, par exemple, Kurt Bauch, Derfruhe 
Rembrandt und seine Zeit. Studien zur geschichtlichen Bedeutung 
seines Friihstils, Berlin, Verlag Gebr. Mann, i960; Christiaan 
Vogelaar, dir., Rembrandt & Lievens in Leiden. ‘Eenjong en edel 
schildersduoVa pair of young and noble painters, cat. exp., Leiden, 
Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 1991; Alan 
Chong, dir., Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt. Art and Ambition in 
Leiden, 1629-1631, cat. exp., Boston, Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum; Zwolle, Waanders, 2000; Ernst van de Waanders et 
Bernhard Schnackenburg, dir., The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, 
cat. exp., Kassel, Staatliche Museen Kassel, Gemaldegalerie Alte 
Meister; Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis; Wolfratshausen, 
Edition Minerva, 2001; Roelof van Straten, avec des contributions 
d’lngrid Moerman, Young Rembrandt. The Leiden Years, 1606-1632, 
Leyde, Foleor, 2005; Jaco Rutgers et Timothy Standring, 

Rembrandt: Painter as Printmaker, cat. exp., Denver, Denver Art 
Museum; New Haven/Londres, Yale University Press, 2018. A 
propos des romantiques et de Rembrandt, voir notamment Alison 
McQueen, The Rise of the Cult of Rembrandt. Reinventing an Old 
Master in Nineteenth-Century France, Amsterdam, Amsterdam 
University Press, 2003. Pour un survol des recherches recentes sur 
Rembrandt, voir Stephanie S. Dickey, « Rembrandt and his Circle », 
dans The Ashgate Research Companion to Dutch Art of the 
Seventeenth Century, Wayne Franits, dir., Londres/New York, 
Routledge, 2016, p. 169-201, plus specifiquement p. 171-72, p. 182-84. 

2 Au sujet des commentaires de Huygens sur Rembrandt et Lievens, 
voir, entre autres, Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, The Mystery 
of the Young Rembrandt, p. 396-399; Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., dir., 
Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, cat. exp., Washington, 
DC, National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee, Milwaukee Art Museum; 
Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis; New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 2008, p. 286-87. On ne sait pas avec certitude s’ils 
partageaient un studio a Leyde. Parmi les etudes modernes au sujet 
de cette paire, notons Vogelaar, Rembrandt & Lievens, 1991; Helga 
Gutbrod, Lievens und Rembrandt. Studien zum Verhaltnis ihrer 
Kunst, Frankfurt, Peter Lang, 1996; Van Straten, Young Rembrandt; 
Bernhard Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival of the 
Young Rembrandt, traduction de Kristin Lohse Belkin, Petersberg, 
Michael Imhof Verlag, 2016. 

3 La premiere mention de 1 apprentissage de Lievens chez Lastman est 
faite par son premier biographe, l’historien leydois Jan Jansz. Orlers 
(1570-1646), dans lessai sur Rembrandt et Lievens paru dans la 
deuxieme edition de son ouvrage Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden, 
Delft, Andries Jansz. Cloeting; Leyde, Abraham Commelijn, 1641, 
p. 375-77; pour une traduction en anglais, voir Vogelaar, 

Rembrandt & Lievens, p. 135-39; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, p. 288. 
Schnackenburg a recemment conteste cette hypothese (voir 
Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival, p. 24), mais Orlers 
etait un voisin et ami de la famille Lievens, et il semble plausible 
qu’il ait ete bien informe au sujet de la formation de Lievens. 

4 Samuel van Hoogstraten, Inleyding tot de hooge schole der schilderkonst, 
anders de zichtbaere wereld, Rotterdam, Francois van Hoogstraten, 
1678, p. 215-16; voir aussi Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, The 


Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, p. 46-49; Eric Jan Sluijter, 
Rembrandt and the Female Nude, Amsterdam, Amsterdam University 
Press, 2006, p. 251-65, plus specifiquement p. 262. 

5 Voir Jeremy D. Bangs et R. Breugelmans, « Two New Rembrandt 
Etchings, 1632 », Quaerendo 36, n° 3, juin 2006, p. 159-86. Ils ont 
attribue a Rembrandt deux illustrations de livres publies par Justus 
Lievens, mais cette hypothese ha pas ete corroboree. 

6 Voir Bauch, Derfruhe Rembrandt und seine Zeit, plus specifi¬ 
quement p. 227-29; Martin Royalton-Kisch, « Rembrandt: Two 
Passion Prints Reconsidered », Apollo, fevrier 1984, p. 130-32 et 
Martin Royalton-Kisch, « Over Rembrandt en Van Vliet», Kroniek 
van het Rembrandthuis 36,1984, p. 2-23; Christiaan Schuckman, 
Martin Royalton-Kisch et Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van 
Vliet: A Collaboration on Copper, cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum 
het Rembrandthuis; Zwolle, Waanders, 1996; Jaco Rutgers, « Jan van 
Vliet and Rembrandt van Rijn: Their Collaboration Reassessed », 
dans Rembrandt and his Circle: Insights and Discoveries, Stephanie 
S. Dickey, dir., Amsterdam, Amsterdam University Press, 2017, p. 
285-304; Nadine Orenstein, « Printmaking among Artists of the 
Rembrandt School », ibid., p. 305-18; Pieter van der Coelen, 

« Biblical Iconography in the Graphic Work of Rembrandts Circle », 
ibid., p. 268-84; Rutgers et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, p. 37 et 42. 

7 Notamment, dans le premier catalogue raisonne des gravures de 
Rembrandt ecrit en anglais : Daniel Daulby, A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Works of Rembrandt, and of his Scholars, Bol, Livens [sic], and 
Van Vliet..., Liverpool, J. M’Creery, 1796. Sur la fortune critique de 
Van Vliet, voir Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, 
Rembrandt & Van Vliet, p. 15-19. 

8 F. W. H. Hollstein, « Jan Lievens », dans F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch 
and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, ca. 1450-1700, vol. 
11, Roosendaal, Koninklijke van Poll, 1955 [les entrees de catalogue 
seront indique par Holl. et un numero]. Pour un compte-rendu des 
accomplissements de Lievens, voir Stephanie S. Dickey, «Jan Lievens 
and Printmaking », dans Wheelock, Jan Lievens, p. 54-67. 

9 Christian Schuckman, « Johannes van Vliet», dans Johannes [de] 
Visscher to Robert van Voerst, D. de Hoop Scheffer, dir., compile par 
Christiaan Schuckman, F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish 
Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, ca. 1450-1700, vol. 41, 
Roosendaal, Koninklijke van Poll, 1992 [les entrees de catalogue 
seront indique par Holl. et un numero], p. 145-236; Schuckman, 
Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet. 

10 Pour la biographie de Van Vliet, voir Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch 
et Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, p. 6-7, avec references 
supplementaires. En 1636, il a epouse Susanna van Campen, dont le 
pere etait membre du conseil municipal de Leyde; des heritages 
subsequents les ont rendu tres fortunes. Un dessin signe «JG v vliet 
fee / [An]twer 1632 » (Kunstmuseum, Basel) est la seule preuve de 
son sejour dans le sud; ibid., p. 12, fig. 2. 

11 Pour la biographie de Lievens, voir Hans Schneider, avec 
supplement de R. E. O. Ekkart, Jan Lievens: Sein Leben und seine 
Werke, Amsterdam, B.M. Israel, 1973; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, 

p. 1-27, avec references supplementaires. 

12 Au sujet de 1 atelier de Uylenburgh, voir notamment Friso Lammertse 
et Jaap van der Veen, Uylenburgh & Son : Art and Commerce from 
Rembrandt to De Lairesse, 1625-1675, cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum 
het Rembrandthuis; Londres, Dulwich Picture Gallery; Zwolle, 
Waanders, 2006; sur les activites que Rembrandt y a entrepris, voir 
S. A. C. Dudok van Heel, « Rembrandt and Frans Hals painting in 
the workshop of Hendrick Uylenburgh », dans Dickey, Rembrandt 
and his Circle, p. 17-43, avec references supplementaires. 

13 Voir notamment Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt as an Etcher, 3 vol., 
Ouderkerk aan den Ijssel, Sound & Vision, 2006. 
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14 Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, 
p. 44-45; Rutgers, « Their Collaboration Reassessed », p. 293-94. 

15 Pour une panoplie d attributions et d’opinions sur ce sujet, voir 
Schuckman, « Johannes van Vliet», p. 219-36; Royalton-Kisch, 

« Rembrandt: Two Passion Prints Reconsidered », p. 130-32, et 
« Over Rembrandt en Van Vliet», p. 2-23; Rutgers, « Their 
Collaboration Reassessed », p. 285-304; Van der Coelen, « Biblical 
Iconography », p. 272-73. 

16 Voir Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 80-84. 

17 Lievens a reproduit plusieurs de ses tableaux au cours de ses annees 
a Anvers; voir ibid., cat. 76,78; Stephanie S. Dickey, « Jan Lievens in 
Antwerp: Three Rediscovered Works », dans Dickey, Rembrandt 
and his Circle, p. 151-168. 

18 Au sujet des reproductions, voir Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 1-12, 34-36. 

19 Au sujet de la fortune critique de Van Vliet, voir ibid., p. 15-19. 

20 La chronologie etablie dans louvrage New Hollstein Dutch & 
Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts 1450-1700. Rembrandt, 
Ger Luijten, dir., compile par Erik Hinterding et Jaco Rutgers, 7 vol., 
Ouderkerk aan den Ijssel, Sound & Vision, 2013 [les entrees de 
catalogue seront indique par NHD suivi du numero de catalogue] 
etablit que 124 estampes precedent la premiere a porter la date de 
1634 ( Vannonciation aux bergers, NHD 125); de celles-ci, 109 ont ete 
completees avant 1632. Ceci comprend des estampes non datees 
attributes a cette periode pour des raisons stylistiques de meme 
que des planches connues seulement pour avoir ete completees par 
d’autres mains. Dans certaines de celles-ci, il est difficile de detecter 
la main de Rembrandt lui-meme. 

21 NHD 1. Thomas E. Rassieur, « Beginnings as an Etcher », p. 70, 
suggere que Rembrandt avait eu l’aide, pour cette premiere gravure, 
de lediteur Berendrecht, de Haarlem. Ceci expliquerait pourquoi 
les quelques grandes planches qu’il ferait ensuite, probablement en 
solo a Leyde, seraient moins conventionnelles et accomplies que 
celle-ci. Toutefois, il y a raison de croire que l’implication de 
Berendrecht est ulterieure; voir note 26 plus loin. Pour d’autres avis 
au sujet de La circoncision du Christ, voir, entre autres, Hinterding, 

« The incomparable Reinbrand », p. 166; Van de Wetering et 
Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 40. Le 
plus ancien tableau date de Rembrandt est La lapidation de saint 
Etienne, Musee des Beaux-Arts, Lyon (fig. 84), signe et date de 1625; 
Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: 
Rembrandts Paintings Revisited — A Complete Survey, Dordrecht, 
Springer, 2014, cat. 5. Rutgers et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, 
p. 19, suggerent qu’il ne sest pas mis a la gravure avant 1628; Van 
Straten, Young Rembrandt, p. 291-99, abonde dans le meme sens et 
attribue La circoncision et Lafuite en Egypte a Lievens. 

22 Voir le recent Rutgers et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, p. 19. 
Lievens a ete decrit comme un enfant prodige, mais Schnackenburg, 
Jan Lievens, p. 36-37, affirme que l’apprentissage de ce dernier a 
suivi le cours normal des choses, commen<;ant dans la jeune 
adolescence. Rembrandt a commence son apprentissage de peintre 
seulement apres avoir complete son ecole latine et setre inscrit a 
l’universite de Leyde. Le Jean VEvangeliste a Patmos de Lievens, 

Holl. 9, est decrit par Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, Young 
Rembrandt, cat. 14, comme contemporain de La circoncision de 
Rembrandt, mais au style plus mature; voir aussi Wheelock, Jan 
Lievens, cat. 56; et au sujet de la technique de Rembrandt a ses 
debuts, voir Christopher White, « Rembrandt’s Technique during 
the Leiden Years », dans Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, 

p. 51-63, plus specifiquement p. 56-60. 

23 Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden, p. 375, fait reference a une 
revoke populaire qui a eu lieu a Leyde le 4 octobre 1617, quand 
Lievens avait dix ans; voir Schneider et Ekkart, Jan Lievens, p. 2; 


Wheelock, Jan Lievens, p. 56 et 288. Pour Gutbrod, Lievens und 
Rembrandt, p. 101, cette anecdote prouve que Lievens sest tres tot 
interesse aux gravures de maitres tels que Buytewech, mais il 
n indique pas a partir de quel moment il a commence a produire 
des gravures. Au sujet de Buytewech et de Rembrandt, voir Bauch, 
Derfruhe Rembrandt und seine Zeit, p. 128-29, P-144-55, qui 
mentionne aussi comme sources Jan Pynas, Gerrit Bleker, Jacques 
de Gheyn II et Antonio Tempesta; Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, 
The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 28. 

24 Egbert Haverkamp Begemann, Willem Buytewech, Amsterdam, 
Menno Hertzberger, 1959, p. 172, cat. vG 20. 

25 Bauch, Derfruhe Rembrandt und seine Zeit, p. 104-10, a propos de 
l’influence stylistique de Lastman quant au dessin; voir aussi 
Hinterding, «The incomparable Reinbrand », p. 166. 

26 La nature de la relation entre Berendrecht et les deux jeunes graveurs 
a ete contestee. Voir Rassieur, « Beginnings as an Etcher », p. 70; Van 
Straten, Young Rembrandt, p. 293-94; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, p. 294, 
n. 4; Rutgers, «Jan van Vliet and Rembrandt van Rijn »; Rutgers et 
Standring, Painter as Printmaker, p. 20. Son adresse est ajoutee 
seulement sur le troisieme etat (final) de La circoncision de 
Rembrandt et l’inscription « Rembrant fecit» correspond a une 
signature (sans le « d ») que Rembrandt a brievement utilisee vers 
1631-1632, suggerant que Berendrecht ait acquis la plaque quelques 
annees apres son achevement. Berendrecht a publie le second etat 
du Jean VEvangeliste a Patmos de Lievens (voir Holl. vol. 11, no 9), 
mais le troisieme a ete imprime a Anvers par Frans van den 
Wyngaerde, suggerant que Lievens avait repris controle de la 
plaque. 

27 Rutgers et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, p. 26. 

28 Filippo Baldinucci, Cominciamento, e progresso dellarte 
delVintagliare in rame..., Florence, Piero Matini, 1686, p. 80. Voir, 
entre autres, Slive, Rembrandt and his Critics, p. 107-15; Ackley, 
Rembrandts Journey, p. 14-15. Sur les techniques non conventionnelles 
de Rembrandt, voir Christopher White, Rembrandt as an Etcher. A 
Study of the Artist at Work, 2 e ed. rev., New Haven/Londres, Yale 
University Press, 1999; Hinterding, «The incomparable Reinbrand »; 
Thomas E. Rassieur, « Looking over Rembrandt’s Shoulder: The 
Printmaker at Work», dans Ackley, Rembrandts Journey, p. 45-60, 
et autres. Sur l’aspect« brouillon » de son style, Thomas E. Rassieur, 

« When Things Get Rough for Rembrandt», Georgia Museum of Art 
Bulletin 21, 2001, p. 41-76; Nadine Orenstein, « Scratches, Speckling, 
and Crooked Lettering: Rembrandt’s Messy Aesthetic », ibid. p. 5-39. 

29 Par exemple, La visitation, 1640, Detroit Institute of Arts (Van de 
Wetering, Corpus, cat. 174), rend compte de letude qua faite 
Rembrandt d’une gravure sur bois de Diirer tiree de sa serie La vie 
de la Vierge, v. 1505. Des archives d’encheres et l’inventaire de 
Rembrandt de 1656 montrent qu’il collectionnait avidement les 
oeuvres de Diirer; voir Walter L. Strauss et coll., The Rembrandt 
Documents, New York, Abaris Books, 1979, doc. 1656/12; Ben Broos, 
« Rembrandt and his Picturesque Universe: The Artist’s Collection 
as a Source of Inspiration » dans Rembrandts Treasures, cat. exp., 
Bob van den Boogert, dir., Amsterdam, Museum het 
Rembrandthuis; Zwolle, Waanders, 1999, p. 11-32. 

30 Voir notamment Strauss et coll., The Rembrandt Documents, doc. 
1637/2 (vente de succession de l’artiste Jan Basse), doc. 1637/2 (vente 
de succession de l’artiste Gommer Spranger), doc. 1656/12 
(inventaire de la collection de Rembrandt). 

31 Thysius (un parent de Christoffel Thys, de qui Rembrandt a achete 
sa maison sur la Jodenbreestraat en 1639) tenait un registre de ses 
achats de livres a partir de 1635. Sa collection de livres et d’estampes, 
qui se trouve aujourd’hui a Leiden University pour la plupart, sest 
formee a partir d’achats locaux et lors de voyages en Europe 
(1646-1648). Voir J. Schaeps, «Prenten uit de Bibliotheca Thysiana», 
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dans Het Leidse Prentenkabinet. De geschiedenis van de 
verzamelingen, Leids Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 9,1994, p. 247-310; 
Esther Mourits, Een kamer gevuld met de mooiste boeken. De 
bibliotheek van Johannes Thysius (1622-1653), Nijmegen, Uitgeverij 
Vantilt, 2016, plus specifiquement p. 66-67. A propos de Lot et ses 
filles, (Holl. 1), voir Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, 
Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 1a. 

32 Le peseur dor, 1639, NHD 172. Voir Stephanie S. Dickey, 

Rembrandt: Portraits in Print, Amsterdam/Philadelphie, 

John Benjamins, 2004, p. 66-88, plus specifiquement p. 72, avec 
references supplementaires. 

33 Le portrait se trouve a 1 *.Amsterdam Museum, Amsterdam; 
Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 114, inv. TS10208. 

34 Entre les deux, Dou a etudie aupres du peintre-verrier Pieter 
Couwenhorn; voir Ronni Baer et coll., Gerrit Dou (1613-1675) : 
Master Painter in the Age of Rembrandt, cat. exp., Washington, DC, 
National Gallery of Art; New Haven/Londres, Yale University 
Press, 2000, p. 28-29, avec references supplementaires; Dickey, 

« Jan Lievens and Printmaking », p. 56. 

35 Voir aussi Etude de tete dejeune homme, non signee mais attribute 
a Dolendo (une impression au Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. RP- 
P-1907-3365). A propos des livres de modeles hollandais, voir Jaap 
Bolten, Method and Practice: Dutch and Flemish Drawing Books, 
1600-1750, Landau, Pfalz, PVA, 1985. 

36 Vers 1642, Rembrandt a paye 179 guilders pour une rare impression 
de la celebre gravure de Lucas van Leyden datee de 1520, connue 
sous le titre Uilenspiegel: La Famille de mendiant (fig. 16); en 1656, 
il possedait deux albums de gravures de Lucas; Strauss et coll., 

The Rembrandt Documents, doc. 1642/10,1656/12, n° 193 et 198; 
voir aussi doc. 1637/1,1638/2,1668/5. 

37 Le repos pendant lafuite en Egypte, NHD 2; Lafuite en Egypte: 
esquisse, NHD 4, Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, The Mystery 
of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 41, toutes deux possiblement de 
1625-1628. Voir aussi Lafuite en Egypte: petite planche, 1633, NHD 
105, avec l’inscription atypique « Rembrandt inventor et fecit 1633 »; 
Repos pendant lafuite en Egypte: La nuit, v. 1644, NHD 216; Le 
repos pendant lafuite en Egypte: au trait, 1645, NHD 227; Repos 
pendant lafuite en Egypte: La nuit, 1651, NHD 262; Lafuite en 
Egypte: dapres Hercules Seghers, v. 1653, NHD 271; Lafuite en 
Egypte: Passage dun gue, 1654, NHD 277. L’une des premieres toiles 
de Rembrandt depeint aussi ce theme : Lafuite en Egypte, 1627, 
Musee des Beaux-Arts, Tours; Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, 
The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 60; Van de Wetering, 
Corpus, cat. 13. Voir aussi Bauch, Derfruhe Rembrandt und seine 
Zeit, p. 122-25; Rutgers et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, p. 21. 

38 Un exemplaire de Lafuite en Egypte portant le monogramme de 
Dolendo est au Rijksmuseum a Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-2000-352; a 
comparer avec Albrecht Diirer, Lafuite en Egypte, gravure sur bois, 
1504, de la serie de vingt gravures sur bois (un exemplaire est au 
British Museum, Londre, inv. 1895,0122.634). 

39 NHD 38; le lien est releve par Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, 
The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 13. 

40 La Madonna Lactans, ou Vierge allaitante, etait un motif devotionnel 
populaire qui soulignait l’humanite de Jesus et le pouvoir soutenant 
de la foi, mais les reformateurs comme Erasme la rejetaient; voir 
Jutta Gisela Sperling, « On a few gender-bending images of the Virgin 
and Child by Jan Gossaert», Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch 76, 2015, 

p. 49-77, plus specifiquement p. 73-75. La poire offerte a Marie, qui 
remplace la pomme par metonymie, fait d’elle une « seconde Eve »; 
elle pourrait aussi representer la douceur spirituelle de l’amour du 
Christ pour l’humanite; voir Dickey,«Jan Lievens in Antwerp », p. 162. 

41 Sur le pap (la bouillie) en tant que nourriture donnee aux bebes 
dans les maisonnees pauvres aux Pays-Bas, voir Derek Phillips, 


Well-Being in Amsterdam’s Golden Age, Amsterdam, Amsterdam 
University Press, 2008, p. 122-23. 

42 NHD 29; Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt Etchings from the Frits Lugt 
Collection, 2 vol., Bussum, Thoth Publishers; Paris, Fondation 
Custodia, 2008, cat. 98; Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, cat. 3; 
Rutgers et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, p. 21, cat. 6. La gravure 
de Tempesta presentee ici porte l’adresse de lediteur Francois 
Langlois (dit Ciartres), qui a copie plusieurs gravures de Van Vliet 
d’apres Rembrandt, transformant par exemple «Judas » en 

« Heraclite pleurant», tel que releve par Slive, Rembrandt and his 
Critics, p. 31-33, et d’autres. Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, The 
Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, p. 276, cat. 51, notent que l’inventaire 
de Rembrandt datant de 1656 faisait mention de non moins que 
quatre albums de gravures de Tempesta; Strauss et coll., The 
Rembrandt Documents, doc. 1656/12, items 207, 210, 211, 212. 

43 J. Bruyn, « The documentary value of early graphic reproductions », 
dans J. Bruyn et coll. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research 
Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1, Boston/La Haye, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1982, p. 36-38; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 2; voir aussi cat. 1a, Van 
Vliet, Lot et ses filles, Holl. 1; cat. 3, Van Vliet, Saint-Jerdme 
agenouille dans sa grotte, Holl. 13. 

44 Rutgers, «Jan van Vliet and Rembrandt van Rijn », p. 299; Rutgers 
et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, p. 37. 

45 NHD 53 fait mention de quatre etats graves par Rembrandt; dans le 
troisieme, la marge du bas portant la signature de Rembrandt et 
l’annee 1630 a ete supprimee; Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, 
cat. 9; Ackley, Rembrandts Journey, p. 102-03 (en reference aux 
petites planches de Hans Sebald Beham); Van de Wetering et 
Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 53; 
Hinterding, Rembrandt Etchings, cat. 52. Rembrandt a retrouve ce 
sujet en eau-forte vers 1652 (NHD 267) et 1654 (NHD 281). A propos 
de son interet pour le temple de Jerusalem et son imagerie religieuse 
plus generate, voir notamment Shelley Perlove et Larry Silver, 
Rembrandts Faith : Church and Temple in the Golden Age, University 
Park (PA), Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009. 

46 Holl. 17; epreuve retouchee, British Museum, Londres, inv. S.33; 
etude preparatoire a la sanguine d’un modele en costume d’ermite, 
British Museum, Londres, inv. 1836,0811.347; Wheelock, Jan Lievens, 
cat. 71 et 100. 

47 Holl. 13; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & 
Van Vliet, cat. 3. 

48 NHD 91; Christiaan Vogelaar et Gerbrand Korevaar, dir., 
Rembrandts Mother: Myth and Reality, cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijk 
Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 2005, cat. 15. 

49 Trois des quatre tableaux connus de Rembrandt tires dune serie 
des Cinq Sens sont a New York, dans The Leiden Collection, et 
l’autre est a Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis; le cinquieme 
tableau est perdu. Voir Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, The 
Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 9-11; Alexandra Libby, Ilona 
van Tuinen et Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., « Allegory of Hearing, 
Allegory of Smell, Allegory of Touch, from The Series of the Five 
Senses », dans The Leiden Collection Catalogue, Arthur K. 
Wheelock, Jr., dir., https://www.theleidencollection.com/archive/, 
consulte le 11 janvier 2019; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 1-3. Van 
Vliet, Holl. 27-31; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, 
Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 48. Pour un traitement plus elegant, 
voir, par exemple, Jan Saenredam d’apres Hendrick Goltzius, Les 
Cinq Sens, gravures, v. 1595 (notamment, les impressions au British 
Museum, Londres, inv. 1874,0711.1860-1864). 

50 L’Operation de la pierre (Allegorie du toucher), v. 1624-1625, La 
Collection Leiden, New York; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 3; voir 
ci-haut, note 49. 
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51 Jan van Vliet, Le dentiste, v. 1628-1637, Holl. 53 (un exemplaire se 
trouve au Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, inv. RP-P-OB-65.734); Jan 
Lievens (attribution), Operation aupied, Uffizi, Florence; voir aussi 
Rembrandt, ^operation au pied, 1628, Priv. coll., Suisse; Jan van 
Vliet, Chirurgien operant lajambe dun homme (Les Cinq sens: Le 
toucher), Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & 
Van Vliet, cat. 48a-e; Gerrit Dou, Le Dentiste, v. 1630-1635, Louvre, 
Paris. 

52 Voir Boudewijn Bakker, « Rembrandt and the Humanist Ideal of the 
Universal Painter », dans Dickey, Rembrandt and his Circle, p. 67-98. 

53 Page titre, Holl. 73 (un peu plus petite que les autres gravures), serie 
des mendiants, Holl. p. 74-82. Contrairement a la description que 
fait Schuckman de Holl. 73, l’homme bien habille en haut de l’image 
nest pas en train d’offrir une tasse a l’infirme en-dessous, il depose 
plutot une piece de monnaie dans son bol. Preuve de sa popularity 
aux XVII e et XVIII e siecles, la serie a ete copiee au moins cinq fois. 

54 Par exemple, Homme et femme mendiants en conversation, NHD 45, 

1630. Pour des personnages particulierement deguenilles, voir aussi 
NHD 39, 40, 49 et 51. A propos des connotations de ces images, 
voir entre autres Bauch, Derfriihe Rembrandt und seine Zeit, 

p. 152-68; Robert W. Baldwin, « “On earth we are beggars, as Christ 
himself was”: The Protestant background of Rembrandts imagery 
of poverty, disability, and begging », Konsthistorisk Tidskrift 53, n° 3, 
1985, p. 122-35. 

55 NHD 131-32, Un paysan criant: « Tis Vinnich Kout» et Un paysan 
qui repond: «Dats niet». Broos, « Rembrandt and his picturesque 
universe », p. 133, suggere que ces eaux-fortes de Rembrandt ont ete 
inspirees par Hans Sebald Beham. Van Vliet aurait pu nourrir un 
interet pour Beham lui aussi. Un certain nombre de figures de 
plain-pied de cette epoque ont probablement ete gravees par 
Rembrandt et completees par Van Vliet. Voir, par exemple, Polonais 
portant sabre et baton, v. 1632, NHD 76; Schuckman, Royalton- 
Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 20. Rembrandt 
est revenu vers ce format de fa<;on sporadique apres son demena- 
gement a Amsterdam; voir Le charlatan, 1635, NHD 145; Juifa 
grand bonnet, 1639, NHD 178; Vieille mendiante, 1646, NHD 229. 

56 Serie de Van Vliet, Holl. 83-92; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 55 (au sujet de la relation 
stylistique avec Rembrandt, voir p. 121). Homme quipisse, Holl. 88; 
a comparer avec Rembrandt, Homme qui pisse, 1630, NHD 52; pour 
le costume et la pose, a comparer aussi avec Figure polonaise, v. 

1631, NHD 75; Van Vliet, Homme portant un turban et une cape, 
Holl. 89, et Rembrandt, Le persan, 1632, NHD 110. 

57 NHD 3. Seuls deux exemplaires sont connus (Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, RP-P-OB-627, et Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
Reserve CB-i8(m)-Fol). Un autre fragment de cette plaque a servi 
au Paysan deguenille, les mains derriere le dos (NHD 47); voir 
Hinterding et Rutgers, introduction au New Hollstein, liv-lv et fig. 9. 

58 Pour un compte-rendu saisissant bien qu’un peu exagere de la 
fascination de Rembrandt pour Rubens, voir Simon Schama, 
Rembrandts Eyes, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1999. 

59 Lievens a eu la chance de realiser le portrait de Huygens (v. 1628-1629, 
Musee de la Chartreuse, Douai, prete au Rijksmuseum, 

Amsterdam, fig. 4) en s adressant directement au mecene, faisant 
montre d’une confiance en soi confirmee par plusieurs 
temoignages; voir Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 16, avec references 
supplementaires. Le portrait sobre et plein de dignite dAmalia von 
Solms par Rembrandt (1632, Musee Jacquemart-Andre, Paris; Van 
de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 65b) a peut-etre moins plu a la princesse 
que ceux plus idealises par Gerard van Honthorst; Rembrandt n’a 
plus re<;u de commandes de portraits de la cour. En 1631, les deux 
artistes ont realise chacun un petit panneau depeignant la Crucifixion 
(Rembrandt, Eglise Saint-Vincent, Le Mas DAgenais, fig. 18; Van 


de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 52; Lievens, Musee des Beaux-Arts, Nancy, 
fig. 17; Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival, cat. 160), peut- 
etre des pieces de concours pour la serie de la Passion. Six des sept 
tableaux de Rembrandt pour cette serie survivent dans FAlte 
Pinakothek de Munich : Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 106, Direction 
de la croix, 1633; cat. 107, La descente de la croix, v. 1633; ca L 145, 
Vascencion, 1636; cat. 162, La mise au tombeau, 1635-1639; cat. 163, 
La resurrection, 1639; cat. 211a, La nativite, 1646; voir aussi cat. 211 b, 
une copie de La circoncision perdue, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, 
Braunschweig. 

60 Les connotations precises de la phrase « die meeste ende die 
naetuereelste beweechgelickheijt» («la plus et la plus naturelle 
[e]motion ») dans la deuxieme lettre de Rembrandt a Huygens, 
datee du 12 janvier 1639 (Strauss et coll., The Rembrandt Documents, 
doc. 1639/2), ont suscite de nombreux debats derudits, mais 
lemphase sur ^expression emotionnelle est claire; pour un bon 
resume de l’interet de Rembrandt a depeindre les passions, voir 
Eric Jan Sluijter, « How Rembrandt surpassed the Ancients, Italians, 
and Rubens as the Master of “the Passions of the Soul” », dans 
Batavian Phlegm? The Dutch and their Emotions in Pre-Modern 
Times, BMGN-Low Countries Historical Review, Herman 
Roodenburg et Catrien Santing, dir., 129 n° 2, 2014, p. 63-89. 

61 NHD 50; voir Baldwin, « “On earth we are beggars” », p. 122-32, 
plus specifiquement p. 123. White et Buvelot, Rembrandt by Himself, 
p. 130, cat. 24, voit dans cette estampe une meditation sur le « sujet 
de la misere »; Hilliard Goldfarb, « Rembrandt, Beggar Seated on a 
Bank», dans Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, p. 111, cat. 13, 
souligne l’attitude mena<;ante de la figure et le statut social 
ambivalent des pauvres dans le cercle de Rembrandt. 

62 Voir Stephanie S. Dickey, « Begging for Attention: The Artful 
Context of Rembrandts Beggar Seated on a Bank», JHNA 5, n° 2, 
2013, DOI: io.50982/jhna.20i3.5.2.8. Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., 

« Rembrandt Inventing Himself», dans Chong, Rembrandt Creates 
Rembrandt, p. 13-23, plus specifiquement p. 18, rattache cet 
autoportrait a l’ideal du genie inne, a letat brut. Clifford S. Ackley, 

« Street People and Beggars » dans Ackley, Rembrandts Journey, 
p. 88-92, plus specifiquement p. 91, cat. 25, suggere avec perspicacity 
que Rembrandt y fait une blague sur les besoins d’aide financiere 
de l’artiste. Lievens a fait une riposte satyrique, Holl. 29; 
Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens, cat. 89 croit que la gravure de Lievens 
est anterieure a celle de Rembrandt, mais cela semble peu probable. 

63 NHD 155. Le premier etat porte l’inscription « Rembrandt f. cum. 
pryvl. 1633 ». L’unique impression du troisieme etat (Albertina, 
Vienne, inv. 1926/1664) porte une inscription d’une autre main 

: « Amstelodami Henricum Vlenbugensis Excudebat». (Les fautes 
nont pas ete completement relevees dans NHD.) Corrigee au 
quatrieme etat pour donner : « Amstelodami Hendrickus 
Vlenburgensis Excudebat» (« Publie par Hendrick Uylenburgh a 
Amsterdam »). En 1667, la planche etait devenue la propriety de 
l’editeur Dancker Danckerts. 

64 NHD 155; etude a l’huile, 1634, National Gallery, Londres, inv. 
NG1400; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 112. Voir, entre autres, 
Martin Royalton-Kisch, « Some further thoughts on Rembrandts 
Christ before Pilate », Kroniek van het Rembrandthuis, 94, n° 2, 

1994, p. 3-13; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt 
& Van Vliet, cat. i6a-b; White, Rembrandt as an Etcher, p. 17-18; 
Thomas E. Rassieur, « Christ before Pilate 1634-1636 », dans Ackley, 
Rembrandts Journey, p. 115-18; Rutgers,«Jan van Vliet and Rembrandt 
van Rijn », p. 294-97; Van der Coelen, « Biblical Iconography », 

p. 272-73. A mon avis, les differences stylistiques entre La descente 
de la croix et Ecce Homo devraient etre etudiees davantage. 

65 Portrait de Frederic Henri, prince d’Orange, Holl. 93, sans date, et 
son pendant, Portrait dAmalia von Solms, 1634, Holl. 57; Triomphe 
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de Frederic-Henri, Holl. 97, v. 1632-1635. Portrait de Frederic-Henri 
de Nassau, prince d’Orange, a cheval, Holl. 98, un seul exemplaire 
connu (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) dune enorme dimension de 
76 x 57 cm, avecl’ajout dun texte de Caspar Barlaeus etl’annee 
1634. La descente de la croix, l’une des plus grandes planches de 
Rembrandt, mesure 53 x 41 cm. Voir Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch 
et Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, p. 95-101, cat. 39-41. 

66 A propos des filigranes, voir notamment Hinterding, Rembrandt as 
an Etcher. 

67 Par exemple, Autoportrait au chapeau rond et au manteau brode, 
1631-1633, NHD 90. Au sujet du lien avec Van Dyck, voir Stephanie 
S. Dickey, « Van Dyck in Holland: The Iconography and its Impact 
on Rembrandt and Lievens », dans Van Dyck 1599-1999 : 

Conjectures and Refutations , Hans Vlieghe, dir., Turnhout, Brepols, 
2001, p. 289-303; sur la genese complexe de cette eau-forte, voir 
Dickey, Portraits in Print, p. 24-27, avec references supplementaires. 

68 Saint Anastasius, gravure comportant l’inscription « Rembrand van 
Rhyn invenit», basee sur un tableau connu seulement grace a une 
copie a Stockholm datee de 1631; Bruyn, « Documentary Value », 

p. 46-47; Kolfin et Van der Veen, Gedrukt tot Amsterdam, p. 96 et 99. 

69 Au sujet de Lievens et de la gravure a Anvers, voir Dickey, «Jan 
Lievens and Printmaking », p. 60-65; Wheelock, A Dutch Master 
Rediscovered, cat. 76-84. 

70 NHD 149-52, avec discussion sur l’histoire et les sources. 
Hinterding, « The incomparable Reinbrand », p. 176-77, attribue 
avec hesitation la Deuxieme tete orientale a Rembrandt avec l’aide 
d’un eleve inconnu. Voir aussi Vogelaar et Korevaar, Rembrandts 
Mother, cat. 53. 

71 Holl. 35, 36,38,39, 44 (39 depeint la meme figure que 38, a lenvers); 
Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 67-70; Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: 
Friend and Rival, cat. 209-13. 

72 NHD 87; Vogelaar et Korevaar, Rembrandts Mother, cat. 10. Letude 
des filigranes montre que le deuxieme etat date d’apres 1648; les 
etats subsequents sont posthumes. 

73 Jan Lievens, Tete de vieille femme de profil (La mere de Rembrandt), 
v. 1630, Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, 

Kingston; Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, cat. 8; David 
DeWitt, « Profile Head of an Old Woman (“Rembrandts Mother”)», 
dans Wheelock, Jan Lievens, p. 122, cat. 21, qui doute lui aussi de 
l’identification. 

74 Rembrandt, Vieille Femme lisant, probablement la prophetesse Anne, 
1631, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 51. 
Van Vliet, Holl. 18, v. 1631; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet, cat. 4 (fig. 4,2, une gravure de la 
prophetesse Anne d’apres Marten de Vos, etablit un lien interessant); 
voir aussi Van Vliet d’apres Rembrandt, Buste dun homme, eau-forte, 
ibid., cat. 12 (Holl. 25), avec le modele que l’on identifie parfois 
comme etant le pere de Rembrandt. Pour un survol de cette 
question, voir Vogelaar et Korevaar, Rembrandts Mother. 

75 Chantelle Lepine-Cercone, « Jan Lievens Steps Into the Light», 
conference non publie, L’Association dart des universites du 
Canada, congres annuelle, 6 novembre 2008. Au sujet de la grand- 
mere de Lievens, Margaretha Smuncx, voir aussi Lloyd DeWitt, « 
Old Woman Reading », dans Wheelock, Jan Lievens, p. 82, cat. 1, qui 
suggere quelle a peut-etre ete le modele pour la vieille femme lisant 
de Lievens, v. 1621-1623, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphie. 

76 Voir, entre autres gravures de Lievens, Holl. 31-83; voir aussi 
Vogelaar et Korevaar, Rembrandts Mother, cat. 49-53; Wheelock, 
Jan Lievens, cat. 59-70. 

77 Par exemple, Rembrandt, Vieillard a la longue barbe blanche et a la 
tete penchee, 1630, NHD 63, avec la meme inclinaison de la tete vers 
le bas; Lievens, Homme barbu de profil, v. 1628-1630, dessin, 
sanguine, National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, inv. 1987.20.11; 
Wheelock, Jan Lievens, cat. 98. 


78 Judas rendant les trente deniers, 1629, collection privee, fig. 6; Van 
de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 23; Bauch, Derfruhe Rembrandt und seine 
Zeit, p. 7-12; Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the 
Young Rembrandt, p. 226-29, cat. 33; voir aussi Chong, Rembrandt 
Creates Rembrandt, p.15, p. 32-35. 

79 Par exemple, Rembrandt, LTncredulite de Thomas, 1634, Musee 
Pouchhkine, Moscou; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 127. Le meme 
modele peut etre reconnu dans une figure tout a fait a droite dans 
Le denier de Cesar, 1629, Musee des Beaux-Arts du Canada, 

Ottawa, cat. 10 (Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, cat. 11, et 
Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young 
Rembrandt, cat. 34/I, en tant que « Cercle de Rembrandt»), et le 
geste des mains jointes se retrouve dans la figure du haut derriere le 
Christ dans l’eau-forte de Rembrandt, La resurrection de Lazare, ici 
fig. 34. Au sujet des tronies de Van Vliet d’apres Rembrandt, voir 
Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van 
Vliet, cat. 11-15, 22-26, 28-33. 

80 Rembrandt, Tete de vieillard au chapeau, v. 1630, Musee d’art Agnes 
Etherington, Universite Queen’s, Kingston, reproduit par Van Vliet, 
Holl. 23; Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & 
Van Vliet, cat. loa-b. 

81 Bruyn et coll., Corpus, vol. 1, cat. C22; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 
44; Bernhard Schnackenburg, « Young Rembrandt’s “Rough 
Manner”, A Painting Style and its Sources », dans Van de Wetering 
et Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, p. 92-121, 
plus specifiquement p. 96; voir aussi p. 370-71, cat. 80; Chong, 
Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, cat. 16; Van de Wetering et 
Schnackenburg, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. 80; 
Rutgers et Standring, Painter as Printmaker, cat. 47. 

82 Sur la tronie, voir, entre autres, Dagmar Hirschfelder, « Portrait or 
Character Head? The Term Tronie and its Meaning in the 
Seventeenth Century », dans Van de Wetering et Schnackenburg, 
The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, p. 82-91; Dagmar 
Hirschfelder, Tronie und Portrat in der niederlandischen Malerei des 
17. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, Gebr Mann, 2008. 

83 A propos de sa reception, voir Slive, Rembrandt and his Critics. A 
propos des autoportraits de Rembrandt, un sujet vastement discute, 
voir notamment H. Perry Chapman, « Expression, Temperament 
and Imagination in Rembrandt’s Earliest Self-Portraits », Art 
History 12, n° 2, juin 1989, p. 158-75; H. Perry Chapman, 
Rembrandts Self-Portraits: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Identity, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1990; White et Buvelot, 
Rembrandt by Himself (pour les estampes presentees ici, voir cat. 20, 
21, 24); voir aussi Chong, Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt, p. 16-19. 

84 Van Vliet, Buste dun hommegrimagant, comme sil criait, Holl. 58; 
Schuckman, Royalton-Kisch et Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van 
Vliet, cat. 54. 

85 Wheelock, Jan Lievens, p. 194-95, cat. 62-66; Schnackenburg, Jan 
Lievens: Friend and Rival, cat. 219-27. 

86 Rembrandt, La resurrection de Lazare, 1632, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, fig. 65; Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 48. A 
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Rembrandt et l’emergence du marche de l’art a Leyde 

PIET BAKKER 


REMBRANDT NAIT a Leyde en 1606, rien ne laisse presager que 
cette ville deviendra Tun des plus grands centres artistiques de la 
Republique des Provinces-Unies des Pays-Bas. A peine dix peintres 
travaillent a Leyde cette annee-la et si plusieurs dentre eux sont 
des peintres de chevalet, ils executent aussi des oeuvres decoratives 
telles des enseignes, des armoiries et des monuments 
commemoratifs 1 . Pourtant la ville a deja ete le berceau de plusieurs 
grands artistes. En 1614, Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570-1646), bourg- 
mestre de la ville, consacre avec fierte un chapitre de son histoire 
de Leyde, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden 2 , a ses celebres concitoyens 
parmi lesquels figurent plusieurs peintres de renom 3 . Bien qu’il 
n’en mentionne que quelques-uns, un nom retient davantage son 
attention, celui de l’illustre Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) a qui il 
consacre huit pages 4 , soit sept de plus qua Isaac Claesz. van 
Swanenburg (1537-1614), un peintre de portrait et d’histoire, 
egalement bourgmestre, et a ses trois fils artistes Jacob (1571-1638), 
Nicolaes (1572-1652) et Willem (1580-1612). Orlers nevoque 
cependant que ces seuls peintres vivants car le pater familias est 
mort l’annee de parution du livre. Le paysagiste Jan Adriaensz. 
(1552-1619) obtient bien quelques lignes, mais les paysagistes Carel 
Liefrinck (1559-1624), Coenraet van Schilperoort (1577-1636), 
Aernout Elsevier (1579-v. 1656) et le portraitiste David Bailly 
(1584-1657) ne sont que simplement cites. 

En 1641 parait une seconde edition dans laquelle Orlers 
s’interesse de plus pres aux peintres celebres nes a Leyde 5 . II brosse 
un portrait plus complet de David Bailly, de Joris van Schooten 
(1587-1651), de Jan van Goyen (1596-1656), de Pieter de Neyn 
(1597-1639), de Rembrandt (1606-1669), de Jan Lievens (1607- 
1674) et de Gerrit Dou (1613-1675) et nous presente Cornells 
Stooter (1595-1655) et Pieter Cornelisz van Egmont (v. 1615-1664). 

La seconde edition porte le meme titre mais son contenu sest 
enrichi a bien des egards, revelant ainsi revolution notable de la 
peinture a Leyde entre 1614 et 1641. Nous presenterons ces 
changements sous Tangle du marche de Tart en nous appuyant 
sur les inventaires preserves de Leyde 6 . Leyde est alors la seule 
grande ville hollandaise a ne pas avoir de Guilde de Saint-Luc et 
Tabsence de guilde signifie que le marche local de la peinture 
netait pas reglemente. Nous verrons si Tabsence dune guilde de 
peintres a Leyde a pu avoir des effets sur la nature de 
lepanouissement artistique local et si cette situation atypique a 
pu influencer Rembrandt a setablir a Amsterdam en 1631 ou, 
selon Orlers, il allait rapidement devenir « Tun des peintres les 
plus aimes de notre siecle 7 ». 

LEYDE APRES1574 

La premiere edition de la description de Leyde par Orlers parait 
a un moment particulier. La ville a a peine resiste au siege espagnol 


de 1574 et a ete pratiquement transformee en un champ de ruines, 
mais son economie se releve dans les annees 1580. Leyde est une 
ville relativement petite dans les annees 1570 : deux mois apres sa 
liberation, le recensement de 1574 denombre 12 456 habitants 8 . 
Sept ans plus tard, en 1581, elle ne compte plus que 11 899 ressor- 
tissants, sans doute a cause de lepidemie de peste qui a ravage la 
ville assiegee immediatement apres le premier denombrement 9 . 
Sa population remonte cependant rapidement apres 1581, notam- 
ment grace a l’arrivee des nombreux immigrants qui ont fui les 
Flandres et le nord de la France pour des raisons religieuses et 
qui souhaitent refaire leur vie dans la Republique. Ces nouveaux 
venus sont surtout des ouvriers du textile qui apportent avec eux 
la « nouvelle draperie » qui provoquera une reorganisation radicale 
de Tindustrie textile locale et Tabandon de sa production princi- 
pale au profit de nouveaux types detoffes de plus en plus en 
demande 10 . Cette metamorphose marque le debut dune longue 
croissance economique sans precedent, accompagnee dune forte 
poussee demographique. En 1622, Leyde compte 44 475 habitants, 
soit presque quatre fois plus quen 1581. En 1650, la population 
a encore augmente et seleve a environ 67 000 habitants 11 . Leyde 
est la deuxieme ville la plus peuplee de la Republique, apres 
Amsterdam. 

La demography galopante de Leyde impressionne d’autant 
plus que la ville a subi plusieurs epidemies de peste dont la pire, 
survenue a la fin de 1624, a decime pres du tiers, ou presque, de 
sa population 12 . En 1636, une nouvelle epidemie fait encore des 
milliers de victimes. Cette effrayante mortalite a bien sur une inci¬ 
dence nefaste sur la croissance demographique de la ville, mais 
les chiffres ci-dessus indiquent que les periodes de declin qui ont 
suivi les epidemies semblent avoir ete remarquablement breves. 

La composition de la population leydoise differe a certains 
egards de celle des autres villes. La forte acceleration de la 
population apres 1581 est surtout liee a des ouvriers du textile 
peu payes et il est probable que cette nouvelle classe defavorisee 
etait plus nombreuse a Leyde, ou leconomie dependait presque 
uniquement de Tindustrie textile, que dans d’autres villes 
hollandaises. En outre, la population locale augmente si rapide¬ 
ment que les logements convenables viennent rapidement a 
manquer et que les nouveaux immigrants sont contraints de 
s’installer extra-muros. Des speculateurs roues achetent alors de 
nombreuses maisons qu’ils divisent en petites unites et revendent 
ou louent a fort prix 13 . Il nexiste aucune etude sur la composition 
precise de la population urbaine leydoise du premier quart du 
XVII e siecle. Toutefois, la nature particuliere de leconomie locale 
par rapport a celle de la majorite des autres villes hollandaises est 
telle qu’une plus grande proportion de la population urbaine de 
Leyde ayant les moyens d’acheter des tableaux n’en achete pas. Il 
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se peut que les citoyens de Leyde en achetent moins souvent car 
leurs maisons, plus petites que celles des autres villes a cause de 
la penurie de logements, ne peuvent pas en accueillir autant. 

L'EMERGENCE DU MARCHE DE L'ART DE LEYDE 

Le nombre de peintres a Leyde est plutot modeste compare a 
lessor demographique impressionnant de la ville apres 1580. 
Comme nous l’avons dit, Leyde ne compte que dix peintres l’annee 
de naissance de Rembrandt, en 1606, soit le double tout de meme 
de 1590 oil elle nen comptait que cinq 14 . Le petit nombre de 
peintres se reflete dans le nombre tout aussi modeste de collections 
locales. II faut cependant voir que les chiffres dont nous disposons 
sur les collections de la ville ne concernent que lelite de Leyde, 
plus particulierement les habitants du quartier huppe de 
Rapenburg 15 . Or les inventaires de succession ne nous permettent 
pas de savoir si ces derniers sont deja des grands collectionneurs 
car ils nindiquent generalement pas les noms des peintres a cote 
des titres de leurs oeuvres avant 1640 16 . Dans son Schilder-Boeck , 
Karel van Mander (1548-1606) cite pourtant plusieurs passionnes 
et collectionneurs leydois qui possedaient un petit nombre 
dbeuvres, mais le plus souvent de grande qualite 17 . La collection 
de Bartholomeus Ferreris (v. 1557-apres 1628), etabli a Leyde en 
1598, est un exemple interessant a cet egard. Lorsque Van Mander 
(qui a dedicace son volume sur la vie des peintres italiens a Ferreris) 
se rend a Leyde en 1603, il decouvre dans le « Cabinet ofte Const 
Camer » de Ferreris des tableaux d’FIans Holbein (1497-1543), 
d’Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617), de Cornells Cornelisz. van 
Haarlem (1562-1638) et de Michiel van Mierevelt (1566-1641) 18 . II 
doit aussi voir le portrait de la mere de Ferreris peint par Antonio 
Moro (1519-1575) qui fera plus tard partie de la succession du fils 
de Bartholomeus, Jacob, ainsi qu’une oeuvre de Joos de Momper 
(1564-1635) dont les figures accessoires ont ete executees par 
Hendrick van Balen (1573-1632) 19 . Le marchand flamand Daniel 
van der Meulen (1554-1600) et le bourgmestre de Leyde, Claes 
Adriaensz. van Leeuwen, possedaient eux aussi d’importantes 
collections dbeuvres datant de la fin du XVI e siecle. Originaire 
dAnvers, Van der Meulen setait installe a Leyde en 1591. II possedait 
un tableau italien qui, selon Van Mander, aurait ete peint par 
Palma Vecchio 20 . Lors de sa visite a Van Leeuwen, Van Mander a 
vu « une peinture dune tete presque grandeur nature » realisee 
par Lucas van Leyden 21 . 

Bien que nous ne disposions pas de chiffres sur les autres 
groupes sociaux de Leyde, nous pouvons penser que les individus 
qui les composent possedent tres peu de tableaux vers 1600. La 
diversity pittoresque que nous pensons typique de la peinture 
hollandaise du XVII e siecle nest pas encore en vogue a cette 
epoque. Plus de la moitie des tableaux des maisons leydoises sont 
des scenes historiques de lAncien ou du Nouveau Testament. 
Pour le reste, il s’agit surtout de portraits 22 . Meme si elles existent, 
les chances sont minces de tomber sur un paysage, sur une nature 
morte ou sur une scene de cuisine. De telles toiles agrementent 
le plus souvent les maisons des immigrants du sud des Pays-Bas, 


qui ont apporte avec eux des tableaux achetes dans les Flandres 
ou le Brabant. 

La situation commence a changer lorsque la Republique des 
Provinces-Unies et l’Espagne decident de mettre temporairement 
fin a leurs hostilites apres 40 annees de guerre. La Treve de Douze 
Ans qui debutera en 1609 permettra de lever tous les obstacles a 
la circulation des biens entre le sud et le nord des Pays-Bas. Les 
peintres du sud, dont le marche dart est beaucoup plus developpe 
que celui du nord, sont ceux qui profiteront le plus de cette 
liberalisation. Vers 1600, Anvers est de loin le principal centre de 
production de peintures du sud et les peintres anversois, 
contrairement a leurs homologues du nord, ne travaillent pas 
uniquement pour le marche local. De grandes quantites de 
tableaux prennent le chemin de l’Espagne, des territoires de 
FAmerique du Sud ou de Fltalie, souvent dans un but pieux, meme 
avant 1609 23 . Pour les peintres dAnvers, la treve signifie Fouverture 
d’un nouveau marche interessant : celui des Pays-Bas du Nord. 
Nombre d’entre eux traversent la frontiere pour aller vendre leurs 
oeuvres aux marches annuels de ces villes du nord, mais aussi, et 
de plus en plus, entre les marches annuels 24 . Au grand desarroi 
des peintres locaux, leurs tableaux connaissent un grand succes 
a Leyde et dans d’autres villes hollandaises 25 . A Leyde comme 
ailleurs, les peintres protestent contre ce qu’ils estiment etre une 
concurrence deloyale et reclament des mesures. Les peintres 
d’Utrecht, de Delft, de Rotterdam et dAmsterdam rencontrent 
leurs autorites municipales qui les autorisent a modifier les regies 
de leur guilde de faqon a interdire la vente dbeuvres importees 
entre les marches annuels. Les conseils de ville promettent aussi 
Fapplication stricte de cette mesure 26 . 

La scene est differente a Leyde : comment adapter les regies 
dune guilde dans une ville qui nen a pas, meme s’il sagit de la 
seule grande ville hollandaise dans ce cas 27 ? Le conseil de ville 
refuse la demande des peintres de creer une guilde et la mission 
confiee au peintre Cornells Boissens (1568-1635) de se rendre a 
Delft et a Amsterdam pour enqueter sur Forganisation des peintres 
ne le fait pas revenir sur sa decision. En revanche, les bourgmestres 
adoptent un reglement interdisant aux peintres des autres villes 
de venir vendre leurs tableaux a Leyde en-dehors des marches 
annuels et sengagent a verifier la necessity de la nouvelle mesure 
tous les ans. Le reglement sera renouvele pour la derniere fois en 
1617. Les peintres leydois ne soumettront plus de nouvelle 
demande, mais ils continueront a faire pression en ce sens. Ils 
lacheront prise en 1620, apres lechec de leur tentative d’integration 
a la guilde des vitriers. Aucun autre projet du genre ne verra le 
jour avant 1642 28 . 

LES ANNEES SANS GUILDE 

Pourquoi les bourgmestres de Leyde refusent-il denvisager la 
creation dune Guilde de Saint-Luc ? L’une des raisons souvent 
citees est le refus du peintre le plus influent de Leyde et ancien 
schepen (echevin) et bourgmestre, Isaac Claesz. van Swanenburg, 
de participer a une demande qu’il ne cautionne pas. Mais la 
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requete est-elle realiste ? Vers 1610, Leyde compte tout au plus 
dix-huit peintres actifs dont huit ont signe la demande. Ce nombre 
reduit justifie-t-il de creer une guilde ayant pour mission de 
proteger une profession qui influence si peu leconomie locale ? 
D’autant que les personnes inscrites comme peintres nont pas 
toujours la peinture pour activite principale. A titre d’exemple, 
Cornells Boissens nest cite comme peintre que dans le contexte 
de cette demande. Ailleurs, il est surtout cite comme graveur et 
comme calligraphe. Et sa reputation tient aussi a sa collection de 
dessins : il possede deux dessins de Lucas van Valckenborch 
(1535—1597) que Rembrandt a peut-etre achetes en 1636 a la vente 
aux encheres de la collection Boissens 29 . Les autres signataires 
de la demande sont surtout connus comme vitriers ou comme 
peintres amateurs 30 . Aernout Elsevier, Joris van Schooten, Jan 
Adriaensz. et Coenraet van Schilperoort sont assurement des 
peintres de chevalet, mais Van Schooten est le seul auquel des 
tableaux sont attributes en toute certitude. Leurs oeuvres ne 
figurent que dans les inventaires de succession des citoyens de 
Leyde, et si le nom de Van Schilperoort revient curieusement 
souvent, celui de Van Schooten brille par son absence 31 . 

Pendant le premier quart du XVII e siecle, la peinture evolue 
graduellement vers deux disciplines: la peinture dart et la peinture 
decorative. Le divorce est consomme dans les annees 1640. A 
l’origine, un peintre de chevalet utilisait bien un pinceau fin qu’un 
pinceau large, semblable a celui des peintres decorateurs. Cette 
« double identite » s’appliquait meme a des peintres aussi 
importants que Van Swanenburg : en effet, ce dernier a ete paye 
pour peindre des panneaux d’interdiction en etain, pour dorer 
des corniches de tour et des ornements dediflces ou pour peindre 
les armoiries de Leyde sur les aiguilles d’horloges de tours deglise. 
Les comptes rendus qui subsistent citent aussi son nom pour du 
travail de marbrage de pilastres ou de teinture en jaune de 
chapiteaux 32 . 

Si nous ignorons precisement la demande de tableaux a Leyde, 
nous pouvons presumer que celle-ci a tellement augmente apres 
1610 que les peintres de chevalet peuvent desormais se vouer a 
leur art et que les peintres de decoration peuvent, eux aussi, se 
consacrer entierement a lbrnementation. Il est evident que ces 
derniers profitent aussi de la prosperity florissante de Leyde, du 
moins certainement apres 1611: la ville s’est agrandie d’un tiers, 
dopant une demande de peinture decorative toujours plus 
complexe et variee 33 . 

Le nombre de peintres leydois augmente apres 1610, mais a 
un rythme relativement lent. En 1615, annee oil Jan Lievens 
commence son apprentissage aupres de Van Schooten, Leyde 
compte vingt-et-un peintres. Les peintres actifs entre 1600 et 1610 
(Isaac Claesz. van Swanenburg est mort en 1614) constituent 
toujours le coeur de cette communaute dont le nouveau venu le 
plus important est David Bailly qui, apres un long sejour a 
letranger, « fatigue de voyager, est revenu a Leyde 34 . » Peu apres 
son retour en 1616, Bailly devient le portraitiste qui compte le 
plus a Leyde 35 . En 1618 le premier tuteur de Rembrandt, Jacob 
van Swanenburg, revient d’un long sejour en Italie et s’installe a 


Leyde ou il restera jusqu’a sa mort, en 1638. Apres son appren¬ 
tissage a Haarlem aupres d’Esaias van de Velde (1587-1630), Van 
Goyen setablit lui aussi a Leyde en 1618. L’annee suivante, Jan 
Lievens revient a son tour a Leyde apres son apprentissage avec 
Pieter Lastman (1583-1633) a Amsterdam et cree rapidement son 
propre atelier dans la maison de son pere (il a alors a peine 14 ans). 

En 1621, vingt-quatre peintres travaillent a Leyde. Rembrandt 
nest pas de ceux-la : il a quitte un peu plus tot la meme annee 
lecole latine de Leyde et a commence son apprentissage chez 
Jacob van Swanenburg. La communaute de peintres continue a 
sagrandir meme apres 1621. A l’instar des habitants des autres 
villes hollandaises, les Leydois commencent a acheter de plus en 
plus de tableaux. Lepanouissement du marche dart local se traduit 
a la fois par l’augmentation des ventes de tableaux, mais aussi par 
les innovations et les changements apportes a Findispensable 
materiel de peinture. Il est vrai qu’une demande toujours plus 
forte de tableaux implique une demande egalement plus forte de 
panneaux et d’encadrements, des objets traditionnellement du 
ressort des menuisiers. Dans les annees 1620, la demande est telle 
que d’autres artisans du bois trouvent leur place dans ce marche 
lucratif et que la fabrication de cadres devient rapidement un 
metier dart independant. Ces nouveaux artisans se soucient peu 
des interets des menuisiers qui n’apprecient naturellement pas leur 
attitude. Le 29 juillet 1627, les bourgmestres decident que tous les 
encadreurs devront appartenir a la guilde des menuisiers 36 . 

En 1631, annee ou Rembrandt setablit a Amsterdam, Leyde 
compte trente-cinq peintres actifs. Si ce chiffre est nettement 
superieur a celui de 1621, il n’en demeure pas moins que Leyde 
est tres a la traine comparativement aux autres villes dans les 
annees 1620. A titre d’exemple, Leyde et Haarlem comptent un 
nombre a peu pres equivalent de peintres, soit vingt-quatre et 
vingt-cinq respectivement, mais la situation evolue rapidement: 
en 1625, Haarlem compte quarante-quatre peintres et Leyde, vingt- 
sept, et lecart ira en selargissant 37 . Vers 1650, Haarlem abrite une 
centaine de peintres et Leyde, une petite cinquantaine. Ces 
differences sont encore plus saisissantes comparees aux chiffres 
de la population des deux villes. En 1621, ces chiffres sequivalent: 
45 000 a Leyde et pres de 40 000 a Haarlem. En 1650, la scene a 
change : Leyde compte 67 000 habitants et Haarlem, 38 000. En 
revanche, si la population de Leyde represente pres du double de 
celle de Haarlem, le nombre de peintres de ces deux villes suit 
une courbe inverse. A Haarlem, la situation est exceptionnelle. 
Aucune autre ville de Hollande, pas meme Amsterdam, n’abrite 
une aussi grande communaute de peintres (par rapport a sa 
population) 38 . En un sens, la situation de Leyde est tout aussi 
exceptionnelle car aucune autre ville hollandaise ne compte aussi 
peu de peintres. Les differences entre Leyde et des villes telles 
que Rotterdam, La Haye, Delft ou Dordrecht sont moins 
marquees, mais la communaute de peintres a Leyde est aussi 
remarquablement reduite comparativement a celle d’autres villes 
non seulement dans les annees 1620, mais aussi ulterieurement 
(voir Tableau 1). 
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LA COMMUNAUTE DES PEINTRES DE LEYDE 
DE 1621 A 1631 

La taille reduite de la communaute des peintres de Leyde en 1620 
et sa modeste croissance au cours des annees suivantes s’explique 
tres probablement par l’absence dune Guilde de Saint-Luc. II ne 
fait pas de doute que le defaut de protection dans un marche 
dart toujours plus concurrentiel a influence la decision des 
peintres de setablir, ou non, a Leyde, et tres certainement ceux 
qui travaillent sur le marche libre. Ces derniers, notamment ceux 
qui vendent sur le creneau d’entree de gamme du marche et qui 
doivent deja affronter la concurrence des marchands dart autorises 
a vendre de grandes quantites dbeuvres aux marches annuels de 
Leyde, sont plus exposes a la concurrence exterieure. Le risque 
de permettre a ces competiteurs exterieurs de venir vendre leurs 
tableaux entre les marches annuels ajoute encore a la concurrence 
et peut provoquer la fermeture d’un atelier. 

Si nous examinons la composition de la communaute des 
peintres de Leyde en 1631, il reste que ceux-ci ne semblent pourtant 
pas avoir ressenti l’absence de guilde comme un manque. Treize 
seulement des trente-deux peintres actifs en 1631 semblent etre 
presents dans ce marche bas de gamme car nous ne connaissons 
aucune de leurs oeuvres qui ne sont meme pas citees dans les 
inventaires de succession. Cet anonymat pourrait suggerer qu’ils 
produisaient des oeuvres quelconques et sans merites, mais il 


semble apres mure reflexion que quelques-uns d’entre eux 
seulement correspondent a cette description 39 . Par exemple, 
Hendrick van Amstel (1603/1604-apres 1655) et Pieter Smits 
(v. 1600-1671) sont toujours mentionnes dans les sources 
archivistiques comme « peintres » et « artistes peintres » meme 
s’il ne subsiste aucune de leurs oeuvres, pas meme une citation 
dans les inventaires de succession. Tous les deux ont pourtant 
joue un role majeur dans la creation dune Guilde de Saint-Luc 
dans les annees 1640 et ont fait partie de ses premiers chefs et 
doyens. Plusieurs sources utilisent le mot « mathematicien » en 
parlant de Smits, indiquant par la une formation academique, et 
celui-ci doit surement sa fonction administrative a son intelligence 
et a son habilete pour les chiffres. Il se peut que Van Amstel et 
Smits n’aient pas eu suffisamment de talent pour peindre et qu’ils 
aient opte pour le commerce de l’art, d’ou l’apparition reguliere 
de leurs noms dans le Schilder-schult boeck (livre des dettes du 
peintre) ou etaient enregistres tous les achats de tableaux entre 
peintres leydois de 1644 a 1645 40 . 

La carriere d’Hendrick Ferreris (1579-apres 1627), fils du 
collectionneur dart et banquier deja cite Bartholomeus Ferreris, 
est encore plus mysterieuse. Aucune de ses oeuvres nest parvenue 
jusqu a nous et seul l’inventaire d’Orlers cite un (et un seul) tableau 
de lui : une nature morte aux fruits. Comment concilier notre 
absence de connaissances sur Ferreris avec son heritage ? En 1613 


Tableau 1 

Nombre de peintres (p. i 000 habitants) dans diverses villes de Hollande en 1600,1625 et 1650 

Leyde 

1600 

1625 

1650 

Nombre d’habitants 

25 OOO 

45 OOO 

67 OOO 

Nombre d’artistes peintres 

10 

27 

51 

Nombre d’artistes p. 1 000 hab. 

0,4 

0,6 

0,8 

Delft 




Nombre d’habitants 

17 500 

21 OOO 

24 OOO 

Nombre d’artistes peintres 

20 

36 

44 

Nombre d’artistes p. 1 000 hab. 

0,9 

1,7 

1,8 

Rotterdam 




Nombre d’habitants 

12 OOO 

19 500 

30 OOO 

Nombre d’artistes peintres 

6 

28 

50 

Nombre d’artistes p. 1 000 hab. 

o,5 

1,4 

1,6 

Haarlem 




Nombre d’habitants 

30 OOO 

35 OOO 

38 OOO 

Nombre d’artistes peintres 

15 

44 

90 

Nombre d’artistes p. 1 000 hab. 

0,5 

1,2 

2,4 

Sources: Lourens et Lucassen, Inwoneraantaller 

1 van Nederlandse steden, p. 61-62 (Haarlem), p. 102-103 (Delft), p. 113- 

114 (Leyde), p. 117 (Rotterdam); 

P. Groenendijk, Beknopt biografisch lexicon van 

Zuid - en 

Noord-Nederlandse schilders, graveurs, glasschilders, tapijtwevers et cetera van ca. 1350 tot ca. 

1720, Utrecht, Groenendijk, 2008; site web de RKD, RKDartists&; University of Amsterdam, base de donnees Ecartico. 
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Tableau 2 

Part des peintres locaux dans les inventaires avec attributions 



HAARLEM 

DELFT 

LEYDE 

Nombre d’inventaires avec attributions 

93 

226 

278 

Nombre de tableaux attribues 

1282 

2061 

3603 

Tableaux d’artistes locaux attribues 

985 

1216 

1766 

Pourcentage 

7 6,9 

59>6 

49 


Sources: P. Biesboer, Collections of Paintings in Haarlem 1572-1745, Los Angeles, The Provenance Index, Getty Research Institute, 2001 (periode : 
1613-1702); J. M. Montias, Artists and Artisans in Delft (periode : 1610-1679), Fock Archive 2014, (periode : 1600-1710) 


par exemple, un ami de la famille a demande a Rubens de prier 
Frans Snijders d’accepter Ferreris comme eleve 41 . Le pere 
d’Hendrick est aussi un ami de Rubens 42 . II nest pas certain que 
Ferreris ait effectivement ete forme a Anvers car les archives de 
cette ville n’ont conserve aucune trace de son passage, mais nous 
pouvons penser qu’un artiste avec de tels antecedents ne produisait 
pas des oeuvres bas de gamme. Notre ignorance quasi complete 
de l’homme en tant que peintre tient sans doute a un choix de 
profession different de sa part 43 . 

Tous ces renseignements laissent croire que les peintres actifs 
dans le creneau bas de gamme du marche de Leyde sont 
relativement peu nombreux. II est impossible devaluer le role 
precis qua pu jouer l’absence dune guilde car aucune recherche 
na encore ete faite pour comparer la situation de Leyde a celle 
d’autres villes hollandaises. En revanche, il y a plus a dire sur le 
creneau haut de gamme du marche. Les etudes sont plus 
nombreuses si nous nous concentrons sur les tableaux auxquels 
les inventaires attribuent letiquette dbeuvres de moyenne ou de 
grande qualite 44 . Letude comparative des tableaux attribues de 
Leyde et des tableaux attribues de Haarlem et de Delft indique 
que le pourcentage dbeuvres peintes par des artistes exterieurs 
est largement superieur a Leyde que dans les deux autres villes 
(voir Tableau 2). Compte tenu des disparites du rythme de 
croissance des communautes de peintres de Leyde et de Haarlem 
evoquees ci-dessus, il nest guere surprenant que la plupart des 
tableaux peints ailleurs qua Leyde proviennent de Haarlem. En 
effet, pas moins de vingt pour cent de tous les tableaux attribues 
de Leyde font ete a des artistes de Haarlem 45 . 

L’absence de guilde explique manifestement l’afflux des 
tableaux en provenance de Haarlem. Le marche leydois est le seul 
marche veritablement ouvert : les peintres qui choisissent de 
pratiquer a Leyde affrontent done non seulement la concurrence 
locale, mais aussi celle de l’exterieur. Van Goyen est fun de ceux 
qui semble avoir connu un succes remarquable. Orlers dit de lui 
en 1641: « De tous les peintres connus et aimes de notre siecle ... 
il est fun des paysagistes les plus artistiques 46 . » Leloge n’a rien 
d’exagere. Aucun nom de peintre ne revient aussi souvent que 
celui de Van Goyen dans les inventaires de Leyde. Il est cite 


176 fois dans 69 inventaires de succession en lien avec une oeuvre, 
soit bien plus souvent que le nom de son premier professeur, Van 
Schilperoort, qui devait etre le principal concurrent local de son 
ancien eleve en 1618. Les oeuvres de Van Schilperoort etaient 
etonnamment repandues : 45 entrees dans 16 inventaires. Pour 
Van Goyen, la concurrence la plus vive semble etre venue des 
peintres paysagers de Haarlem Pieter de Molyn (1595-1661) et 
son professeur, Esaias van de Velde — ce dernier ayant quitte 
Haarlem pour La Haye en 1618 47 . 

Le succes de Van Goyen, devenu la figure de proue de la 
peinture de paysage et la locomotive du marche de Leyde en 
depit de la concurrence des peintres de Haarlem et de La Haye, 
tient certainement aux innovations qu’il a apportees au genre. A 
finstar de Van de Velde, avec qui il avait ete en apprentissage a 
Haarlem, Van Goyen peint au debut de sa carriere des paysages 
realistes aux couleurs vives. Sa palette se resserre neanmoins 
graduellement apres 1625 et Unit par se reduire a des teintes de 
gris et de brun qu’il applique en degrades rapides a ses panneaux 
(fig. 37). En tendant vers le monochrome, Van Goyen reduit ses 
couts et gagne du temps, d’ou une acceleration de sa production 
et des prix plus competitifs 48 . A f inverse, nous pouvons supposer 
que Van Schilperoort, meme s’il ne subsiste aucune de ses toiles, 
peignait dans lesprit du XVI e siecle et composait des paysages 
laborieux et artificiels dont la finition exigeait davantage de temps 
et de peinture. 

La rapidite d’execution de Van Goyen a ceci de particulier 
quelle ne nuit pas a la qualite de son travail. Ses tableaux plaisent 
aux acheteurs moins aise qui achetent ses oeuvres bon marche 
pour agrementer leurs foyers, mais seduisent aussi les amateurs 
fortunes qui apprecient son travail pour des raisons artistiques. 
La demande de paysages realistes est si forte a Leyde que Pieter 
de Neyn adopte aussi le genre, et avec succes : les 52 entrees de 
29 inventaires indiquent que ce dernier avait maitrise la technique 
de Van Goyen et qu’il etait bien present sur le marche d’art de 
Leyde. Outre des paysages, Pieter de Neyn a peint des combats 
de cavalerie qui semblent avoir remporte moins de succes : 
seulement cinq de ces scenes de combat sont citees dans trois 
inventaires 49 . 
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Le succes de Van Goyen repond a celui de Jan Porcellis (1584- 
1632). Porcellis, qui s’est etabli en 1627 a Zoeterwoude, pres de 
Leyde, y restera jusqu’a sa mort prematuree, en 1632. Pendant ces 
quelques annees, il jouit dune grande celebrite a Leyde 50 oil il 
est surtout connu pour ses marines, un genre que les ferns dart 
de Leyde, tout comme ceux de la Republique, ont decouvert grace 
a Hendrick Cornelisz. Vroom (1562-1640) qui l’avait developpe 
presque en solitaire, et avec grand succes, a la fin du XVI e siecle 
a Haarlem. A Leyde, les amoureux dart egayent les murs de leurs 
maisons avec des compositions colorees et minutieusement 
detaillees de navires imposants peintes par Vroom 51 . A l’inverse 
des toiles de Porcellis qui brillent par leur sobriete, celles de 
Vroom sont spectaculaires. Ce dernier travaillait souvent sur 
commande pour de riches clients auxquels il vendait ses tableaux 
a fort prix tandis que Porcellis travaillait rapidement et a bas prix 
pour un marche d’anonymes (fig. 38). Cependant, a l’instar de 
Van Goyen, Porcellis peignait souvent avec une telle finesse que 
ses oeuvres etaient tres convoitees des amateurs nantis 52 et qu’il 
n’avait pas a se soucier dune quelconque concurrence exterieure. 
Il arrivait par exemple que des paysages du peintre de Haarlem 
Pieter Mulier (1590-1670), qui utilisait lui aussi une palette de 
degrades, apparaissent a Leyde, mais sporadiquement. Porcellis 
est plus en competition avec son concitoyen Cornells Stooter qui 
peint lui aussi des paysages maritimes a la palette assourdie, 
rapidement executes et comprenant peu de personnages. 

Pour le plus grand bonheur des peintres haarlemois, ceux de 
Leyde ne pratiquaient pas tous les genres apparus dans les 
annees 1620. De nombreux passionnes dart leydois apprecient 
par exemple les scenes de compagnie de Dirck Hals (1591-1656) 53 . 
En fait, ces scenes de genre sont si populaires qu’il est surprenant 
que les peintres leydois ne s’y soient pas essayes, mais il se peut 
aussi qu’aucun n’ait souhaite affronter Hals compte tenu de sa 
place predominate dans le marche dart leydois 54 . Aucun peintre 
de Leyde ou d’ailleurs ne peut rivaliser avec Hals. Le nom de 
l’inventeur du genre, Willem Buytewech (1592-1624), n’apparait 
que dans une seule collection de Leyde, mais cette rare presence 
est indubitablement liee a sa mort prematuree. Il est cependant 
difficile d’affirmer que le succes de Hals a Leyde remonte aux 
annees 1620. Les descriptions de ses tableaux dans les inventaires 
de succession ne permettent pas de savoir s’ils sont peints dans le 
style colore de Buytewech ou selon la formule chromatique utilisee 
avec succes par Van Goyen et par Porcellis avant d’etre portee a 
son plus haut raffinement par Hals lui-meme, vers 1630 55 . La 
plupart des tableaux de Hals vendus a Leyde sont sans doute des 
toiles relativement bon marche et souvent plutot sommaires : 
lorsqu’ils sont evalues, leur prix va systematiquement de trois a 
dix florins. 

Il arrivait aussi qu’un artiste revisite un genre de faqon a lui 
donner l’apparence d’un genre nouveau et cette demarche nous 
aide a comprendre les vanites inanimees peintes par Jan Lievens 
et par Jan Davidsz. de Heem (1606-1684) (fig. 39-40). De Heem 
avait quitte Utrecht en 1625 pour setablir a Leyde d’ou il etait 
reparti en 1631 pour s’installer a Anvers. Six des natures mortes 


aux livres qu’il a peintes a Leyde sont parvenues jusqu’a nous et 
le style de ces vanites s’apparente a celui des vanites inanimees 
aux livres peintes par Jan Lievens a la meme epoque. Les peintres 
exterieurs a Leyde executaient eux aussi des vanites aux livres, 
mais les livres des vanites de De Heem et de Lievens sont si 
realistes que l’observateur pense meme pouvoir en compter les 
pages. En outre, leur presence est telle qu’ils semblent etre le vrai 
sujet de l’oeuvre. Ces peintures de dimensions relativement 
modestes, tels les paysages et les marines de Van Goyen et 
Porcellis, se distinguent par une gamme restreinte de couleurs et 
par une technique rapide visant a faire gagner du temps. De 
Heem et Lievens pratiquaient ce genre uniquement a Leyde, et 
nulle part ailleurs, peut-etre pour concurrencer les peintres 
harlemois de natures mortes Pieter Claesz. (1597-1660) et Willem 
Claesz. Heda (1594-1680), qui peignaient aussi des vanites aux 
livres, mais qui devaient surtout leur reussite a Leyde a leurs 
ontbijtjes (petits-dejeuners) et banketjes (banquets) 56 . 

LE MARCHE DE LA PEINTURE D'HISTOIRE DE LEYDE 

Comme partout ailleurs, les collections de Leyde abritent surtout 
des peintures d’histoire au debut du XVII e siecle. Toutefois leur 
pourcentage de scenes historiques diminue du tiers environ 
pendant les trente premieres annees du siecle 57 , notamment en 
raison de la popularity croissante de la peinture de paysage. La 
peinture d’histoire demeure malgre tout le genre le plus populaire 
dans les annees 1620. 

Compte tenu de la popularity des tableaux d’histoire dans la 
Republique, il est surprenant de constater que Leyde ne compte 
que deux peintres d’histoire, Joris van Schooten et Jacob van 
Swanenburg, avant que Rembrandt et Lievens ne s’essaient au 
genre. Si nous connaissons quelques scenes d’histoire de Van 
Schooten 58 , le nom de ce peintre n’apparait dans aucun inventaire, 
pas meme en lien avec des portraits, sa vraie speciality. Les 
premieres peintures d’histoire de Van Schooten que nous 
connaissons datent de 1625 et il nest pas certain que Lievens ait 
vu son maitre travailler a des scenes historiques entre 1616 et 1618 
(fig. 41). Nous en savons encore moins sur les peintures d’histoire 
de Van Swanenburg. L’une des rares que nous connaissons a pour 
sujet le recit biblique apocryphe du siege de Bethulia. Dans ce 
tableau, Van Swanenburg se concentre sur le siege de la ville et 
s’interesse davantage au mouvement des armees qu’au theme 
abondamment decrit de la decapitation d’Holopherne, lui-meme 
discretement represente dans l’angle inferieur droit de la toile. 
Les trois tableaux de Van Swanenburg citees dans les inventaires 
de Leyde sont probablement tres semblables au tableau au 
Museum De Lakenhal, Scene des enfers avec la barque de Charon. 
Les termes tels que helle (enfer), het Oordeel (le Jugement) ou 
toverije (sorcellerie) qui decrivent ces tableaux font allusion a la 
speciality de Van Swanenburg : des scenes d’enfer terrifiantes et 
des sabbats de sorcieres 59 . 

La circulation relativement importante des scenes historiques 
a Leyde correspond mal au nombre de peintres locaux dont le 
principal centre d’interet nest meme pas la peinture d’histoire. 
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Nous pouvons done dire sans risque que la plupart de ces oeuvres 
venaient d’ailleurs, surtout de Haarlem. Bien sur, Haarlem etait 
bien representee avec Hendrick Goltzius, Cornelis Cornelisz. van 
Haarlem et Pieter de Grebber (1600-1652) — citons notamment 
des scenes de la passion du Christ — mais les oeuvres de ces trois 
artistes circulent beaucoup moins a Leyde que celles de leurs 
concitoyens Pieter de Molyn et Dirck Hals. Des tableaux du 
peintre d’Utrecht Abraham Bloemaert (1566-1651) figurent aussi 
dans des collections de Leyde, ce qui tend a prouver que certains 
etaient importes d’autres villes, a une moindre echelle toutefois 
que celle observee pour la peinture de paysage. Nous pouvons 
penser que de nombreuses scenes historiques ont ete introduites 
au nord par des emigrants du sud des Pays-Bas. Ce serait entre 
autres le cas de la Crucifixion du Christ de Pieter Bruegel 1 ’Aine 
(v. 1525-1569) de la collection du brasseur Simon van Swieten qui 
avait epouse une petite-fille du peintre, Maria Bruegel. En 1627, 
Van Swieten avait achete ce tableau pour la somme de 965 florins, 
a Amsterdam, au marchand flamand Anthony de Leeuw qui avait 
fui Anvers en raison dune dette de 1 000 florins. (La vente lui 
aurait permis de regler ses comptes 60 .) Les peintres flamands et 
brabanijons qui vendaient leurs tableaux aux marches annuels de 
Leyde ont sans doute aussi vendu un grand nombre de scenes 
historiques entre 1609 et 1621. Un marchand dart dAnvers actif 
dans le creneau haut de gamme du marche pouvait acheter des 
tableaux de l’autre cote de la frontiere et les revendre dans la 
Republique a des amoureux dart qui voulaient et qui pouvaient 
les acheter a prix fort. Peut-etre est-ce ainsi que le chef-d’oeuvre 
de Rubens, Judith avec la tete d’Holopherne, est arrive entre les 
mains de Theodorus Schrevelius (1572-1653), directeur de l’ficole 
latine de Leyde a partir de 1625 61 . Bien que les inventaires leydois, 
comme en temoignent une vingtaine d’entrees, mentionnent des 
tableaux de maitres celebres tels les membres de la famille Bruegel, 
les commis inscrivaient egalement presque aussi souvent de 
simples notes telles que « par un maitre du Brabant », et sans 
doute se retenaient-ils encore plus souvent d’inscrire une 
quelconque attribution. Enfin, pour en revenir aux scenes du 
Nouveau ou de l’Ancien Testament, les marches annuels devaient 
attirer de nombreuses oeuvres bas de gamme qui echappaient a 
toute attribution. 

REMBRANDT ET LIEVENS 

Rembrandt et Lievens amorcent rapidement une etroite relation 
apres que Rembrandt ouvre son atelier, en 1625. Nous n’avons 
cependant aucune preuve qu’ils partageaient cet atelier, comme 
certains ont pu le penser 62 . Leur relation se definirait mieux 
comme un rapport de « concurrence creative 63 ». II est facile de 
voir dans leurs oeuvres achevees apres 1625 qu’ils s’empruntaient 
mutuellement des sujets et des decouvertes techniques et que 
chacun tentait degaler ou de surpasser la composition et 
l’interpretation artistique de l’autre. De plus, chacun a fait des 
portraits de l’autre et servi de modele a l’autre. 

A l’instar des tandems Van Goyen et De Neyn ou Porcellis et 
Stooter, Rembrandt et Lievens, qui veulent tous les deux devenir 


peintres d’histoire, doivent affronter la feroce competition des 
peintres de Haarlem en plus de leur propre concurrence 
reciproque sur le marche local. Toutefois, a la difference de la 
plupart des peintres de Leyde, ils ne travaillent pas principalement 
pour un marche d’anonymes. Deux tableaux, La lapidation de 
saint Etienne peinte par Rembrandt en 1625 (fig. 84) et Pilate se 
lavant les mains execute la meme annee par Jan Lievens (Museum 
De Lakenhal, Leyde), correspondent a cette epoque au creneau 
haut de gamme du marche. Ce type de travail, qui prenait 
enormement de temps et coutait done tres cher, ne pouvait pas 
dependre des caprices du marche. Pour Rembrandt comme pour 
Lievens, il etait done important de pouvoir compter sur le reseau 
le plus vaste possible de passionnes d’art fortunes, regulierement 
desireux d’acheter a l’avance leurs tableaux onereux. 

A en croire les attributions d’oeuvres des inventaires, il semble 
que Lievens ait mieux reussi que Rembrandt a se constituer un 
reseau de mecenes. Son nom n’apparait pas moins de 43 fois dans 
22 inventaires de succession de Leyde; celui de Rembrandt, 16 fois 
dans 10 successions. Il faut cependant noter que Lievens est revenu 
a deux reprises a Leyde apres avoir quitte la ville en 1632. Etant 
donne que les attributions couvrent tout le XVII e siecle, plusieurs 
de ces tableaux peuvent appartenir a une autre periode que celle 
des annees 1620. Les inventaires nous en disent peu sur la periode 
a laquelle ces collectionneurs ont pu avoir achete directement 
des tableaux de Rembrandt et de Lievens. La seule famille dont 
plusieurs membres possedent alors des tableaux des deux artistes 
est la famille mennonite Van Hoogmade qui est etroitement liee 
a deux autres families mennonites, les Le Pla et les Henneboo 64 . 

Il est impossible de se faire une idee de la nature de ce mecenat 
car les descriptions des tableaux listes dans les inventaires des 
annees 1620 ne sont malheureusement pas detaillees — a l’exception 
d’une tronie [visage]. L’un de ces passionnes d’art, entiche des 
oeuvres de Rembrandt meme s’il possede aussi une toile de 
Lievens, est Gerrit van Hoogeveen (1587-1665), un medecin marie 
a Aechje de Bye qui est elle-meme une tante de Johan de Bye, un 
celebre collectionneur du peintre Gerrit Dou, un ancien eleve de 
Rembrandt. Hoogeveen possede une superbe collection de 160 
tableaux, dont trois de Rembrandt. Par sa mere, Neeltje Goverts 
van der Aer, il est un neveu de Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660), 
celebre erudit et amoureux d’art qui possede probablement lui- 
aussi des oeuvres de Rembrandt et de Lievens 65 . 

Les deux exemples ci-dessus laissent penser que Rembrandt 
et Lievens trouvaient leurs clients de Leyde dans les memes cercles 
locaux, ce qui ne parait cependant pas tout a fait exact si l’on se 
fie a quelques autres inventaires de citoyens de Leyde ou figure le 
nom des deux artistes. Il semble que Lievens ait accede a des 
cercles restes fermes a Rembrandt. Le riche et celebre banquier 
Jean Franqois Tortarolis (1600-1653), qui a vecu a Leyde a partir 
de 1622, a laisse une belle collection comprenant trois tableaux 
de Lievens : une Bethsabee, une scene de la passion du Christ et 
une scene de cuisine. Toutefois Tortarolis ne possedait aucun 
tableau de Rembrandt, pas plus d’ailleurs que l’avocat et feru d’art 
Jeronimus de Backere (1578-avant 1678) qui, comme lui, vivait a 
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Rapenburg. Backere, qui avait epouse en 1616 une fille du marchand 
et passionne dart Daniel van der Meulen, Cornelia, possedait 
« deux grands portraits » et« un paysage » de Lievens 66 . Arnoldus 
Buchelius ne mentionne pas ces tableaux dans le compte rendu 
de sa visite a Backere en 1622, ce qui n’a rien de surprenant dans 
la mesure ou Lievens se lance comme peintre independant la 
meme annee. Le troisieme grand collectionneur a avoir possede 
une toile de Lievens, mais pas de Rembrandt, est Simon van 
Swieten® 7 dont les pres de 75 tableaux qu’il a laisses a sa mort en 
1648, notamment un Bacchus de Lievens et une onereuse 
Crucifixion du Christ (citee plus haut) de Pieter Bruegel l’Aine, 
traduisent eloquemment son interet pour la peinture. 

Bien que les donnees manquent pour arriver a des conclusions 
definitives, les inventaires qui subsistent laissent a penser que 
Lievens etait mieux introduit dans les cercles elitistes ferus dart 
de Leyde que Rembrandt — une impression que corrobore la 
biographie des deux peintres par Orlers. En effet, Orlers ne tarit 
pas deloges sur Rembrandt mais ne dit rien de ses tableaux dans 
les collections des amateurs de Leyde. Parlant de Lievens, il note 
avoir trouve une note « aux heritiers de Pieter Huygen du Boys, 
les portraits [et] un Cupidon avec un Mars » et « a Adriaen van 
Leeuwen, un panneau avec les Cinq Sens. A Ian van der Graft un 
Pilate et beaucoup d’autres oeuvres, trop nombreuses pour etre 
citees 68 ». Pieter Huygen du Boys etait un passionne d’art, 
mentionne par Van Mander dans son Schilder-boeck 69 . Nous ne 
savons rien d’autre de sa collection que ce qu’en dit Orlers 70 . 

C’est aussi Orlers qui nous renseigne sur deux autres 
collectionneurs a avoir possede des tableaux de Lievens, mais 
pas de Rembrandt. Fils du bourgmestre deja cite Claes Adriaensz., 
Adriaen van Leeuwen a epouse Maria van Swanenburg, une niece 
du premier maitre de Rembrandt Jacob van Swanenburg. Le frere 
dAdriaen, Claes van Leeuwen, avait une toile de Van 
Swanenburg 71 . La soeur dAdriaen, Adriana, etait aussi mariee a 
un Van Swanenburg, Huych, qui etait le frere de Maria. Leur fils 
Cornelis avait epouse une des filles de Jan van der Graft, Cecilia, 
en 1627. Comme le precise Orlers, Van der Graft possedait 
plusieurs toiles de Lievens. II est facile de penser que ce reseau 
familial jouait un important role de mecenat pour les artistes de 
Leyde et que Rembrandt ait pu faire partie de ce groupe. Le fait 
que Rembrandt ne soit pas nommement cite n’exclut en rien la 
possibility dune relation d’affaires entre le peintre et les membres 
de la famille Van Swanenburg. En fait, nous ne savons rien car 
nous ne disposons pas de sources pertinentes. 

Independant de leurs propres succes a Leyde, chacun des 
deux peintres trouve rapidement d’importants clients en-dehors 
de la ville. L’interet le plus frappant est celui de Constantijn 
Huygens (1596-1687), secretaire du stathouder Frederic-Henri. 
Huygens, qui a rencontre Rembrandt et Lievens en octobre 1628 
lors dune visite a Leyde et qui voit en eux les deux plus grands 
talents de leur generation, allant jusqu a leur predire un grand 
avenir 72 . Cette rencontre aura une influence determinante sur la 
carriere des deux peintres. II est par exemple certain qu’Huygens 
a servi d’intermediaire dans la majorite des quatorze commandes 


que Rembrandt a reques de la cour de La Haye entre 1628 et 1633 
(fig. 4 2) 73 . Toutefois Frederic-Henri et son epouse, Amalia von 
Solms, ne sont pas les seuls clients de Rembrandt a La Haye. Le 
peintre reqoit aussi des commandes de l’entourage de Huygens 
meme s’il a probablement quitte Leyde a lepoque ou il les a 
achevees. Il n’a surement pas eu de residence permanente a Leyde 
apres 1631. Les portraits du frere de Constantijn Huygens, Maurits, 
et de Jacques de Gheijn III (1596-1641), un ami de Huygens, sont 
dates de 1632 tout comme le portrait du marchand de vins Joris 
de Caullery (v. 1600-1661), egalement de La Haye. Il est etonnant 
de voir que tous les trois possedaient aussi des oeuvres de 
Lievens 74 . 

Huygens a aussi influence la carriere de Lievens. A la fin de 
1628, il lui commande son portrait (fig. 4, qui sera acheve au 
debut de 1629) 75 . Il a peut-etre aussi servi d’intermediaire entre 
Lievens et d’autres proprietaries d’oeuvres du peintre a La Haye 7 ®. 
« Le portrait d’un commandant turc, d’apres la tete d’un 
Hollandais » de la collection de Frederic-Henri a sans aucun 
doute ete achete par Huygens 77 . Frederic-Henri a egalement 
achete une peinture grandeur nature de Lievens « imaginant un 
etudiant, vetu avec esprit et coiffe d’un chapeau, lisant un livre 
assis pres d’un feu de tourbe 78 ». Le stathouder avait offert ce 
tableau a Robert Kerr, ambassadeur anglais a La Haye, qui l’avait 
offerte a son tour a Charles I er d’Angleterre. Apparemment 
encourage par ce succes, Lievens conqoit le projet d’un voyage en 
Angleterre, dans l’intention evidente de rejoindre la cour 
d’Angleterre. Il en abandonne cependant l’idee en avril 1629 parce 
qu’il travaille « a la demande du prince d’Orange, a un tableau 
qui lui prendra quelque trois mois » a terminer 79 . Le voyage a 
Londres aura finalement lieu en 1632. 

Les collectionneurs d’Amsterdam s’interessent aussi a 
Rembrandt et a Lievens. En 1631, Rembrandt part pour 
Amsterdam afin de gerer la boutique achalandee du celebre 
marchand d’art Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661) qu’il avait 
rencontre a Leyde. Les 8 et 9 mars 1628, Uylenburgh setait rendu 
a Leyde pour empecher la vente de tableaux de la succession de 
son frere 80 . Un mois plus tard, le marchand avait requ une 
commande d’un autre citoyen de Leyde, ce qui prouve qu’il etait 
deja actif en 1628 a Leyde. Ses premieres rencontres avec 
Rembrandt datent peut-etre de cette epoque. Quoiqu’il en soit, 
la premiere vente d’un important Rembrandt a Amsterdam a eu 
lieu moins de trois mois apres sa visite a Leyde. A cet egard, le 
riche regent d’Amsterdam, Joan Huydecoper (1599-1661), note dans 
son carnet qu’il a achete une tronie de Rembrandt pour la somme 
de 29 florins. Un an plus tard, une autre tronie de Rembrandt est 
mentionnee dans le legs du peintre d’Amsterdam Barent Theunisz. 
Drent (1577-1629). De ce dernier, nous ne savons rien 81 . 

Il semble que Lievens ait aussi tire profit de sa rencontre avec 
Uylenburgh. Dans ses memories publies, Huygens parle de « mon 
ami » Nicolaes Sohier (1588-1642), marchand d’Amsterdam 82 . 
Sohier possedait une interessante collection de tableaux qui, selon 
Huygens, comprenait une production de Lievens datant de son 
apprentissage aupres de Lastman 83 . Il est evident que Sohier s’est 
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aussi interesse aux oeuvres plus tardives de Lievens : l’inventaire 
de sa succession cite « une peinture d’un crane et de plusieurs 
livres par Lievens », une description qui suggere des oeuvres 
datant des annees de Lievens a Leyde que Sohier a pu avoir 
obtenues par Uylenburgh 84 . 

Lievens interesse aussi d’autres marchands d’Amsterdam. Dans 
un document redige juste avant son depart pour l’Angleterre, il 
note que le marchand dAmsterdam Hans Reyers lui doit encore 
300 florins pour l’achat et la livraison d’un tableau 85 . Sans autre 
description, nous pouvons penser qu’il s’agit du meme que celui 
cite un an plus tot dans une liste dbeuvres appartenant a Reyers 
et qui devait servir a regler une dette. II se peut aussi 
qu’Uylenburgh, qui entretenait des liens etroits avec la famille 
Reyers, soit intervenu dans cet achat 86 . Et il se peut encore que 
Lievens ait profite de sa relation avec Pieter Huygen du Boys et 
son fils et heritier, Hugo, marie a Margrietje Loots, une niece de 
Hans Reyers qui etait aussi son tuteur. 

L'EXODE 

Les annees 1620 represented une periode tres particuliere pour 
la peinture leydoise. Si l’absence de guilde a contribue a engourdir 
la croissance de la communaute locale des peintres, celle-ci sest 
tout de meme elargie, bien que plus lentement qu’ailleurs. D’un 
autre cote, le defaut de protection accordee aux peintres est tres 
vraisemblablement au coeur de levolution passionnante de la 
peinture a Leyde, une ville ou les peintres ne peuvent compter 
que sur eux-memes, sur leur talent et sur leur instinct d’hommes 
d’affaires pour affronter la concurrence exterieure. Van Goyen et 
Porcellis parviennent a renouveler le genre du paysage et les 
marines, De Heem, celui de la nature morte et Rembrandt et 
Lievens, celui de la peinture d’histoire. Tous les cinq ont largement 
defini l’identite de la peinture a Leyde dans les annees 1620 et 
leurs innovations ont ete accueillies avec enthousiasme par les 
passionnes d’art de Mite de la ville. Ils ont connu des carrieres 
fructueuses et beneflcie de perspectives favorables pour les annees 
1630 car la demande de tableaux, soutenue par une economie 
prospere, n’a cesse de croitre 87 . Dans ce contexte, il est 
extraordinaire qu’ils aient tous les cinq (sauf Porcellis, mort en 
1632) quitte Leyde de leur plein gre en 1631 et 1632, ainsi que les 
peintres moins connus Pieter Symonsz. Potter (1597-1652) et 
Harmen van Steenwijck (1602-1656), partis en 1633. 

Comment expliquer cet exode ? Il est difficile de l’associer a 
la demande locale qui, nous l’avons vu, continuait a augmenter. 
Toutefois, nous l’avons souligne, en aucun cas la demande ne 
garantit le succes d’un peintre a Leyde. La concurrence exterieure 
pourrait expliquer le depart de Leyde de peintres actifs sur le 
marche anonyme desireux de beneflcier de la protection de la 
guilde d’une autre ville. Apres leur arrivee a Leyde en 1628, il se 
peut par exemple que Potter et Steenwijck n’aient rapidement 
plus reussi a faire face a la concurrence des oeuvres importees. 
Decide a vendre ses minutieuses natures mortes a prix fort, 
Steenwijck se heurte apparemment au manque d’enthousiasme 
des acheteurs. Son nom apparait rarement dans les inventaires, 


ce qui peut aussi s’expliquer par un court sejour a Leyde. Potter 
vit la meme situation: s’il pratique plusieurs genres, il est possible 
qu’il ne puisse se defendre dans aucun. Ses interieurs de paysans 
l’obligent a affronter la feroce concurrence d’Adriaen van Ostade 
(1610-1685) dont les oeuvres du genre sont tres populaires a 
Haarlem et a Leyde dans les annees 1630 88 . Toutefois, nous ne 
savons pas avec certitude si De Heem est parti pour les memes 
raisons. La grande qualite de son travail rend moins probable 
cette conclusion et les motifs de son depart sont incertains. 

Nous connaissons mieux les raisons de Lievens. Ambitieux 
comme il etait, l’homme avait deja voulu partir pour Londres en 
1629 dans l’espoir d’obtenir une position a la cour d’Angleterre. 
Peut-etre n’a-t-il alors pas les bonnes introductions, ce qui pourrait 
expliquer le report de trois ans de son voyage. Sa position est 
meilleure en 1632. Quelques mois avant son depart, il a rencontre 
Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641) venu passer l’hiver de 1631-1632 
a La Haye, invite par Huygens pour peindre un portrait du 
stathouder Frederic-Henri et de sa famille. Pendant son sejour, 
Van Dyck a fait son portrait pour l’ajouter a sa collection de 
personnes celebres. Lievens avait ete impressionne par le travail 
de Van Dyck et l’inverse etait tout aussi vrai. Il est certain que 
Van Dyck a admire l’une des plus belles commandes de cour 
peintes par Lievens : le portrait de Charles-Louis du Palatinat, 
neveu de Charles I er , recemment realise par Lievens 89 . Il est done 
difficile de dissocier le depart de Lievens de la nomination de 
Van Dyck a titre de peintre de cour du roi anglais. Selon Orlers, 
Lievens avait execute non seulement le portrait du couple royal 
et de leurs deux enfants, mais aussi celui de nombreux autres 
« gentilshommes ». Aucun deux n’a cependant ete identifie 90 . 

A Leyde, Van Goyen affronte non seulement la concurrence 
des peintres locaux tels que De Neyn, mais aussi celle de Maerten 
Fransz. van der Hulst (1600-apres 1645) qui a aussi commence a 
peindre des paysages de dunes a la maniere de Van Goyen 91 . Cela 
dit, il est impossible qu’il ait quitte Leyde pour La Haye en 1631 
au pretexte qu’il ne pouvait rivaliser avec ses concurrents. Il est 
plus probable que sa decision a ete motivee par la mort d’Esaias 
van de Velde survenue un an plus tot. En setablissant a La Haye, 
Van Goyen pouvait a la fois reprendre la position de Van de Velde 
dans cette ville et continuer a vendre librement des tableaux sur 
le marche de l’art de Leyde. A dire vrai, ce demenagement lui 
permettait d’agrandir sensiblement sa zone de vente. 

Rembrandt a quitte Leyde en 1631. Ou du moins il n’y reside plus 
en permanence. En 1631, Uylenburgh lui confie la gestion de sa 
boutique et l’heberge dans sa maison de la Sint Anthoniebreestraat 
[Grande-Rue Saint-Antoine], a Amsterdam 92 . Lelargissement de 
son secteur de vente peut aussi expliquer le depart de Rembrandt, 
mais celui-ci ne travaille pas pour un marche d’anonymes comme 
Van Goyen. De plus, il sest constitue pendant ses annees a Leyde 
une clientele d’Amsterdam par l’intermediaire d’Uylenburgh. Si 
son activite principale avait ete la peinture d’histoire, il aurait pu 
continuer a vivre a Leyde et les riches Amstellodamiens auraient 
eu acces a ses oeuvres par Uylenburgh. Encourage par ce dernier, 
Rembrandt se tourne de plus en plus vers le portrait et devient 
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rapidement le principal portraitiste de Mite d’Amsterdam, un 
genre qui exige que les peintres desireux d’obtenir des commandes 
de suivi regulier vivent a proximite de leurs sujets. La carriere de 
Rembrandt en est a ce stade et le peintre continuera a travailler 
pour Uylenburgh jusqu’en 1635, executant une serie de portraits 
jamais egales. 

L’ART DE LA PEINTURE A LEYDE APRES 1631 

L’annee 1631 est une annee memorable pour Leyde. Dune part, le 
depart vers d’autres villes d’un si grand nombre d’artistes de talent 
a des consequences sur la vie artistique de la ville. D’autre part, le 
nombre de peintres pietine malgre l’augmentation croissante de 
la demande de tableaux. En 1632, la ville compte vingt-neuf 
peintres et ce chiffre variera tres peu au cours de la decennie 
suivante. II est cependant peu probable que cette stagnation 
decoule directement du depart des peintres. Leyde a deja perdu 
plusieurs de ses peintres en un an, mais ces departs n’ont jamais 
eu pour effet de diminuer la taille de cette communaute. Meme 
lepidemie de peste de 1624 a laquelle a succombe le tiers de la 
population ne la pas reduite. II se peut neanmoins que la peste 
ait joue un role important dans cette stagnation : si la majorite 
des peintres a apparemment survecu, ce nest peut-etre pas le cas 
de tous leurs eleves, auquel cas les peintres qui ont quitte Leyde 
au debut des annees 1630 n’ont pas eu de successeurs 93 . 

Malgre cet engourdissement provisoire, il est vite evident 
qu’il ny a pas lieu de se lamenter car la periode voit naitre la 
carriere d’un artiste, Gerrit Dou, dont la renommee debordera 
largement Leyde. Tout jeune deja, Gerrit Dou a demontre « un 
desir et une soif de peinture 94 ». A quatorze ans, en 1628, il a deja 
suivi les enseignements de plusieurs autres professeurs et entre 
en apprentissage aupres de Rembrandt, chez qui il restera jusqu’au 
depart du peintre pour Amsterdam, en 1631. Pour sa part, Dou 
choisira plutot de rester a Leyde ou il demeurera jusqu a sa mort, 
en 1675 (fig. 43). 

Dou est le fondateur de Mole de Leyde qui se maintiendra 
jusqu’au XVIII e siecle et dont les « membres » seront connus au 
XIX e siecle sous letiquette de « peintres fins » de Leyde 95 . 
Lexpression renvoie a une technique bien particuliere : un style 
de peinture a petite echelle tres precis et extremement minutieux. 
En 1641, Orlers qualifie Dou d’« excellent maitre, surtout dans 
les choses curieuses, subtiles et petites 96 ». La meme annee, Philips 
Angel (1618-1664) prononce devant ses collegues leydois son 
fameux discours Lofder Schilderkunst (Eloge de la peinture) qui 
sera publie l’annee suivante sous forme de livret 97 . Angel y encense 
Rembrandt et Lievens, mais son sujet principal est Dou. Soucieux 
de demontrer la pertinence et la dignite de la peinture, il prend 
pour meilleur exemple la carriere du plus grand artiste de Leyde 
en 1641, Gerrit Dou. Angel estime que le statut d’un artiste se 
definit fondamentalement par la deference des riches amateurs a 
son egard. Le montant ahurissant de 500 florins que verse a Dou 
tous les ans Pieter Spiering, representant de la Couronne suedoise 
a La Haye et « incomparable amoureux d’art », en echange du 
droit de premier refus pour chacune de ses oeuvres, est un 


remarquable cas d’exemple de la definition d’Angel a cette epoque, 
et dans la Republique 98 . Le fait que celui-ci cite a ses collegues le 
travail de Dou comme exemple a suivre est tout a fait 
comprehensible 99 . A l’instar de Rembrandt et de Lievens avant 
lui, Dou appartient au club tres ferme des peintres leydois que 
l’absence d’une guilde ne tracasse pas. 

La plupart des pairs de Dou souffrent bien sur de l’absence 
d’une guilde. Dans les annees 1620, les peintres locaux sont moins 
nombreux et leur communaute affiche une croissance limitee. 
Toutefois, certains d’entre eux sont des artistes novateurs et tres 
talentueux, capables d’affronter la concurrence des peintres des 
autres villes. L’importation de tableaux a Leyde nest pas un enjeu 
tant que la demande locale reste superieure a l’offre locale, mais la 
question se fera de plus en plus pressante apres le depart des 
peintres les plus brillants en 1631. Meme si la demande de tableaux 
continue a croitre a Leyde apres 1631, le nombre de peintres 
augmente dans les autres villes, voire explose a Haarlem, 
provoquant une offre excedentaire. Le marche de Leyde prend de 
plus en plus d’importance pour les peintres des autres villes, surtout 
ceux de Haarlem. Confrontes a l’exode d’artistes remarquables et 
extremement novateurs, les peintres de Leyde n’ont pas su resister 
a la concurrence de Haarlem. A la fin des annees 1630, meme la 
stagnation de leur communaute ne suffit pas a proteger les peintres 
de la concurrence exterieure. Lentement mais surement, ces 
derniers tolereront de moins en moins la competition des autres 
villes, surtout vers 1640 lorsque les peintres de Haarlem et d’ailleurs 
ne reussissent plus a vendre suffisamment sur leurs marches 
locaux. En 1642, trente-trois ans apres leur premiere demande en 
ce sens, les peintres de Leyde demandent aux bourgmestres 
l’autorisation de creer leur propre guilde. La requete est refusee 
comme en 1609, mais les bourgmestres acceptent de reintroduire 
une concession de l’ancien reglement en donnant cette fois-ci 
toute autorite aux peintres de veiller eux-memes a son application. 
Le voeu des peintres de Leyde ne se realisera qu’en 1648. La ville 
acceptera alors la nouvelle requete, a condition toutefois que la 
guilde accepte d’integrer les peintres de decoration (contrairement 
a l’intention de depart). Le statut de la guilde laisse aussi planer 
une grande incertitude. S’il est exact que les membres de son 
conseil d’administration remplissent des taches administratives, 
fournissent des rapports financiers annuels et occupent des postes 
de doyens ou de directeurs, le conseil de ville continue, comme 
en 1642, a qualifier systematiquement les fonctionnaires de la 
guilde d’« aides a la vente de tableaux ». Lorsque les ententes de 
1648 seront finalement officialisees en 1657, l’arrete municipal 
vaudra a peine plus qu’une simple confirmation des mesures 
protectrices deja adoptees en 1642. 

CONCLUSION 

L’analyse du marche de l’art leydois des premieres decennies du 
XVII e siecle revele une evolution atypique a plusieurs egards 
comparativement aux marches des autres grandes villes de la 
Republique. Ces disparites ne se situent pas sur le plan de la 
demande : il est vraisemblable que l’acceleration de la demande 
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de tableaux apres 1620 a ete tout aussi explosive a Leyde qu’ailleurs. 
Lelement le plus frappant est plutot la ville dorigine des peintres. 
Dans la majorite des cas, les marches locaux sont surtout domines 
par les peintres locaux mais a Leyde, la part des peintres locaux 
represente moins de cinquante pour cent du marche local. Et 
comme Leyde est la seule grande ville de Hollande a ne pas avoir 
de guilde, cette proportion relativement faible est au moins en 
partie due alabsence de protection dune guilde. Autrement dit, 
les peintres de Leyde n’ont pas reussi a proteger leur marche 
contre la concurrence exterieure, notamment de Haarlem. Le 
faible nombre de peintres leydois explique en partie leur apparente 
inaction face a la concurrence exterieure dans les annees 1620 et 
1630. Leur communaute etait relativement reduite et elle allait le 
rester quelque temps, sans doute a cause de labsence dune guilde. 
Tant que la demande de tableaux depassait lbffre locale, le 
desagrement de la concurrence etait limite, et done tolere, et la 
situation na pas evolue avant le debut des annees 1640. 

Beaucoup de peintres, notamment ceux qui etaient actifs sur 
le creneau dentree de gamme du marche, ont vu dans cette 
absence de guilde une raison suffisante de ne pas s’installer a 
Leyde. Si la plupart des peintres evoques ci-dessus dependaient 
aussi du marche libre, ils pouvaient cependant facilement 
concurrencer les peintres de lexterieur sans laide de reglements 
restrictifs. En maintenant leur position dans le marche de Leyde, 
Van Goyen, Porcellis et De Heem sont devenus celebres grace a 
leur immense talent et a leur capacite d’innovation. Cest parce 
qu’ils ont su offrir a tres petits prix des oeuvres de tres grande 
qualite que leurs oeuvres ont ete passionnement convoitees par 
des vastes segments d acheteurs urbains. 

Rembrandt et Lievens nont pas souffert non plus de labsence 
dune guilde. Tous les deux se sont concentres sur le creneau haut 
de gamme du marche et ont su cultiver des relations personnelles 
avec de riches passionnes dart qui achetaient leurs oeuvres les 
plus ambitieuses. Sur ce plan, leur reussite a ete totale car ils ont 
obtenu suffisamment de commandes a Leyde et dans dautres 
villes. Aussi pouvons-nous conclure que leur depart au debut des 
annees 1630, de meme que celui de Van Goyen et de De Heem, 
navait rien a voir avec les conditions du marche de Leyde. Les 
quatre peintres avaient apparemment du succes a Leyde et leur 
depart sexplique de toute evidence surtout par leur ambition a 
devenir plus celebres ailleurs. 
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Collectionner Rembrandt au Canada: une histoire inedite 

JANET M. BROOKE 


Je ne crois pas vous avoir raconte ma conversation avec 
M. Van Horne a Montreal. Il ma dit: « Nous sommes beaucoup 
trop discrets au Canada; nous sommes trop modestes et nous ne 
louons pas assez nos avantages et nos realisations. Pourtant 
nous vivons a cote de cinquante millions de menteurs et nous 
devons nous vanterpour ne pas etre enterres 1 . 

EN DECEMBRE 1906, l’Art Association of Montreal 
(aujourd’hui le Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal) organise pour 
le tricentenaire de naissance de Rembrandt une exposition de 
peinture hollandaise qui reunit quarante-deux tableaux d’artistes 
du Siecle dor de la peinture hollandaise autour de trois oeuvres 
phare : trois portraits de Rembrandt. Comme le soulignent le 
catalogue de lexposition et les commentaires enthousiastes de la 
presse locale, toutes les oeuvres ont ete pretees par des collections 
particulieres montrealaises dart europeen qui font alors partie 
des plus belles d’Amerique du Nord 2 . Certes, Montreal nest pas la 
seule ville a chanter ainsi les prouesses de Rembrandt. Dans les 
premieres annees du XX e siecle, les toiles du maitre ancien sont 
sans doute les plus prisees des collectionneurs et des musees du 
monde entier. Toutefois Montreal est la seule ville canadienne a 
faire partie de ce club. Les Montrealais qui visitent les expositions 
annuelles de FArt Association auxquelles les collectionneurs 
montrealais pretent leurs Rembrandt,« Rembrandt 3 » et autres toiles 
de celebres peintres du Siecle dor hollandais qu’ils se procurent 
deja depuis une vingtaine d’annees ont d’ailleurs Foccasion 
d’admirer par eux-memes Fart de Rembrandt. D’autres oeuvres 
s’ajouteront rapidement par la suite. Un certain nombre de 
collectionneurs montrealais figurent parmi les premiers acheteurs 
serieux de tableaux de maitres anciens hollandais en Amerique 
du Nord. Toutefois, si le gout pour la peinture hollandaise, 
notamment pour Rembrandt, que les Americains developpent 
pendant leur Gilded Age a deja ete bien examine, il reste a evaluer 
et documenter Finteret des collectionneurs canadiens pour 
Fimportance et la valeur de Rembrandt a cette epoque 4 . 

PREMIERES OBSERVATIONS 

Plusieurs dizaines d’annees avant cette exposition comme¬ 
morative, le nom de Rembrandt (sinon ses oeuvres) apparait de 
temps a autre dans les activites de la nouvelle Art Association of 
Montreal, prouvant ainsi la reputation etablie du peintre dans les 
cercles culturels de la ville. Fondee en i860, FArt Association 
presente ses expositions dans diverses salles louees jusqu’en 1879, 
annee ou elle inaugure son premier lieu d’exposition au square 
Phillips. Entre i860 et 1879, elle expose a deux reprises, en 1865 et 


en 1867, Ihtelier de Rembrandt, d’apres Leys, un tableau prete par 
Benaiah Gibb (1798-1877). Heritier d’un prospere mercier, Gibb 
est aussi un collectionneur et un partisan de la premiere heure et 
futur donateur de FArt Association 5 . Le tableau est une enigme 
en soi car il ne figure pas parmi les oeuvres remises par la 
succession de Gibb au musee en 1879 qui constituent le noyau de 
sa collection permanente. Il est certain que Fartiste beige Hendrik 
Leys (1815-1869) a peint une telle scene, et le sujet lui-meme etait 
apprecie des artistes europeens de la seconde moitie du 
XIX e siecle 6 . De telles images nourrissaient la convoitise croissante 
des collectionneurs et du public pour tout ce qui touchait a 
Rembrandt et qui allait lui valoir sa reputation de precurseur 
d’artiste genial independant incarnant Foriginalite, la modernite, 
la revolte et le sacrifice pour Fart au XIX e siecle pendant la periode 
postromantique. 

Lexposition de 1865 de FArt Association presente aussi un 
« Rembrandt », La fille de Jairus, sans mentionner le nom du 
preteur. Ce tableau est tout aussi mysterieux car, si Rembrandt a 
effectivement execute un dessin sur ce sujet biblique, il ne Fa pas 
peint. Un critique de la presse locale salue le clair-obscur typique 
de Rembrandt et les groupes de figures du tableau, mais note 
avec dedain que « le chalit a quatre colonnes cadre mal avec les 
moeurs de l’Est a lepoque de Notre Sauveur 7 . » Une description 
qui correspond plus ou moins a un petit panneau autrefois attribue 
a Rembrandt (aujourd’hui donne a Gerbrand van den Eeckhout 
[1621-1674]) acquis par la Gemaldegalerie de Berlin en 1843 
(n° 804). Gravee a deux reprises au moins au XVIII e siecle, cette 
composition peut avoir ete la source du tableau de Montreal. Elle 
nest jamais reapparue dans les expositions de FArt Association 
ou d’ailleurs et s’est finalement volatilisee. 

Il convient d’evoquer ici un dernier tableau attestant Finteret 
precoce des Canadiens pour Rembrandt. Dans son rapport annuel 
de 1882, FArt Association remercie sincerement Fartiste Antoine- 
Sebastien Falardeau (1822-1889) pour le don de sa copie d’un 
autoportrait tardif de Rembrandt conserve aux Uffizi de Florence 
(n° 1871). Falardeau est une figure interessante et meconnue du 
debut de l’histoire de Fart canadien. Fils d’un cultivateur de la 
region rurale de Cap-Sante (entre Quebec et Trois-Rivieres), il a 
suivi quelques cours de peinture avant de partir pour Florence 
en 1846 ou il a travaille pendant trente ans avec succes comme 
copiste de tableaux de maitres anciens. Il a epouse tardivement 
une fille de noble famille italienne, consolidant ainsi sa position 
dans la societe florentine. Il est revenu brievement deux fois au 
Canada, en 1862 et en 1882, et il est probable qu’il a rapporte cette 
copie peinte en Italie (peut-etre plusieurs annees plus tot) a 
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l’occasion de son second sejour. A une epoque ou les copies etaient 
vues comme des substituts legitimes ayant une reelle valeur 
pedagogique, lbeuvre est la premiere d’un « maitre ancien » a 
entrer dans la collection permanente de TArt Association. Le 
musee achetera au cours de la decennie suivante son premier 
tableau authentique d’un maitre ancien — Emanuel de Witte 
(1617-1692), peintre hollandais du Siecle dor. Le tableau, Interieur 
avec une femme jouant du virginal (n° 1894.41), a ete achete grace 
a un legs accepte peu auparavant par l’Art Association, le John 
W. Tempest Fund 8 . 

REMBRANDT DANS LE MILLE CARRE DE 
MONTREAL 

En 1910 Louis A. Holman, un ecrivain, editeur et illustrateur 
d’origine canadienne vivant a Boston, dresse dans un article 
du Century Magazine la liste de pres de quatre-vingt dix 
Rembrandt se trouvant dans des collections nord-americaines 
majoritairement en mains privees et vante lenthousiasme du 
Nouveau Monde pour le peintre. Cinq oeuvres sont recensees au 
Canada (toutes a Montreal) : « Londres et Paris demeurent les 
plus grands marches de Rembrandt, ecrit-il, et lAmerique sest 
imposee comme le plus grand acheteur 9 ». Le dithyrambe attire 
l’attention du grand public americain sur un phenomene que ne 
manquent pas de relever la presse et les revues dart plus 
specialises a chaque nouvelle acquisition, resumant ainsi un 
mouvement bien engage depuis des decennies. L’annee precedente, 
une nouvelle loi americaine, la Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, avait 
supprime les lourds droits de douane frappant l’importation 
dbeuvres de maitres anciens, attisant d’autant un marche dart 
americain deja en surchauffe et alimente entre autres par la 
dispersion des collections europeennes lies a la crise economique 
europeenne des annees 1880. Cette periode marque le virage le 
plus radical de l’activite du marche dart europeen en un siecle. 
Elle est aussi caracterisee par l’augmentation spectaculaire des 
nouvelles fortunes nord-americaines principalement due a la 
formidable expansion du reseau ferroviaire sur ce continent et a 
la ferme conviction que le rail saura transporter rentablement et 
efficacement les matieres premieres et les produits fabriques non 
seulement en Amerique du Nord mais aussi a letranger, depuis 
les ports des deux cotes. Ravis de faire etalage de leur richesse, 
les nouveaux magnats sempressent de construire des proprietes 
dont la majeste rivalise avec celle des imposants hotels particuliers 
d’ou proviennent leurs tableaux — un souhait que la « tempete 
parfaite » de la hausse simultanee de l’offre et de la demande leur 
permet justement de realiser. Les somptueuses demeures meublees 
avec opulence qui proclament au monde entier le succes de leurs 
proprietaries se multiplient et se succedent dans les quartiers ou 
se concentrent ces immenses fortunes, comme le long de la 
5 e avenue de Manhattan et dans ses rues transversales. Les 
marchands dart europeens, parmi lesquels figurent notamment 
Knoedler, Durand-Ruel, Gimpel et Wildenstein, Boussod, 
Valadon & Cie et Duveen, creent des succursales a New York 
pour mieux approvisionner une clientele affamee et bien nantie, 


non seulement dans cette ville, mais aussi dans d’autres 
metropoles, y compris Montreal. La peinture hollandaise en 
general, et Rembrandt en particulier, fait partie des demandes 
les plus pressantes des collectionneurs. L’industriel Henry Clay 
Frick (1849-1919) aurait declare que : « les chemins de fer sont 
les Rembrandt de l’investissement ». Cet aphorisme etablit 
parfaitement l’importance de ces deux secteurs dactivite dans le 
cceur, l’esprit et le portefeuille des nouveaux millionnaires. Frick 
lui-meme achetera quatre Rembrandt a partir de 1899 et deux de 
ces tableaux attribues au peintre passeront lepreuve du temps 10 . 

Les richissimes Montrealais sentichent aussi de la peinture 
hollandaise des le milieu des annees 1880, a mesure qu’ils 
confortent rapidement leur ascendant sur la nouvelle haute societe 
a la faveur de forces economiques et sociales similaires. II faut 
souligner que les collections montrealaises appartiennent alors 
presque exclusivement a des anglophones. Lelite francophone 
catholique a surtout a cceur de soutenir l’Fglise et la majorite 
n’investit pas autant dans des collections de tableaux 11 . 
Lenthousiasme des Montrealais pour les collections dart est 
impressionnant si Ton pense que la population du Canada 
represente alors (et toujours) moins de dix pour cent de celle de 
son voisin du sud 12 . Notons aussi que Montreal est a cette epoque, 
et jusqu’au milieu des annees 1920, le poumon economique, social 
et culturel du Canada. En 1900, cette ville d’environ 250 000 
habitants abrite une forte concentration de collectionneurs dart 
serieux. En 1894, un journaliste de New York souligne non sans 
emphase lempressement des collectionneurs montrealais : « Peu 
de gens aux Etats-Unis connaissent la richesse incroyable des 
collections dart particulieres de Montreal, notamment leurs 
tableaux de maitres anciens hollandais et de premiers maitres 
anglais, et celles qui cultivent ce creneau n’ont sans doute pas 
dequivalent a New York, a la seule exception de celle de 
M. O. Havemeyer 13 ». 

Alors que la plupart des collectionneurs du Gilded Age 
americaine avec lesquels il arrive que les collectionneurs 
montrealais sassocient parfois pour des raisons professionnelles 
ou sociales sont surtout nes aux Etats-Unis, ceux de Montreal 
sont le plus souvent originaires d’Ecosse. Ce sont de jeunes 
immigrants ambitieux venus faire fortune au Canada. Le gout 
qu’il developperont plus tard pour la peinture europeenne, de 
meme que leur predilection pour les paysages hollandais et 
fram;ais du XIX e siecle et pour les maitres anciens anglais et 
hollandais, suit la tendance nord-americaine a cet egard tout 
respectant, pourrait-on dire, les traditions de leurs racines 
protestantes 14 . Leur succes est lie a la nouvelle saga de 
l’achevement de la voie ferree transcontinentale du Chemin de 
fer Canadien Pacifique en 1885, un des grands exploits d’ingenierie 
de l’histoire canadienne traditionnellement salue comme le pivot 
de la Confederation 15 . A l’instar de leur voisines americaines, les 
demeures cossues que tous ces magnats se font construire dans 
le « Mille carre » de Montreal, ainsi que leurs superbes proprietes 
campagnardes situees soit a proximite, a Senneville, soit aussi 
loin que Saint Andrews au Nouveau-Brunswick, cherchent a 
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reproduire le raffinement du style de vie urbain et rural de la 
noblesse europeenne 16 . Plusieurs Montrealais dont Richard 
B. Angus (1831-1922), Donald Smith (plus tard i er baron 
Strathcona et Mont Royal; 1820-1914), sir George A. Drummond 
(1829-1910) et James Ross (1848-1913) commencent serieusement 
a batir des collections dart europeen. Sir William Van Horne 
(1853-1915) se detache nettement du groupe (il est parfois plus 
connu des specialistes non canadiens de Fhistoire du 
collectionnement). Ne en Illinois, 1 'homme est un fervent 
defenseur de son pays d’adoption. Sa collection de plus de trois 
cents tableaux europeens, qui comprend de vastes fonds de 
tableaux hollandais du XVII e siecle peints par Rembrandt et son 
cercle, Frans Hals (1582/1583-1666), Jacob van Ruisdael 
(1628/1629-1682), Emanuel de Witte (1617-1692) et autres 
sommites du Siecle dor, depasse de loin par son envergure et sa 
variete les ambitions des autres collectionneurs montrealais 17 . 

Le premier « Rembrandt» au Canada, Samsom mena^ant son 
beau-pere , est arrive en 1882 ou 1883. Lbeuvre est une copie (peut- 
etre contemporaine) du tableau peint par Rembrandt en 1635 qui 
se trouve aujourd’hui a la Gemaldegalerie de Berlin (n° 802). La 
copie est aujourd’hui conservee au Musee des beaux-arts de 
Montreal ou elle est longtemps restee dans l'oubli (fig. 44), elle est 
entree dans la collection de lord Strathcona par Fintermediaire 
du marchand Nathan a Foccasion de la celebre vente du palais 
Hamilton de 1882 18 . Elle a ete exposee (comme authentique) a 
l’Art Association of Montreal en novembre de l’annee suivante 19 . 
Une photo depoque de Finterieur de la residence de Strathcona 
(aujourd’hui demolie) nous la presente majestueusement installee 
dans l’opulent salon de son proprietaire (fig. 45). Ce Samson 
represente a bien des egards une curieuse acquisition d’un 
« Rembrandt » a Montreal a une epoque ou les portraits tardifs 
executes par le peintre exemplifient ce quest un « Rembrandt » 
suffisamment ressemblant a un Rembrandt pour les acheteurs 
nord-americains. Compte tenu de sa tres grande decoloration et 
de son triste etat, il est extremement difficile de le comparer a sa 
source. Ayant echappe a lequipe du Rembrandt Research Project 
(RRP), il n’a pas ete analyse et a ete confondu avec une autre copie 
depoque qui faisait autrefois partie de la collection de Walter P. 
Chrysler Jr. 20 . 

L’impressionnante collection batie par plusieurs generations 
de dues de Hamilton occupait une des grandes demeures les plus 
majestueuses de Grande-Bretagne (situee pres de Glasgow, elle 
ete demolie en 1927). En 1882, la vente d’une duree stupefiante de 
deux semaines des meubles et oeuvres d’art de cette propriety est 
l’aboutissement d’une accumulation tout aussi stupefiante 
d’immenses dettes familiales, ce qui illustrent le transfert des 
richesses culturelles du Vieux Continent vers le Nouveau Monde 
qui a tant passionne les ecrivains americains populaires tels que 
Holman et tant consterne les amoureux d’art d’Europe. Un grand 
nombre de ses tresors a franchi l’Atlantique et se trouve aujourd’hui 
dans les collections des musees americains et, comme nous le 
voyons aujourd’hui, canadiens. Cette collection est aussi 
vraisiblement la source de la premiere acquisition d’un authentique 


Rembrandt au Canada, un beau Portrait de jeune femme 
(Magdalena van Loo ?) legue au Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal 
par un descendant du collectionneur du Mille carre Richard B. 
Angus (fig. 46). 

Affaire de gout ou de cout, Angus nest pas un fervent 
collectionneur de maitres anciens. Sa collection impressionnante, 
mais aussi relativement petite, reunit plutot des tableaux du 
XIX e siecle dont des tableaux de tout premier ordre de Delacroix 
et de Corot 21 . L’achat d’un Rembrandt a surement ete un beau 
coup pour lui, mais les circonstances de son choix ne sont pas 
documentees, a l’exception d’une entree laconique dans le 
catalogue dactylographie des oeuvres de sa collection compile 
par un auteur anonyme en 1903 et annote en 1921. L’achat (mais 
pas le prix) y est enregistre comme venant de la succursale de 
New York de Cottier, un marchand anglais qui approvisionnait 
souvent Angus 22 . 

Le Portrait de jeune femme de la collection d’Angus est 
documents et la litterature attribue fermement lbeuvre a 
Rembrandt. Toutefois le sujet, la date et la provenance du tableau 
demeurent bien mysterieux. Si les tout premiers catalogueurs le 
font remonter au milieu des annees 1640, les specialistes estiment 
plus tard qu’il date sans doute de la fin des annees 1650 et les 
experts les plus recents concluent aujourd’hui qu’il s’agit d’une 
oeuvre tres tardive, sans doute peinte vers 1668. Meme scenario 
pour le modele : les premiers specialistes pensent qu’il s’agit de 
Hendrickje Stoffels alors que les dernieres recherches laissent a 
penser qu’il s’agirait plutot de Magdalena van Loo, qui avait epouse 
la meme annee le fils de Rembrandt, Titus, et que lbeuvre serait 
un pendant (retaille) du portrait de ce dernier au Louvre 23 . Toutes 
les sources conviennent cependant que la toile a fait partie des 
lots de la vente du palais Hamilton de 1882 et il existe bel et bien 
un Rembrandt correspondant au sujet et aux dimensions parmi 
ceux-ci 24 . En 1883, Wilhelm Bode note curieusement que lbeuvre 
a ete attribute a Velazquez lors de la vente (qui ne presentait pas 
de telle oeuvre) 25 . Tout aussi curieusement, le tapuscrit d’Angus 
indique que celle-ci a ete « decrite a tort par M. Bode comme 
ayant fait partie de la coll 11 du palais Hamilton » et donne comme 
proprietaries le prince Demidoff et le marchand Durand-Ruel 
avant que Cottier n’en prenne possession 26 . Toute confusion mise 
a part, le Rembrandt d’Angus est Fun des portraits tardifs les plus 
delicats et les plus fascinants peints par l’artiste. 

Nous ignorons en quelle annee Angus a acquis ce tableau 
expose pour la premiere fois en 1893 a l’Art Association of 
Montreal Peut-etre peu de temps avant car les collectionneurs 
montrealais avaient pris l’habitude de presenter publiquement 
leurs recentes acquisitions par Fintermediaire de l’Art 
Association 27 . Les critiques d’art americains prennent a nouveau 
bonne note : Alfred Trumble, redacteur en chef de la revue 
Collector de New York, concede dans sa critique de l’exposition 
que «les grandes collections canadiennes frappent par la qualite 
de leurs choix. En fait, je crois que les meilleures oeuvres d’Europe 
sont offertes aux principaux collectionneurs de la-bas avant que 
les renseignements se rendent a New York. 28 » 
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LES CANADIENS A L'EXPOSITION HUDSON-FULTON 

A l’automne de 1909, le Metropolitan Museum of Art de New 
York met en scene une ambitieuse exposition de quelque 
150 peintures du Siecle dor hollandais. Le maitre-dbeuvre en 
est Wilhelm (plus tard, William) R. Valentiner, un Allemand 
fraichement debarque a New York pour occuper le poste de 
conservateur des arts decoratifs du Metropolitan apres sa forma¬ 
tion avec Bode et Cornelis Hofstede de Groot 29 . Figure de proue 
de la chronique des attributions et des acquisitions de tableaux 
de maitres anciens en Amerique du Nord, Valentiner sert aussi 
d’intermediaire entre les specialistes du Vieux Continent et les 
collectionneurs du Nouveau Monde. II fait autorite et publie 
regulierement des textes sur la peinture hollandaise. II menera 
plus tard une brillante carriere de directeur dans plusieurs musees 
americains. Sa premiere experience de conservation a New York 
a titre d’organisateur de l’exposition Hudson-Fulton (telle quelle 
est connue) est un enorme succes. Levenement sera tres largement 
rapporte par les journaux et attirera un immense public. En fait, 
nous pourrions dire qu’il s’agit de la premiere « superproduction » 
americaine 30 . 

Puisant surtout dans les collections particulieres dont le 
nombre va croissant aux Etats-Unis (pensons entre autres a celle 
de P. A. B. Widener, d’Henry Clay Frick, de J. Pierpont Morgan, 
d’Henry O. Havemeyer ou de Benjamin Altman), l’exposition 
Hudson-Fulton confirme publiquement la place importante de 
l’art hollandais en mains privees en Amerique du Nord et fouette 
l’ardeur des collectionneurs. Elle comprend aussi des oeuvres 
pretees par deux Montrealais (et uniques preteurs etrangers) : 
James Ross et sir William Van Horne. Parmi les oeuvres pretees 
par ces deux hommes, la plus impressionnante est un Rembrandt 
appartenant a Ross, Homme en manteau double de fourrure, 
aujourd’hui au Toledo Museum of Art (fig. 47). Le tableau a ete 
sans doute acquis du marchand de New York Schaus dont on sait 
qu’il l’avait en sa possession en 1893 31 . II a ete presente a lexposition 
annuelle de 1898 de l’Art Association of Montreal 32 . 

Alors que de nombreux « Rembrandt » et autres tableaux 
de maitres hollandais de lexposition Hudson-Fulton n’ont pas 
resiste a une expertise ulterieure, il est evident avec le recul que 
le grand portrait imposant de Ross a ete l’une des oeuvres phare 
de cet evenement 33 . II se peut aussi que Valentiner Fait deja vu 
personnellement. Le 11 septembre 1908, Hofstede de Groot ecrit 
a sir William Van Horne de Lynnewood Hall, une propriete 
en-dehors de Philadelphie appartenant a P. A. B. Widener, pour 
sollicker de lui une invitation a venir voir ses tableaux et le prier 
de lui servir d’intermediaire pour rencontrer les autres grands 
collectionneurs de maitres anciens, dont Angus, Ross et Drummond. 
La visite ne tarde pas : le 5 octobre, Hofstede de Groot envoie un 
mot de remerciement de Boston dans lequel il dit avoir examine 
les tableaux de Van Horne avec son protege Valentiner. En fait, il 
est possible que ce soit Valentiner qui ait incite son mentor a 
ajouter Montreal a son itineraire nord-americain car une lettre 
datee du i er juillet 1908 nous informe qu’il avait deja vu la collection 


de Van Horne lors d’un voyage de reconnaissance au nord de la 
frontiere 34 . Au printemps de 1909, le directeur adjoint du 
Metropolitan Museum, Edward Robertson, entame des nego- 
ciations de prets d’oeuvres avec Van Horne et lui demande de 
l’aider a obtenir des prets d’Angus, de Ross et de Drummond 35 . 
Finalement, et pour des raisons inconnues, Ross sera le seul a se 
joindre a Van Horne et a accepter de preter deux tableaux, son 
Rembrandt et un Ruisdael, Mer agitee 3 °. 

Van Horne se rend regulierement a New York pour affaires, 
surtout apres la constitution en societe de sa Cuba Company en 
1900 (la future Cuba Railway Company) dont le siege social est 
au 80 Broadway, au coeur du quartier financier. Plusieurs dizaines 
d’annees avant de setablir definitivement au Canada comme 
directeur general, puis president du Chemin de fer Canadien 
Pacifique, il avait travaille pour des compagnies de chemin de 
fer a Chicago et a St. Paul. Son experience et ses racines 
americaines expliquent sans doute pourquoi il n’a vu aucun 
probleme a preter des tableaux au sud de la frontiere et il en avait 
deja prete pour des expositions de maitres anciens et de 
maitres du XIX e siecle a New York 37 . Et il encourageait ses 
amis collectionneurs a suivre son exemple. Son ascendance 
Knickerbocker (ses ancetres avaient traverse l’Atlantique au 
XVII e siecle) redoublait son interet pour lexposition Hudson- 
Fulton. Dans une lettre du 10 juillet 1909 adressee a Purdon 
Clarke, directeur du Metropolitan, il declare : « lexposition 
commemorative d’Hudson a pour moi un interet particulier car 
je suis d’ascendance new-yorkaise hollandaise 38 . » 

De maniere plus pragmatique, Van Horne comprend vraisem- 
blablement l’importance de la future exposition et la promesse 
quelle contient d’asseoir son statut de collectionneur. S’il ecrit a 
Clarke, c’est pour lui proposer d’ajouter aux prets deja conflrmes 
(Hals, Cuyp et Koninck) un Rembrandt qu’il vient d’acquerir et 
dont il precise qu’il a deja ete « certifie par De Groot 39 ». La toile 
en question, Paysage avec chaumieres, avait ete achetee en mai 
1909 au marchand d’art parisien Franz Kleinberger (mort en 1936) 
(fig. 48) 40 . Sa proposition obtient bien sur un accueil chaleureux 
(le tableau aurait ete le seul paysage de Rembrandt de lexposition), 
mais l’enthousiasme du preteur fait long feu. Au mois d’aout, ce 
dernier regrette sa generosite et retire son offre, arguant la fragilite 
du petit panneau 41 . 

Ce paysage signe et date de 1654 a fait partie des quelques 
quarante-cinq tableaux de la collection Van Horne legues au 
Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal par sa fille, Adaline (1868- 
1941). Pendant pres de trente ans, les visiteurs de ce musee ont pu 
admirer un des joyaux bien connus de la collection du musee 
dont l’historique de provenance remontait a Charles Jennens 
(1700-1753), un collectionneur anglais du XVIII e siecle celebre 
pour avoir ete le librettiste de Handel. Le petit panneau avait ete 
vendu en 1908 par les descendants de Jennens 42 . Toutefois, en 
septembre 1972, des cambrioleurs s’introduisent au Musee des 
beaux-arts de Montreal et volent une serie de peintures dont ce 
paysage; ces oeuvres n’ont jamais ete retrouvees. Nous ne le 
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connaissons aujourd’hui que sous la forme dune photographie 
en couleur de pauvre qualite, et ceux qui pourraient vraiment se 
rappeler a quoi il ressemblait « en vrai » ne sont plus la pour 
nous en parler. Cette perte tragique est d’autant plus malheureuse 
que le vol est survenu la veille du jour ou lequipe du RRP devait 
venir examiner ldeuvre. Autrement dit, celle-ci n’a jamais ete 
soumise a la nouvelle evaluation scientifique, rigoureuse et 
detaillee qui avait ete p revue 43 . En 1986 Christian Tiimpel, se 
fiant soit a une photo soit a un examen personnel anterieur, la 
retrogradee et attribute a un disciple de Rembrandt, un avis 
maintenu dans la litterature 44 . Quod periit, periit. 

REMBRANDT, « REMBRANDT » ET 
SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE 

Deux mois apres le debut de l’exposition Hudson-Fulton, Van 
Horne achete ce qui sera son plus beau Rembrandt, Portrait en 
buste d'un jeune juif un tableau signe et date de 1663 qui se trouve 
aujourd’hui au Kimbell Art Museum (fig. 49). Apparue plus tot 
dans la celebre collection Rodolphe Kann a Paris, la toile est alors 
aux mains des marchands Duveen et Knoedler. Les negotiations 
entre Knoedler et Van Horne prennent fin au milieu du mois de 
novembre de 1909 45 . Le portrait restera dans la collection de Van 
Horne pendant deux generations avant d’etre vendu par ses 
descendants a son actuel proprietaire par l’intermediaire d’un 
agent, apres des tractations infructueuses avec le Musee des 
beaux-arts du Canada 46 . 

Nous pourrions bien nous demander ce que Van Horne et 
ses pairs auraient pu penser de cette eternelle valse-hesitation 
d’attributions a Rembrandt (parfois discutables) depuis lepoque 
de la creation de leurs collections. II est certain que Van Horne, 
surtout a mesure que sa collection de maitres anciens s’enrichissait, 
s’efforqait de verifier qu’il achetait des oeuvres solidement 
documentees et certifiees et qu’il allait souvent tres loin pour 
obtenir ce qu’il pensait etre des garanties indiscutables de 
provenance et d’authenticite. Malgre tous ses efforts, il lui est 
pourtant arrive, comme a ses pairs, d’essuyer des echecs. L’histoire 
de l’art en etait alors a ses debuts, les normes d’erudition et de 
conservation fluctuaient (pour dire le moins), le marche de l’art 
etait en ebullition et un groupe toujours plus nombreux de 
connaisseurs et de marchands (sans parler de mercantis) avait le 
don de « decouvrir » et de lancer sur le marche des oeuvres soi- 
disant importantes. Dans une lettre de 1910 adressee au marchand 
Kleinberger a propos d’un Giovanni Battista Moroni, par exemple, 
Van Horne insiste pour obtenir l’assurance ecrite que ce tableau 
est bien ce qu’il doit etre : « Je suis fort heureux de ce que Bode 
dit du Moroni ... Je vous serais tres oblige de bien vouloir 
m’envoyer la photographie avec le certificat de Bode par courrier. 
A notre epoque d’expertisme’ et de doute, il est parfois utile de 
pouvoir disposer d’une preuve aussi convaincante 47 . » Le desir 
de Van Horne de se procurer des documents et des opinions 
faisant autorite n’a rien d’inhabituel (et se repand de plus en plus) 
chez les collectionneurs nord-americains serieux. Beaucoup 


d’entre eux ont ete dupes, soit intentionnellement soit par 
optimisme idealiste, et ont fait des achats qu’ils ont plus tard 
regrettes. Aussi constatent-ils que la nature de leurs collections 
change sous leurs yeux, et pas toujours pour le mieux 48 . Un 
processus qui se poursuivra longtemps apres leur mort et qui se 
poursuivra surement longtemps encore apres la notre. 

Les deux premiers « Rembrandt » acquis par Van Horne, 
dans les annees 1890, illustrent parfaitement cette situation. Jeune 
homme au toque de velours (fig. 50) lui a ete vendu par le 
marchand britannique W. Lawson Peacock; il faisait partie de la 
collection Van Horne en 1894. Lbeuvre presente une signature de 
Rembrandt et une date, 1635, dont le vendeur et l’acheteur savaient 
tous les deux qu’elles etaient fausses. Lors de sa visite a Van Horne 
en 1895, Bode confirme rapidement que le tableau a ete peint par 
Ferdinand Bol, une attribution confirmee en 1909 par Hofstede 
de Groot et Walter Friedlaender 49 . Cette attribution nous laisse 
cependant perplexes selon les normes actuelles. Loeuvre a ete vue 
pour la derniere fois sur le marche en 1991 ou elle a ete presentee 
comme une oeuvre de jeunesse peint par sir Godfrey Kneller 50 . 

En novembre 1896, Van Horne acquiert ce qu’il pense etre 
un tableau de jeunesse de Rembrandt. Loeuvre lui a ete vendue 
comme un portrait de la fllle (Anna) de Jan et Susanna Pellicorne 
dont les portraits grandeur nature avec leurs enfants datant du 
debut des annees 1630 se trouvent a la Wallace Collection de 
Londres (n os P82 et P90). Van Horne prete le tableau sous ce 
nom pour l’exposition du tricentenaire de naissance de 
Rembrandt de l’Art Association of Montreal de 1906 51 mais 
quelques annees plus tard, en 1909, il accepte (plutot a 
contrecoeur) l’opinion d’Hofstede de Groot qui estime plutot que 
ce charmant portrait, dont le sujet ressemble effectivement a 
l’Anna Pellicorne de l’image de la Wallace a peu pres au meme 
age, a ete execute par Jacob Adriaensz. Backer (1608-1651). Cette 
attribution n’a toujours ete contredite (fig. 51) 52 . A l’instar du 
Paysage avec chaumieres (fig. 48), loeuvre est entree dans la 
collection du Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal par le biais du 
legs d’Adaline Van Horne. Elle a ete alienee (comme un Backer) 
en 1953 et a plus tard fait partie de la collection du Columbus 
Museum of Art avant d’etre a nouveau alienee. Nous ignorons 
son emplacement actuel 53 . 

La source de cette acquisition est Leo Nardus (ne Leonardus 
Salomon, 1868-1955), un marchand hollandais independant 
aujourd’hui discredite. Affable et avenant, l’homme est un 
anticonformiste charismatique qui a mene une carriere lucrative 
en vendant des tableaux a certains des plus grands collectionneurs 
americains avant de connaitre une spectaculaire disgrace. Il a 
une formation d’artiste et connait un certain succes. Il a epouse 
la fille du marchand parisien Stephan Bourgeois (1838-1899) et a 
remporte en equipe une medaille depee aux Jeux Olympiques de 
1912. Il jouit egalement d’une certaine reputation de joueur 
dechecs. Malheureusement sa polyvalence, son talent et son 
charme se doublent d’une incroyable absence de scrupules, du 
moins dans le domaine du commerce des tableaux. Bien que des 
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oeuvres de qualite (souvent accompagnees, comme le Backer de 
Van Horne, d’attributions optimistes et de provenances imaginaires) 
lui passent effectivement entre les mains, cest aussi le cas d’un 
certain nombre de toiles douteuses et lourdement retravaillees 
ainsi que de faux indiscutables (dont certains disent qu’il en est 
l’auteur). Ses affaires en Amerique du Nord s’achevent plus ou 
moins en 1908 lorsqueclate toute l’ampleur des irregularites de 
ses ventes a P. A. B. Widener et, quelques annees plus tard, a 
M. C. D. Borden 54 . 

Ce que Ton sait moins, cest que Nardus agissait rarement 
seul. Par exemple, le reifu de vente de 1896 du « Rembrandt » 
(aujourd’hui Backer) de Van Horne — premier tableau dune 
serie que ce dernier va partiellement ou entierement acquerir de 
Nardus — porte aussi la signature de Michel van Gelder (1864- 
1929), un marchand-collectionneur hollandais qui travaille de sa 
somptueuse villa d’Uccle, en Belgique, et avec lequel Nardus 
entretient des liens durables 55 . La rencontre entre Van Gelder et 
Nardus remonte au moins a 1889, annee ou les deux hommes se 
seraient lances dans un projet de mine dor en Amerique du Sud. 
Leur entreprise est un echec et les deux hommes finissent par 
arriver ensemble a New York comme marchands de tableaux. En 
epousant Helene Bourgeois, Nardus avait integre la maison 
parisienne de vente dart de son beau-pere et travaille avec le 
cousin de sa femme, Stephan Bourgeois (1881-1964 ; ne pas 
confondre avec l’oncle du meme nom), qui agissait a la fois pour 
le compte de lentreprise et pour son propre compte a New York. 
Vers 1910, Nardus, Bourgeois et Van Gelder se trouvent tous les 
trois plus ou moins allies au marchand dart Herman van Slochem 
qui avait epouse la soeur de Nardus et cree sa propre galerie a 
New York. La correspondance de Van Horne comprend un grand 
nombre de lettres de l’un ou de l’autre de ces quatre hommes 
dans lesquelles ces derniers font etat de transactions conjointes 
ou racontent leurs activites ou, plus generalement, leurs vies 
sociales et familiales, ce qui atteste clairement l’existence de liens 
personnels et professionnels continus et communs 56 . 

II vaut la peine devoquer ces alliances (ouvertement ou 
secretement opportunistes) propres au marche de l’art dans la 
mesure ou Van Horne a continue a s’approvisionner aupres de ce 
quatuor meme apres la disgrace de Nardus, achetant notamment 
trois « Rembrandt» et un Carel Fabritius acquis comme tel, mais 
aujourd’hui attribue a Willem Drost (1633-1659), presentant une 
date et une signature fausses de Rembrandt. Les documents lies 
a chacune de ces ventes attestent l’implication d’au moins deux 
acteurs de ce cartel de fait. De peur de taxer Van Horne de 
naivete, rappelons que les quatre toiles ont ete dument certifiees 
par Bode immediatement avant leur achat 57 . Et, en toute equite, 
de rappeler aussi que Nardus et/ou ses partenaires ont permis a 
Van Horne d’acquerir plusieurs oeuvres de qualite bien superieure, 
notamment une paire de portraits de Frans Hals 5 ®. 

En outre, deux de ces tableaux ont ete authentifies par 
Hofstede de Groot dans son essai de 1912 dans lequel il enumere 
plusieurs Rembrandt recemment decouverts. Portrait d’un vieillard 
(fig. 52), qui appartenait alors a Van Gelder, y est decrit comme 


un superbe exemple dbeuvre tardive de Rembrandt. Le tableau 
avait fait tourner les tetes a l’importante exposition de peinture 
hollandaise du Jeu de Paume, a Paris, en 1911 (ou il avait ete prete par 
le marchand Kleinberger). Van Horne lavait obtenu de Van Slochem 
a la fin de 1912. Une serie de lettres envoyees par Van Gelder a 
Van Horne precise clairement son role dans la transaction 59 . 
Loeuvre est restee dans la succession de Van Horne jusqu’en 1990, 
annee ou il a ete mis en vente sous letiquette ignominieuse « a la 
maniere de », accompagnee dune mauvaise illustration. Nous 
ignorons ou elle se trouve aujourd’hui. 

L’autre tableau (fig. 53) a ete achete a peu pres a la meme 
epoque de Stephan Bourgeois. Il a lui aussi ete certifie par Bode et 
par Hofstede de Groot, et Van Gelder a a nouveau ecrit a Van Horne 
des lettres encourageantes demontrant sa connaissance du sujet. 
Aujourd’hui connu sous le titre Tete de vieillard: effet de lumiere, 
il est egalement sorti de la collection Van Horne en 1990, avec la 
meme decote. Il a depuis reapparu dans une collection particuliere 
et est aujourd’hui considere comme une copie d’atelier 61 . 

Deux « Rembrandt » mineurs et mysterieux completent les 
efforts de Van Horne pour acquerir des toiles du grand artiste. 
Le collectionneur s’est procure un Saint Pierre en prison en 1910 
qu’il a confie la meme annee a Van Slochem, de qui on peut 
supposer qu’il a achete, en guise de paiement partiel pour un 
Frans Hals (aujourd’hui considere comme une oeuvre d’atelier). Sans 
autre description photographique ou concrete, il est impossible 
de savoir s’il s’agit d’une des six copies attestees ou associees d’une 
faqon ou d’une autre au panneau sur le meme theme aujourd’hui 
conserve a l’lsrael Museum (n° B01.0148) 62 . Un autre tableau, 
Tete d’homme avec une broche a son chapeau, est liste comme 
« Ecole de Rembrandt » dans un inventaire de la maison de Van 
Horne dresse pour ses heritiers en 1931, mais ne figure nulle part 
ailleurs. Van Horne avait visiblement fini par sen desinteresser 
car l’oeuvre etait releguee depuis longtemps au hall du dernier 
etage de sa maison 63 . 

L'ENTRE-DEUX-GUERRES : TORONTO 

A la fin de la Premiere Guerre mondiale, la plupart des principaux 
collectionneurs de Montreal sont morts et la ville elle-meme perd 
rapidement son titre de metropole la plus riche du Canada. La 
guerre (sans parler du nouvel impot sur le revenu des particuliers 
apparu en 1917) a hypotheque l’avenir et les fortunes des families: 
R. B. Angus et sir George Drummond tous les deux ont perdu 
leurs futurs heritiers dans les tranchees et la richesse accumulee 
par plusieurs grands collectionneurs montrealais s’est amenuisee 
pour diverses raisons au cours de la generation suivante, marquant 
la fin de la ploutocratie marchande de Montreal. Toronto se 
mesure rapidement avec Montreal avant de lui ravir son titre de 
centre economique. Et s’agissant des collections de Rembrandt 
au Canada, notre attention se focalise desormais sur Toronto. 

En 1920, les domaines interrelies que sont l’univers des experts 
des maitres anciens hollandais ainsi que celui des marchands et 
des collectionneurs ont beaucoup evolue. Lappetit pour les oeuvres 
de Rembrandt ne s’est certainement pas emousse, mais les prix 
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s’envolent toujours plus haut et les marchands mandates par ceux 
qui veulent et qui peuvent les payer (notamment Rnoedler et 
Duveen) sont au pantheon de leur profession pour avoir 
efficacement pousse vers la sortie les acteurs de moindre 
importance et accapare le creneau haut de gamme du marche 
nord-americain. En 1919, le Canada salue l’arrivee d’une 
prochaine grande acquisition privee d’un Rembrandt dont la 
qualite rivalise avec celle du Portrait d’une jeune femme 
(Magdalena van Loo ?) d’Angus et du Portrait en buste d’un jeune 
juifde Van Horne (fig. 46 et 49). 

Aujourd’hui conserve a lArt Gallery of Ontario, Dame avec 
un chien de tour de Rembrandt (fig. 54) a ete achete chez Knoedler 
a la fin de 1919 par le collectionneur de Toronto Frank R Wood 
(1882-1955), pour la somme colossale de 220 000 $US 64 . Wood, 
qui a fait fortune dans les secteurs de la banque, du courtage et 
de la fabrication d’acier et de munitions, se distingue de toute sa 
generation de collectionneurs de Toronto. II a acquis un splendide 
fonds de tableaux de maitres anciens comprenant entre autres, 
des tableaux de Hals, de Hobbema et de Ruisdael qu’il prete 
regulierement aux expositions de lArt Gallery of Toronto (comme 
le musee s’appelait alors). La documentation associee a ses achats 
revele qu’il etait pret a payer le prix fort pour obtenir le nec plus 
ultra. En 1928 par exemple, il achete a une vente aux encheres le 
merveilleux Charrette de Gainsborough pour la somme de 
360 000 $US, un prix qui ne sera pas egale avant 1961 en 
Amerique. Wood a fait don de plusieurs de ses oeuvres et legue a 
sa mort le reste de sa collection au musee de Toronto, plaqant 
haut la barre des futures collections de maitres anciens 65 . 

Le magnifique portrait de la collection de Wood peint par 
Rembrandt vers 1665 a une histoire particulierement mouve- 
mentee. Offert en 1842 comme oeuvre anonyme du XVII e siecle 
au musee Unterlinden de Colmar d’une collection locale, il a ete 
reconnu tant par Hofstede de Groot que par Bode en 1899 comme 
une oeuvre tardive, non datee et non signee, de Rembrandt. 
L’attribution n’a pas ete remise en question depuis. Voila done 
une situation inhabituelle : un « Rembrandt » qui se transforme 
en un Rembrandt. Pendant la Premiere Guerre mondiale, tandis 
que la France et l’Allemagne revendiquent chacune la region avec 
une egale violence, les autorites municipales responsables du 
musee vendent ce tableau avec d’autres et celui-ci, apres un passage 
par Berlin, se retrouve dans une collection particuliere suedoise 
avant de traverser l’Atlantique et d’aboutir sur le marche d’art de 
New York 66 . Plus recemment, des experts Font provisoirement 
associe a la collection du debut du XVIII e siecle de Jan van 
Beuningen (1667-^20) et, par la suite, a celle de William van 
Huls (apres 1649-1722) et du peintre Charles-Antoine Coypel 
(1694-1752) 67 . 

Aujourd’hui a l’Art Gallery of Ontario, Femme assise avec un 
mouchoir (fig. 55) possede un historique d’attribution et de 
collectionnement tout aussi fascinant. Le tableau porte les traces 
d’une signature de Rembrandt et une date, 1644 , aujourd’hui 
considerees comme fausses. 68 . Longtemps cense etre de la main 
de Rembrandt, ce portrait, d’une provenance et d’un historique 


d’expositions impressionnants, a ete achete a la vente de 1928 de la 
celebre collection de sir George Lindsay Holford par un magnat 
de la vente au detail de Toronto, Robert Young Eaton (1875-1956) 69 . 
Quand il netait pas mis en evidence chez son proprietaire, il etait 
installe dans la chic succursale de la rue College du grand magasin 
eponyme de sa famille inaugure en 1930 ou les expositions d’art 
s’inscrivaient dans une strategic visant a attirer une clientele haut 
de gamme. Lbeuvre a ete leguee en 1956 a l’Art Gallery of Ontario 
qui n’en a pris possession qu’en 1965, apres le deces de lepouse 
d’Eaton. En 1986, Tiimpel a retire a Rembrandt la paternite de ce 
grand portrait 70 qui confond toujours les experts. Sa qualite et sa 
sensibilite remarquables ont provoque un debat lorsque le RRP a 
estime en 1989 qu’il s’agissait d’un rare portrait peint par Carel 
Fabritius. Lopinion du RRP a ete confirmee dans une exposition 
charniere de 1991, mais contestee par un de ses commissaires 71 . 
Elle demeure provisoire et le musee qui l’abrite l’attribue plus 
prudemment a l’atelier de Rembrandt. 

Le milieu international des marchands d’art, qui avait deja 
commence a se desinteresser de Montreal, prend naturellement 
note de la nouvelle richesse de Toronto et s’empresse d’etablir des 
relations avec cette clientele fortunee. S’il reste beaucoup a faire 
pour documenter les debuts de l’histoire des collections de tableaux 
de maitres anciens a Toronto, il existe cependant des preuves de 
l’apparition d’un interet speculatif dans cette ville vers le milieu 
des annees 1920. Esperant ainsi attirer des acheteurs locaux, 
Duveen envoie deux Rembrandt a l’exposition de 1926 de l’Art 
Gallery of Toronto, mais sans resultat. En revanche, Frank P. Wood 
achete le Dedale et Icare d’Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641) que 
Duveen avait egalement prete pour cette exposition 72 . Trois 
marchands de New York (Wildenstein, Ehrich et Drey) expedient 
dix-sept tableaux a l’Exposition nationale canadienne de Toronto 
de 1931 dont un « Rembrandt », Homme a la chaine d’or 73 . 

Si l’activite deployee par les marchands de Rembrandt ne porte 
pas immediatement fruit, elle nen favorise pas moins letablissement 
de liens et familiarise les collectionneurs de Toronto avec ce marche. 
Plusieurs annees plus tard, en 1934, un autre Torontois, Harry 
Oakes (1874-1943), achete Homme a lepee par l’entremise de 
Knoedler, un des marchands proprietaries de lbeuvre, pour la 
somme de 170 000 $US (fig. 56) 74 . La duree de la presence de ce 
tableau au Canada nest pas claire. En effet, Oakes s’est installe aux 
Bahamas en 1935 et la documentation associee a plusieurs de ses 
autres achats de tableaux hollandais chez Knoedler de la fin des 
annees 1930 mentionne bien Nassau comme lieu de residence. 
Toutefois, Oakes prete aussi Homme a lepee a l’exposition 
Rembrandt du Rijksmuseum de 1935 qui l’enregistre comme un 
pret de Toronto. Et lorsque le tableau est presente en 1951 a 
l’exposition Rembrandt de l’Art Gallery of Toronto, le pret est etabli 
au nom de sa veuve, a Nassau 75 . L’historique d’attribution du tableau 
est tout aussi erratique et va de Rembrandt a Govert Flinck, en 
passant par Ferdinand Bol et par l’atelier de Rembrandt. La toile a 
ete recemment acquise par la Collection Leiden et soumise a une 
nouvelle expertise qui a conclu a une oeuvre authentique, sans 
doute tres modifiee par un eleve inconnu du peintre 76 . 
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REMBRANDT DANS LA SPHERE PUBLIQUE 
CANADIENNE 

Relatant ses visites de collections particulieres aux fitats-Unis, 
le Fran9ais Emile Durand-Greville, ecrit en 1887:« Les Americains 
disent volontiers que leur pays prepare “les musees de l’avenir” 77 . » 
En effet, les dons en especes et en biens des collectionneurs 
americains annoncent deja une etonnante vocation philanthropique 
et bon nombre d’entre eux contribuent a fonder des musees qui 
gagneront progressivement une stature Internationale. Quant aux 
Rembrandt, leur apparition dans le domaine public est le resultat 
de nombreux dons de tres belles acquisitions privees datant de 
lepoque Gilded Age et du XX e siecle. Au Canada helas, le zele 
des donateurs atteint rarement de tels sommets, du moins jusqUa 
la mise en application d’incitatifs fiscaux en 1977. Leur tiedeur 
peut sans doute etre largement attribute a un patriotisme modere 
du a leur passe colonial et postcolonial 78 . Quoiqu’il en soit et 
malgre d’importants dons et legs de la premiere moitie du XX e 
siecle, quelques remarquables Rembrandt ont fait partie des 
nombreux tableaux de maitres anciens a avoir ete vendus a partir 
des annees 1920 et a avoir quitte le Canada (fig. 47 et 49). Plus 
recemment, en 1959, le magnat montrealais des spiritueux Samuel 
Bronfman (1889-1971) a achete un tableau vendu comme un 
autoportrait tardif de Rembrandt qui se trouve aujourd’hui 
au Fogg Museum (fig. 57). Reattribuee depuis a l’atelier de 
Rembrandt, lbeuvre a fait partie d’un certain nombre de portraits 
du maitre executes par son entourage, avec son accord, illustrant 
ainsi cette fascinante notion du role qua pu jouer l’artiste de son 
vivant dans la promotion de son image 79 . 

Les tableaux de maitres anciens depassent generalement de 
loin la faible capacite de payer des musees canadiens a l’exception 
notable du Musee des beaux-arts du Canada qui dispose d’un 
budget d’acquisition raisonnable, finance a meme les deniers 
publics. En 1939 celui-ci tente une premiere incursion en 
territoire Rembrandt et achete a un marchand de Londres, Tomas 
Harris, un autoportrait aujourd’hui donne a un disciple inconnu 
du peintre (fig. 58). Le chef d’oeuvre d’une taille impressionnante 
peint vers 1632/1633 et provenant de la collection des princes de 
Liechtenstein qu’il achetera en 1953, Jeune femme a sa toilette, 
egalement connu sous le nom de Heroine de TAncien Testament 
(fig. 59), se revelera une acquisition bien plus heureuse 80 . Le 
sujet de cette oeuvre a longtemps resiste a toute identification, 
allant d’une fiancee juive a diverses heroines de l’Ancien 
Testament dont Bethsabee, Esther et Judith. Ces incertitudes 
classiques ne sont pas rares dans les scenes historiques de 
Rembrandt ou l’intensite psychologique et le talent pictural 
transcendent le detail iconographique ou narratif. Relevant autant 
du portrait ou de la peinture de genre que de la peinture 
d’histoire, la toile est l’une des plus belles oeuvres de jeunesse de 
Rembrandt a exprimer lemergence spectaculaire de la personality 
artistique que l’artiste raffinera apres avoir quitte Leyde et setre 
installe a Amsterdam. 

En 1967, le Musee des beaux-arts du Canada achete sur le 
marche de Londres un tableau presente comme un Rembrandt 


de la collection d’Alfred Beit, Le denier de Cesar (cat. 10). 
L’acquisition est plus litigieuse. Retrograde par le RRP en 1982, 
ce petit panneau delicat presente un monogramme et une date, 
1629, aujourd’hui contestes 81 . Le catalogue ulterieur des collections 
du musee maintient cependant l’attribution a Rembrandt, une 
position toujours maintenue 82 . 

En 1969, soit 63 ans apres l’exposition de l’Art Association of 
Montreal de 1906 consacree a la peinture hollandaise, le Musee 
des beaux-arts de Montreal rend un nouvel hommage a 
Rembrandt, cette fois-ci pour souligner le 300 e anniversaire de 
la mort du peintre. A cette occasion, il organise une ambitieuse 
exposition internationale reunissant 120 prets d’oeuvres. Comme 
le note le directeur David G. Carter dans son introduction du 
catalogue, Rembrandt et ses eleves a ete conqu comme « un point 
de repere qui nous permet de juger la valeur de lbeuvre peinte 
[sic] des contemporains de Rembrandt et les rapports qui 
existaient entre eux 83 ». Pres de quinze ans avant la parution du 
premier volume de letude monumentale de Werner Sumowski, 
Gemdlde der Rembrandt-Schuler (1983-1994), l’exposition propose 
un panorama non seulement des oeuvres de Rembrandt, mais 
aussi de celles de Drost, de Jan Lievens (1607-1674), d’Aert de 
Gelder (1645-1727), de Ferdinand Bol (1616-1680), de Govert 
Flinck (1615-1660) et d’autres artistes alors mal evalues, meme 
dans les milieux specialises. Josua Bruyn, un des experts a l’origine 
du RRP cree plusieurs mois plus tot, signe un des essais du 
catalogue. Un autre fondateur du RRP, Simon Levie, est du nombre 
des erudits qui traversent l’Atlantique pour voir l’exposition (fig. 
60). Cette premiere tentative de dechiffrage et de reconstruction 
des complexites du vaste univers de Rembrandt demeure un 
evenement charniere de l’historiographie des etudes consacrees 
au peintre et un moment culminant de l’histoire de l’attachement 
des 150 dernieres annees du Canada a ce sujet. 

REMBRANDT A KINGSTON : 

LA COLLECTION BADER 

Le chapitre moderne de l’histoire des collections institutionnelles 
de Rembrandt au Canada ne s’ouvre ni a Montreal ni a Toronto 
(les deux grandes villes du pays), ni d’ailleurs dans la capitale 
nationale, mais a Kingston, plus precisement au Musee dart Agnes 
Etherington de l’Universite Queen’s. La construction de cette 
collection est le fait d’une seule personne, Alfred Bader (1924- 
2018), un ancien etudiant de Queen’s devenu chimiste, 
entrepreneur, collectionneur, galeriste et principal mecene de 
l’universite. LAgnes abrite aujourd’hui la majeure partie de la 
collection de quelque 270 tableaux de maitres anciens (dont plus 
de deux cents hollandais) batie par Alfred et Isabel Bader que le 
couple lui a offerts par dons successifs a partir de 1967. Lorigine 
et revolution de l’interet d’Alfred Bader pour la peinture 
hollandaise du XVII e siecle est decrite dans les deux catalogues 
de la collection publies par l’Agnes 84 qui precisent que le mecene 
a decouvert cette peinture en assistant aux conferences sur 
Rembrandt que donnait Jakob Rosenberg lorsqu’il faisait ses 
etudes de doctorat en chimie a Harvard. 
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Le sujet de la passion de Bader a toujours ete Rembrandt, 
plus precisement les liens entre les tableaux de Rembrandt et 
ceux de son cercle et de ses contemporains de Leyde et 
d’Amsterdam. Cette question est depuis quelques decennies au 
coeur de l’expertise et des etudes consacrees a Rembrandt, les 
chercheurs s’efforqant en effet de debrouiller et d’analyser les 
moindres details non seulement de Involution du style de 
Rembrandt, mais aussi des nombreux peintres dont lbeuvre et la 
personnalite artistique ont longtemps ete occultees par l’imposante 
et inalterable reputation du maitre et par un marche predispose 
a tirer parti de la situation. Au debut des annees 1970 par exemple, 
Bader a achete pas moins de onze tableaux de Jan Lievens avec 
qui le jeune Rembrandt setait associe a Leyde, dont trois au moins 
avaient autrefois ete attribues a Rembrandt (cat. 4 et 7) 85 . Autre 
exemple : une des acquisitions dont Bader etait le plus fier etait 
une toile peinte par Jacob Symonsz. Pynas, La lapidation de saint 
Etienne, datee de 1617. Or, il est aujourd’hui admis que cette oeuvre 
a influence le developpement artistique precoce de Rembrandt 
(fig. 61) 86 . Voila le genre de casse-tetes et de liens artistiques qui 
ont captive ce collectionneur aussi enthousiaste et dynamique 
que fin connaisseur et inspire sa vision d’un centre voue a letude 
de l’art de Rembrandt et de son cercle a l’Universite Queens, sa 
alma mater 87 . 

Au Canada comme ailleurs, l’histoire du collectionnement 
recense des cas dbeuvres qui ont ete achetees comme des Rembrandt 
avant de perdre leur attribution lors de recherches ulterieures. 
Toutefois, certaines acquisitions de Bader ont suivi le parcours 
inverse. En 1979 par exemple, Bader achete a une vente aux encheres 
un panneau evocateur, Tete de vieillard au chapeau (cat. 6), 
recemment rejete par le RRP de l'oeuvre de Rembrandt dans son 
premier volume publie. A Finstar de plus dune autre conclusion 
initiale du RRP, cette opinion sera revisee plus tard et le portrait 
retrouvera son statut dbeuvre de jeunesse de Rembrandt peinte 
vers 1630 dans un volume ulterieur 88 . De la meme faqon, Tete 
d’homme au turban (Etude d’un rabbin?) (n° 50-001), une oeuvre 
attribute au cercle de Rembrandt achetee par Bader en 2000, a 
recemment ete identifiee de maniere probante comme une etude 
de Rembrandt pour La circoncision du Christ de 1661 (National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, n° 1942.9.60) 89 . L’attribution de 
Tete d’homme aux cheveux boucles (fig. 62), acquise par Bader en 
1993 et recemment offerte a FAgnes par son fils Daniel, a aussi ete 
longtemps contestee dans la litterature avant d’etre confirmee en 
2006 90 . Le cas du magnifique petit tableau intitule Savant a la 
lumiere de bougie (cat. 5) est plus mysterieux. Diversement attribue 
au fil des annees a Rembrandt ou a Gerrit Dou (1613-1675), il est 
aujourd’hui cense, mais sous toutes reserves, avoir ete peint par 
Rembrandt vers 1628-1629 91 . Quoiqu’il en soit, l’attrait d’une belle 
enigme n’a jamais empeche notre collectionneur d’acheter des 
tableaux de grandes dimensions attribues avec certitude a 
Rembrandt, dont Portrait d’homme avec les mains sur les hunches 
du Musee d’art Agnes Etherington (1658, n° 58-008) et Minerve 
(1635) qui font aujourd’hui partie de la Collection Leiden, New 
York (n° RR-107) 92 . 


La collection Bader qu’abrite le Musee d’art Agnes Etherington 
est a la fois une ressource exceptionnelle et un espace de recherche 
voue a letude du Siecle d’or de la peinture hollandaise en general 
et aux questions toujours passionnantes que soulevent levolution 
et l’influence de Rembrandt en particulier. La preservation et le 
developpement des forces materielles et intellectuelles de la 
collection sont garantis par une dotation d’Alfred Bader dont 
l’objectif est de soutenir letude du Baroque dans un cadre 
universitaire. Cette dotation assure le maintien d’un poste de 
conservation a FAgnes et de deux chaires au departement 
d’histoire de Fart et de conservation d’art de l’universite ainsi que 
l’allocation de fonds pour des activites de publication et 
d’acquisition, de conservation et de programmation, de meme 
que pour des deplacements d’etudiants diplomes. Aucun autre 
musee, aucune autre universite du Canada (et bien sur, peu 
d’autres etablissements en-dehors des Pays-Bas) ne peut se targuer 
d’une telle determination pour letude de Fart du Siecle d’or 
hollandais et d’un tel attachement a la formation de futures 
generations d’erudits et a une recherche novatrice, fondee sur 
l’objet 93 . 

Lexposition est l’expression tangible de cette promesse. 

Notes 

Outre mes collegues cites ci-dessous, je remercie chaleureusement 
Danielle Blanchette (technicienne a la documentation, Service des 
Archives, Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal), Amy Marshall Furness 
(archiviste, Rosamond Ivey Special Collections et chef, E. P. Taylor 
Research Library and Archives, Art Gallery of Ontario) et Adrianna 
Slaughter (ex archiviste, Metropolitan Museum of Art) qui m’ont 
genereusement fait profiter de leur temps et leur expertise lors de mes 
recherches sur place. 

1 Clara Rayleigh a sa mere le 7 septembre 1884, dans The British 
Associations Visit to Montreal, 1884; Letters by Clara Lady Rayleigh, 
Londres, Whitehead, Morris and Lowe, 1885, p. 51. 

2 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, Catalogue of the Paintings 
by Rembrandt and the Great Dutch Painters of the XVII Century 
Forming the 29th Loan Exhibition, 6-20 decembre 1906. 
L’introduction du catalogue cite des consultations avec plusieurs 
experts, dont Abraham Bredius et Wilhelm Bode, pendant la 
preparation de la publication. La couverture de presse montrealaise 
est rassemblee dans les albums de l’Art Association conserves aux 
archives du Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal: https://cwahi. 
concordia.ca/MMFA_scrapbooks/i9o6.pdf, consulte le 3 aout 2018. 
Un des trois Rembrandt a ete reattribue peu apres a Jacob Backer; 
voir p. 311. 

3 Dans cet essai, « Rembrandt » designe des oeuvres acquises comme 
des Rembrandt ayant perdu leur attribution. Les gravures de 
Rembrandt collectionnees au Canada n’ont pas la meme histoire 

et sont exclues de cet essai. 

4 Les plus importants dentre eux sont (par ordre chronologique): 
Walter Liedtke, « Dutch Paintings in America: The Collectors and 
Their Ideals », dans Great Dutch Paintings from America, dir. Ben 
Broos, La Haye, Mauritshuis; Zwolle, Waanders, 1990, p. 14-59; 
Nancy T. Minty, « Dutch and Flemish Seventeenth-Century Art in 
America, 1800-1940: Collections, Connoisseurship and Perceptions », 
these de doctorat, New York University, 2003 ; Catherine B. Scallen, 
« Rembrandt in America », chap. 5 dans Rembrandt, Reputation, 
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and the Practice of Connoisseurship, Amsterdam, Amsterdam 
University Press, 2004, p. 183-208 ; Esmee Quodbach, « The Age of 
Rembrandt: Dutch Paintings in The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art », The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, vol. 65, n° 1, ete 
2007, p. 5-72 ; George S. Keyes, Tom Rassieur et Dennis P. Weller, 
Rembrandt in America: Collecting and Connoisseurship, New York, 
Skira Rizzoli, 2011; Hollands Golden Age in America: Collecting the 
Art of Rembrandt, Vermeer, and Hals, dir. Esmee Quodbach, New 
York, The Frick Collection; University Park (PA), The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 2014. 

5 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, Catalogue of Oil and Water 
Colour Paintings, Engravings, Photographs, and Other Works of 
Art...Exhibited at The Mechanics’ Hall, 27 fevrier 1865-s.d., cat. 70 ; 
Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, Fourth Exhibition 1867; 
Catalogue of Oil and Water Colour Paintings...at the Mercantile 
Library Building, 5 fevrier 1867-n.s., cat. 11. La prehistoire 
nomadique de l’Art Association avant son emmenagement dans 
un lieu permanent en 1879 est documentee dans Jean Trudel, 

« Aux origines du Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal: la fondation 
de VArt Association of Montreal en i860 », Journal of Canadian Art 
History/Annales d’histoire de I’art canadien, vol. 15, n° 1,1992, 
p. 31-62. Pour Trudel, les racines de l’Art Association of Montreal, 
une association parmi les premieres du genre en Amerique du 
Nord, participent a la fois des modeles britanniques et fran<;ais. 

6 Deux versions de ce Leys sont recemment apparues sur le marche 
des encheres. Les deux ont ete fermement attributes, mais l’une 
delies est manifestement une copie car elle apparait inversee. 

La source en est probablement une lithographie largement diffusee 
du Fran^ais Adolphe Mouilleron (1820-1881). Sur les nombreuses 
images peintes et gravees ayant pour theme l’atelier de Rembrandt 
a cette epoque, voir Alison McQueen, The Rise of the Cult of 
Rembrandt: Reinventing an Old Master in Nineteenth-Century 
France, Amsterdam, Amsterdam University Press, 2003, p. 123-56. 

7 « Art Association Exhibition », Daily Witness (Montreal), 8 mars 1865, 
https://cwahi.concordia.ca/MMFA_scrapbooks/1865.pdf, consulte 
le 3 aout 2018. 

8 Le tableau, attribue a Pieter de Hooch, a ete offert par le marchand 
londonien Tooth, qui l’avait acquis comme tel en 1893 a la vente aux 
encheres de la collection d’Henry Bingham Mildmay (Londres, 
Christies, 24 juin 1893, cat. 31, 700 guinees). D’apres un article paru 
le 2 fevrier 1895 dans la Gazette (Montreal), lArt Association la 
paye 6 500 $. Voir https://cwahi.concordia.ca/MMFA_scrapbooks/ 
1895.pdf, consulte le 3 aout 2018. Un autre De Hooch achete a la 
meme vente (cat. 30, 2 800 guinees) a ete vendu par le marchand 
londonien Lawrie a George A. Drummond, collecteur montrealais 
et mecene de l’Art Association, exemple patent des relations 
reciproques informelles qui liaient etroitement les collectionneurs, 
les etablissements et les marchands. La facture envoyee a 
Drummond est conservee aux archives du Musee des beaux-arts de 
Montreal, Fonds George A. Drummond P19. Le tableau a change 
de mains a plusieurs reprises apres la mort de Drummond, en 1910, 
et la dispersion de sa collection aux encheres qui a suivi. II se trouve 
aujourd’hui au J. Paul Getty Museum de Los Angeles (n° 84.PA.47). 

9 Louis A. Holman, « Americas Rembrandts: Remarkable Increase in 
American Purchases of Paintings by the Dutch Master », Century 
Magazine, vol. 80, n° 108, octobre 1910, p. 883. Pour la liste des 
tableaux, voir p. 885-87. A prime abord du moins, les observateurs 
europeens semblent moins enthousiastes et regrettent le depart 
d’Europe de tableaux de premier plan. Le critique dart fran<;ais 
Emile Durand-Greville signale par exemple que ses compatriotes 
estiment qu’il s’agit d’« une espece de pillage legale » ; « La peinture 
aux Etats-Unis : les galeries privees », Gazette des beaux-arts, vol. 36, 
juillet 1887, p. 68. Un observateur britannique anonyme (Roger Fry 


selon certains) redige un article,« The Consequences of the American 
Invasion », Burlington Magazine, vol. 5, n° 16, juillet 1904, p. 353-55. 
Si le connaisseur avise, conseiller et directeur de musee allemand 
Wilhelm Bode commence par denoncer cette perte de patrimoine 
dans divers articles, il se ravise cependant pour embrasser non sans 
opportunisme le phenomene et offre son expertise a la nouvelle 
vague de collectionneurs et aux marchands qui les approvisionnent. 
Involution de sa position est documentee dans Scallen, « Rembrandt 
in America », p. 183-208. Pour illustrer ce re virement, voir « More 
Spurious Pictures Abroad Than in America: Director Bode Writes 
of the Private Art Collections He Saw Recently in This Country 
and Tells of Famous Masterpieces Here », New York Times, 

31 decembre 1911. La relation de Bode avec le marche de 1 art 
europeen et nord-americain a genere son lot de nouvelles publications 
et conferences. Voir plus recemment la conference « Wilhelm von 
Bode and the Art Market», Universite de Bern, 8-9 novembre 2018. 

10 La citation apparait pour la premiere fois dans une biographie 
posthume dun proche associe : George Harvey, Henry Clay Frick: 
The Man, New York/Londres, Charles Scribners Sons, 1928, p. 276. 
Les tableaux, aujourd’hui dans The Frick Collection, a New York, 
sont Le cavalier polonais (n° 1910.1.98) et un Autoportrait de 1658 
(n° 1906.1.97). Portrait d’unjeune artiste (n° 1899.1.96) est 
aujourd’hui attribue a un disciple anonyme et Vieille femme avec 
un livre est donne a Carel van der Pluym (n° 1916.1.99). 

11 A Quebec, les freres Philippe-Jean-Louis et Louis-Joseph Desjardins, 
deux abbes dynamiques venus de France, ont commence des 1803 

a reunir un fonds de quelque 180 tableaux, pour la plupart fran^ais 
et italiens, ayant deja agremente les eglises fran^aises avant la 
Revolution. La plupart de ces toiles ont ete achetees entre 1817 et 1820 
par plusieurs etablissements religieux du Bas-Canada (aujourd’hui le 
Quebec). Voir Laurier Lacroix, « Le fonds de tableaux Desjardins : 
nature et influence », these de doctorat, Universite Laval, 1998; 
Guillaume Kazerouni et Daniel Drouin, dir., Lefabuleux destin des 
tableaux des abbes Desjardins: peintures des XVII e et XVIII e siecles des 
musees et eglises du Quebec, Quebec, Musee national des beaux-arts 
du Quebec, 2017. Toujours a Quebec, le peintre Joseph Legare a 
constitue sa propre collection de tableaux qu’il a exposee chez lui 
et presentee au public en 1833. Sa collection a ete acquise par le 
Seminaire de Quebec en 1872 et exposee en 1874. La collection du 
Seminaire se trouve aujourd’hui au Musee de la civilisation de Quebec. 

12 En 1989, l’auteure a publie un catalogue et un inventaire des 
tableaux europeens du XIX e siecle alors collectionnes a Montreal. 
Janet M. Brooke, Le gout de I’art: Les collectionneurs montrealais 
1880-1900, Montreal, Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal, 1989. 
Louvrage documente quelque 1400 oeuvres de plus d’une centaine 
de collections montrealaises en mains privees. Pour un aper<;u plus 
recent des principaux collectionneurs de Montreal a cette epoque, 
voir Janet M. Brooke, « Van Horne et ses amis : collectionner l’art 
europeen dans le Mille carre de Montreal », dans Obsession : la 
collection de ceramiques japonaises de sir William Van Horne, dir. 
Ron Graham, Montreal et Kingston, McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 2018, p. 34-53. 

13 « Flattering Tribute », Gazette (Montreal), 16 octobre 1894. Le 
contexte de cet eloge, cite du Recorder de New York, etait le pret de 
plusieurs oeuvres (dont des peintures hollandaises) par divers 
collectionneurs montrealais pour une exposition du Lotos Club a 
New York. Voir https://cwahi.concordia.ca/MMFA_scrapbooks 
/i894.pdf, consulte le 3 aout 2018. Havemeyer a achete le premier 
de ses huit Rembrandt et « Rembrandt» a la fin de 1889 ; sa « Salle 
Rembrandt » (en fait, sa bibliotheque) de sa demeure de la 5 e 
avenue a ete l’une des plus belles installations privees de peintures 
hollandaises du XVII e siecle. Voir par exemple Walter Liedtke, « The 
Havemeyer Rembrandts », dans Splendid Legacy: The Havemeyer 
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Collection, dir. Alice Cooney Frelinghuysen, Gary Tinterow et coll., 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1993, p. 62-65. 

14 Nancy T. Minty plaide avec eloquence le charme de la dimension 
profane et moralisante de la peinture hollandaise pour les 
collectionneurs americains. Voir « Great Expectations: The 
Golden Age Redeems the Gilded Era » dans Going Dutch: The 
Dutch Presence in America, 1609-2009, dir. Joyce D. Goodfriend, 
Benjamin Schmidt et Annette Stott, Londres/Boston, Brill, 2008, 
p. 215-35. 

15 Autant la poesie que les recits populaires, les romans et les films 
chantent l’histoire du CR Toutefois des recherches plus recentes et 
plus nuancees attirent l’attention sur ses aspects moins glorieux, 
par exemple son role dans la relocalisation forcee des peuples 
autochtones et dans la repression de la rebellion du Nord-Ouest. 

16 « Mille carre » definit un secteur situe au nord du quartier des 
affaires de Montreal, sur le flanc du mont Royal, grossierement 
delimite par l’avenue des Pins au nord, le boulevard Dorchester 
(aujourd’hui Rene-Levesque) au sud, la rue Guy a l’ouest et 
l’avenue du Parc a lest. 

17 L’auteure reconstitue actuellement la collection aujourd’hui 
dispersee des tableaux europeens de Van Horne en prevision 
dune etude d’envergure. Ses recherches ont ete soutenues par une 
bourse senior du Center for the History of Collecting de la Frick 
Collection and Art Reference Library de New York, en 2016. 

Walter Leidtke, « Golden Age Paintings in the Gilded Age: New 
York Collectors and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1870-1920 » 
dans Quodbach, Hollands Golden Age in America, p. 201, note 3, 
indique a tort que Van Horne « possedait peut-etre une douzaine 
d’oeuvres hollandaises du XVII e siecle ainsi que des paysages de 
Barbizon et d’autres exemples du naturalisme du XIX e siecle reunis 
de fa$on eclectique. » II se montre egalement meprisant dans 
Liedtke, « Dutch Paintings in America: The Collectors and Their 
Ideals », p. 46-47, et ignore dans les deux cas l’ampleur et la valeur 
de cette collection. 

18 Londres, Christies, The Hamilton Palace Collection (quatrieme 
partie), 8 juillet 1882, n° 1034 (21 £). Le nom de l’artiste apparait 
sous une ancienne graphie dans le catalogue de la vente — « P[aul]. 
G[erritz]. Rembrandt» — et l’obscur sujet biblique de loeuvre est 
identifie a tort en anglais comme un sujet encore plus obscur, Le 
prince de Gueldres menagant son pere en prison. Plusieurs etiquettes 
au verso du tableau confirment qu’il s’agit du meme tableau. Merci 
a Richard Gagnier, chef du service de la restauration au Musee des 
beaux-arts de Montreal, d avoir bien voulu examiner la toile avec 
moi. Le fait que cinq autres lots de la vente (n os 415, 741,1043,1044 
et 1131) soient immediatement tombes aux mains de Strathcona de 
la meme maniere confirme que Nathan encherissait sans doute au 
nom de Strathcona. Strathcona a utilise plus dune fois cette 
strategic d’achat« en gros » car il a rapidement bati sa collection 
(pour un autre exemple, voir Brooke, Legout de lart, p. 26. 

19 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, Catalogue: Loan Collection, 
novembre 1883, n° 4. 

20 Josua Bruyn et coll. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research 
Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, La Haye/Boston, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1982-2005, vol. 3, cat. A109; Ernst van de Wetering, 
A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: Rembrandts Paintings 
Revisited —A Complete Survey (Dordrecht: Springer, 2014), cat. 140. 
The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/ 48076, 
consulte le 3 aout 2018, enumere des copies additionnelles mais ne 
cite pas la peinture de Montreal. Le tableau de Chrysler a ete vendu 
par Sotheby’s (New York, i er juin 1989, n° 44) qui mentionne 
^existence d’une version distincte ayant appartenue au palais 
Hamilton. Une autre copie (Bruyn et coll., Corpus, vol. 3, p. 123) se 
trouve aujourd’hui dans la collection Natan Saban. 


21 Brooke, Le gout de lart, p. 73,94. Pour une description detaillee des 
residences d’Angus en ville et a la campagne, voir Gloria Lesser, 

« Les demeures, les mobiliers et les collections de R. B. Angus 
(1831-1922) » dans Un art de vivre: le meuble de gout a lepoque 
victorienne au Quebec, dir. John R. Porter, Montreal, Musee des 
beaux-arts de Montreal, 1993, p. 176-89. 

22 « A Catalogue of the Pictures in the Collection of R. B. Angus, 
of Montreal, 1903 », p. 81. En 1989, le document appartenait au 
descendant Frederick Forbes Angus (mort en 2007) qui en a 
remis une photocopie a l’auteure. Ibriginal appartient a un autre 
descendant. 

23 Van de Wetering, Corpus, cat. 318 ; The Rembrandt Database, 
https://rkd.nl/explore/images/41140, consulte le 28 aout 2018. 

24 The Hamilton Palace Collection, n° 67, « Head of a Lady, in rich 
dress and cap, with pearl earrings, 22 x 18 inches », vendu a 
Winckworth pour la somme de 630 £. 

25 Wilhelm Bode, Studien zur Geschichte der Holldndischen Malerei, 
Braunschweig, Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1883, n° 164, precise 
que le modele porte une robe bleue. La confusion revient dans 
C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonne of the Works of the 
Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century, Based on 
the Work of John Smith, vol. 6, traduit par Edward G. Hawke, 
Londres, Macmillan and Co., 1916, cat. 503. Pourtant le catalogue 
de Smith (vol. 7, cat. 559) indique que loeuvre a ete executee par 
Rembrandt et precise bien la couleur (noire) et les details de la 
tenue du modele. 

26 Voir note 22. Les Rembrandt de la vente Demidoff organisee a 
Florence du 15 mars au 10 avril 1880 ne comprenaient qu’un seul 
portrait de femme (cat. 1139) illustre dans le catalogue. Ce tableau 
(qui nest plus attribue) se trouve a la National Gallery of Ireland 
(n° NGI.808). Toutefois, en 1890, Helen Demidoff a vendu un 
certain nombre de tableaux au marchand Durand-Ruel dont 
plusieurs avaient ete rachetes a la vente de 1880 et d’autres qui n’y 
avaient jamais proposes comme, peut-etre, le Rembrandt d’Angus. 
Voir par exemple, The Art Institute of Chicago, http://www.artic.edu 
/aic/collections/artwork/5i2?search_id=i5, consulte le 17 octobre 
2018. D’ailleurs, un article de presse indique curieusement que 
Cottier etait a Montreal en decembre 1890 pour vendre plusieurs 
tableaux a des collectionneurs, dont un Rembrandt sans nom. 

La toile n’a pas trouve preneur, mais Cottier ne desesperait pas 
la vendre a l’occasion d’une prochaine visite prevue au cours des 
prochains mois : « Art Market Dull: An Art Connoisseur Visits 
Montreal with Some Fine Pictures », Star, Montreal, 11 decembre 
1890, https://cwahi.concordia.ca/MMFA_ scrapbooks/i890.pdf, 
consulte le 3 aout 2018. La toile a ete doublee deux fois ; aucune 
inscription ou etiquette figurant sur les supports anciens n’a ete 
enregistree. Je remercie de ce renseignement Catherine O’Meara, 
restauratrice des peintures au Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal. 

27 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, Seventeenth Loan 
Exhibition, 29 novembre-28 decembre 1893, n° 64. 

28 Alfred Trumble, « De Omnibus Rebus », Collector, vol. 5, n° 4, 

15 decembre 1893, p. 55. 

29 New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Loan Exhibition 
of Paintings by Old Dutch Masters Held at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in Connection with the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 
20 septembre-30 novembre 1909. 

30 Pour une etude recente de l’exposition, voir Dennis P. Weller, « Old 
Masters in the New World: The Hudson-Fulton Exhibition of 1909 
and Its Legacy », dans Goodfriend et coll., Going Dutch, p. 237-65. 

31 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/39164, 
consulte le 15 aout 2018, indique que le proprietaire en 1893 est le 
marchand William Schaus. Toutefois, ce dernier etant decede 
en 1892, l’acquereur est peut-etre son neveu, Hermann, qui avait 
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herite de ses affaires. Schaus joue un role important dans l’arrivee 
en sol americain des premiers Rembrandt europeens ; voir Esmee 
Quodbach, « Rembrandt’s ‘Gilder’ is Here: How America Got its 
First Rembrandt and France Lost Many of its Old Masters », 
Simiolus, vol. 31, n° 1/2, 2004-2005, p. 90-107. 

32 Montreal, Art Association of Montreal, 20th Loan Exhibition, Oil 
Paintings, in the Art Gallery Phillips Square, 25 janvier-8 fevrier 
1898, cat. 61. Le fils de Ross, J. K. L. Ross, venderait les fleurons de 
la collection en 1927 pour eponger ses dettes (Londres, Christies, 

8 juillet 1927). Le Rembrandt (cat. 16) a obtenu le meilleur prix de 
la vente (31500 £, pour le marchand Agnew). 

33 Une photo depoque presente le tableau de Ross, chez lui, dans sa 
galerie; voir Brooke, « Van Horne et ses amis », fig. 7.10. 

34 Art Gallery of Ontario, E. R Taylor Research Library and Archives, 
Van Horne Family Fonds, CA OTAG SC065 (ci-apres VHFF) 4-6, 
4-5, 6-5 respectivement. Sur l’analyse de la collection Widener par 
Hofstede de Groot, voir Esmee Quodbach, « ‘The Last of the 
American Versailles’: The Widener Collection at Lynnewood 
Hall», Simiolus 29, n° 1/2, 2002, p. 79-80. 

35 Robinson a Van Horne 20 mars 1909,13 avril 1909 ; Van Horne a 
Robinson, 16 avril 1909, oil Van Horne suggere obligeamment des 
tableaux de leurs collections susceptibles de les interesser, mais 
prie Robinson « de ne pas me mentionner » dans la poursuite des 
negotiations. Loan Exhibition-1909-Hudson-Fulton Celebration- 
Dutch Section-Lenders-Van Horne, 1909, Office of the Secretary 
Records, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Archives. 

36 Le tableau de la collection Ross a ete vendu en 1927, n° 24 (1050 £); 
voir note 32. II est aujourd’hui a la National Gallery of Ireland 

(n° NGI.916) et nest plus accorde a l’artiste. 

37 Par exemple, l’exposition de 1894 du Lotos Club (voir note 13) 
comprenait des oeuvres pretees par Van Horne, par Angus, par 
David Morrice (1829-1914) et par William J. Learmont (1849-1907). 
Lexposition de peinture moderne fran^aise et americaine organisee 
par l’American Fine Arts Society de New York, Comparative 
Exhibition of Native and Foreign Art, 15 novembre-11 decembre 1904, 
comprenait des prets de Van Horne, d’Angus, de Drummond, de 
Ross, du docteur William Gardner (1845-1926) et d’Edward Black 
Greenshields (1850-1917). 

38 Van Horne a Clarke, 10 juillet 1909. Loan Exhibition-1909- 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration-Dutch Section-Lenders-Van Horne, 
1909, Office of the Secretary Records, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Archives. 

39 Le certificat-photo d’Hofstede de Groot est dans VHFF 8-14. 

40 Facture de Kleinberger a Van Horne, 30 mai 1909 (15 000 $US), 
VHFF 6-16. 

41 Bryson Burroughs (conservateur) a Van Horne, 15 juillet 1909 ; Van 
Horne a Burroughs, 23 aout 1909. Loan Exhibition-1909-Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration-Dutch Section-Lenders-Van Horne, 1909, 
Office of the Secretary Records, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Archives ; Burroughs a Van Horne, 15 juillet 1909 ; Burroughs a Van 
Horne, 24 aout 1909, VHFF 3-17. 

42 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/268828, 
consulte le 28 juillet 2018. Voir aussi C. Hofstede de Groot, 

« CEuvres de Rembrandt nouvellement decouvertes », Part flamand 
et hollandais, vol. 12, n° 12, juillet-decembre 1909, p. 168-70. 

43 Le vol a eu lieu le 4 septembre 1972 aux petites heures du matin. 
L’arrivee de lequipe du RRP, composee d’Ernst van de Wetering 
et de Simon Levie, etait prevue le 5 septembre. Simon Levie au 
directeur David G. Carter, 21 aout 1972. Deux ans plus tard, le 

23 avril 1974, un autre membre de lequipe du RRP, Josua Bruyn, a 
communique avec le musee pour savoir si l’oeuvre avait ete retrouvee 
car Levie, qui devait revenir a Montreal sous peu, esperait «etudier 
le tableau, chose impossible lors de sa precedente visite». Les deux 
lettres sont au Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal, dossier objet. 


44 Christian Tiimpel, Rembrandt, traduit par Jacques Duvernet, Paris, 
Albin Michel, 1986, cat. A124. Le jugement de Tiimpel a peut-etre 
ete influence par d’anciennes preoccupations de Bredius et Gerson 
qui, tout en maintenant l’attribution acceptee de longue date, ont 
note que le panneau provoquait chez eux un « malaise » 
inexplicable. A. Bredius, Rembrandt: The Complete Edition of the 
Paintings, revisee par H. Gerson, Londres, Phaidon, 1969, cat. 453. 

45 Facture de Knoedler a Van Horne, 18 novembre 1909. VHFF 6-19. 
Une annotation dans le livre d’inventaire de Knoedler indique que 
le tableau appartenait a parts egales a Knoedler et au marchand 
parisien Trotti. Voir http://archives. getty.edu:30oo8/getty_images 
/digitalresources/goupil/jpgs/gri_20i2_m_54_b5_203_mm.jpg, 
consulte le 30 aout 2018. 

46 VHFF 58-1, 56-9. 

47 Van Horne a Kleinberger, 11 juin 1910. VHFF 3-13. L’independance 
d’expert de Wilhelm Bode est actuellement reexaminee, mais a 
lepoque son jugement, de meme que ceux de Bredius, d’Hofstede 
de Groot, de Valentiner et de Berenson, etait juge inattaquable. 

Van Horne a bien re<;u le certificat-photo de Bode (VHFF 21) ainsi 
que de nombreux autres pour ses principals acquisitions des annees 
suivantes. Le tableau est aujourd’hui au Musee des beaux-arts de 
Montreal qui l’attribue a Bartolomeo Passerotti (n° 1945.904). 

48 Le cas de Widener, qui s’est retrouve proprietaire d’un certain nombre 
d’oeuvres discutables, dont certaines absolument fausses, a fait 
sensation. Voir Quodbach, « ‘The Last of the American Versailles’ », 
p. 42-96. Appele a Lynnewood Hall pour en evaluer la collection, 
Hofstede de Groot a profite de sa visite pour communiquer avec 

Van Horne et lui demander s’il pouvait venir voir sa collection 
(voir p. 310). 

49 VHFF 12-1 (137), 13-17 : « Signature fausse sans aucun doute. 

M. Bode affirme que le tableau est de Bol et qu’il a probablement 
ete peint dans l’atelier de Rembrandt. » Van Horne avait accepte 
l’attribution a Bol (deja suggeree par le vendeur) et prete sa toile 
pour l’exposition du Lotos Club en 1894 sous cette attribution (voir 
note 13): « Dans ce cas, le proprietaire a accepte de laisser la fausse 
signature. II a une belle oeuvre et il est satisfait. » Alfred Trumble, 

« Facts of the Fall Season », Collector, vol. 6, n° 1, i er novembre 1894, 
p. 2. L’inscription a disparu depuis. 

50 Londres, Rafael Vails Limited, 1991: Recent Acquisitions. Londres, 
Rafael Vails Limited, 1991, p. 20. Le tableau est reste dans la 
collection de Van Horne comme un « a la maniere de Ferdinand 
Bol », New York, Sotheby’s, 5 avril 1990, cat. 236. 

51 Voir note 2. 

52 Peter van den Brink et Jaap van der Veen, Jacob Backer (1608/9-1651), 
Zwolle, Waanders, 2008, n° A76. VHFF 12-1,1: « Hofstede de Groot 
(1909) l’attribue a Jacob Backer et cite une image de jeune gar<;on 
dans la collection de Steengrecht a La Haye [aujourd’hui au 
Mauritshuis] ... pas l’impression que soit de la meme main... 

M. Friedlaender (1909) ne pense qu’il s’agisse d’une oeuvre de 
jeunesse de Rembrandt, mais il la trouve trop belle pour etre un 
Jacob Backer. » Un auteur americain qui avait interroge Van Horne 
a declare qu’il avait compris que l’attribution pouvait« etre remise 
en question... meme s’il s’agit d’une oeuvre merveilleuse et puissante... 
apparemment bien superieure a n’importe quelle autre oeuvre d’un 
disciple de [Rembrandt]. » Marguerite H. Irwin, « Famous Pictures 
in Montreal: The Sir William Van Horne Collection », American 
Art News, vol 7, n° 14,1909, p. 6. Meme les pendants de la Wallace 
ont aujourd’hui perdu leur attribution et sont censes provenir de 
l’atelier de Rembrandt, The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/ 
explore/images/32627, consulte le 28 aout 2018. 

53 New York, Sotheby’s, 22 mai 1997, cat. 107. 

54 La carriere et la chute de Nardus ont ete documentees pour la 
premiere fois dans Jonathan Lopez dans « ‘Gross False Pretences’: 
The Misdeeds of Art Dealer Leo Nardus », Apollo, vol. 66, 
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decembre 2007, p. 76-83. Voir aussi la note 48. Je remercie Esmee 
Quodbach, directrice adjointe et redactrice en chef, Center for the 
History of Collecting, The Frick Collection, qui a entrepris un 
travail de recherche sur Nardus, d avoir partage avec moi certaines 
de ses observations en 2016. 

55 VHFF 6-15. La note du 15 decembre 1899 confirme la vente du 
12 novembre 1896. Le document, qui na pas ete redige sur un 
papier a en-tete d’affaires, identifie l’adresse des vendeurs comme 
« Astor Court Building, New York ». II fait partie d’un groupe de 
factures du genre documentant les oeuvres acquises par Van Horne 
de ce duo. Nardus et Van Gelder frequentaient les memes clubs et 
pendant quelques annees partageaient la meme adresse, 20 West 
34th Street ( Club Men of New York 1901-1902, New York, W. S. 
Rossiter, 1901, p. 544, 761). Bien que Van Gelder se soit toujours 
publiquement presente comme collectionneur et que son nom 
apparaisse comme tel dans les sources, la longue correspondance 
du VHFF indique clairement sa profession de marchand. Sa soi- 
disant collection presentee au somptueux Chateau Zeecrabbe etait 
une veritable salle de vente. 

56 Van Horne a Nardus, 31 janvier 1912, VHFF 5-4, figure parmi ces 
nombreux exemples. Merci a Esmee Quodbach d’avoir souligne les 
liens familiaux entre Nardus et Van Slochem (courriel a l’auteure, 

2 fevrier 2016). 

57 Selon certains, Van Horne etait reste « fidele » a Nardus apres la 
debacle de Widener et de Borden. Bien qu’il ait fermement conseille 
a Nardus et a Van Gelder de racheter leurs fautes, il semble que ses 
motifs aient ete plus guides par un sentiment dequite et de bonnes 
pratiques d’affaires que par un attachement personnel. Voir par 
exemple Van Horne a Van Gelder, 17 janvier 1912, VHFF 7-22. 

58 Seymour Slive, Frans Hals, Londres, Phaidon, 1970-1974, n os 109 
et 110. Les tableaux ont quitte la succession de Van Horne en 1973 
et change plusieurs fois de mains, le plus recemment lors d’une 
vente aux encheres (Christie’s, 6 decembre 2018, n° 10). The Maria 
Kerk at Utrecht de Salomon van Ruysdael, qui se trouve au Musee 
dart Agnes Etherington (n° 36-054), a fait partie de la collection de 
Van Horne. II avait ete vendu par Nardus vers 1908. VHFF 6-4. 

59 C. Hofstede de Groot, « Tableaux de Rembrandt nouvellement 
decouverts-II », Lartflamand et hollandais 18, n° 12,1912, p. 177. 

Voir aussi C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonne, vol. 6, cat. 
408. Les critiques de l’exposition parisienne, Grands et petits 
maitres hollandais du XVII e siecle, 28 avril-10 juillet 1911 ont 
systematiquement loue le tableau (cat. 123). La facture de Van 
Slochem (100 000 $US) et la correspondance sont dans VHFF 
51-10. Les certificats-photo et les attestations de Bode, Hofstede 
de Groot et Friedlaender sont dans VHFF 51-10 et VHFF 63-5. 

60 C. Hofstede de Groot, « Tableaux de Rembrandt nouvellement 
decouverts-II », p. 184. Voir aussi C. Hofstede de Groot, A 
Catalogue Raisonne, vol. 6, cat. 406. La correspondance et la 
facture sont dans VHFF 51-10. 

61 Van de Wetering, Corpus, sous cat. 276. La premiere version du 
tableau se trouve par pure coincidence au Musee d’art Agnes 
Etherington oil elle a recemment fait l’objet d’un don de la 
collection d’Alfred Bader; voir p. 315. 

62 Bruyn et coll., Corpus, vol. 1, cat. A36. Lbeuvre est listee en 1910 
dans Holman, « America’s Rembrandts », p. 885. 

63 Photocopie de l’inventaire en possession de l’auteure, p. 21. La 
disposition des oeuvres de la collection de la residence de Van 
Horne a ete entretenue avec devouement par sa fille, Adaline, 
apres la mort de son pere. 

64 La litterature indique systematiquement que Knoedler est a 
l’origine de l’achat de Wood, mais le registre d’inventaire de 
Knoedler nest pas clair a cet egard et ne mentionne pas son nom. 
De plus, Knoedler semble avoir partage la propriete de l’oeuvre 
avec une autre maison de New York, Roebel and Reinhardt 


Galleries. Voir http://archives.getty.edu:30oo8/getty_ images/ 
digitalresources/goupil/jpgs/ gri_2012_m_54_b6_244.jpg, consulte 
le 7 septembre 2018. 

65 Pour un aper^u des pratiques de collectionnement de Wood et son 
soutien a l’Art Gallery of Toronto, voir David McTavish, « From 
Rembrandt to Renoir in Toronto: Frank P. Wood’s Role as Private 
Collector, Public Advisor and Munificent Patron » dans Sheila D. 
Campbell, dir., The Private Collector and the Public Institution, 
Toronto, University of Toronto Art Centre, 1998, p. 12-32. 

66 Un recent compte rendu de l’histoire de ce tableau au musee 
Unterlinden est presente dans Hendrik Ziegler, « Wilhelm von 
Bode et le musee de Colmar », Histoire du musee d’Unterlinden et 
de ses collections: de la Revolution a la Premiere guerre mondiale, 
dir. Sylvie Lecoq-Ramond, Colmar, Societe Schongauer/Musee 
Unterlinden, 2003,300-15. La note 17 declare a tort que Wood a 
achete le tableau a une vente aux encheres en 1920. 

67 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/281571, 
consulte le 10 septembre 2018; voir aussi Van de Wetering, Corpus, 
cat. 305. 

68 The Rembrandt Database, http://rkd.nl/explore/images/35425, 
consulte le 10 septembre 2018 ; voir aussi Bruyn et coll., Corpus, 
vol. 3, cat. C114. 

69 Londres, Christie’s, Catalogue of the Final Portion of the Collection... 
of the Late Sir George Lindsay Holford, 17-18 mai 1928, cat. 35. Un 
exemplaire du catalogue avec annotations et prix conserve a la 
bibliotheque du Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal indique que le 
tableau a ete achete 31500 £ par le marchand Carroll, qui a peut-etre 
encheri pour le compte d’Eaton, alors directeur de l’Art Gallery of 
Toronto. LArt Gallery of Toronto a achete son Rubens, L elevation 
de la Croix (n° 906) a la meme vente (n° 37); l’annotation precise 

« Martin for Toronto, £5460 », autre exemple de croisement d’interets 
prives et institutionnels (voir note 8). 

70 Tiimpel, Rembrandt, cat. A113. 

71 Christopher Brown, Jan Kelch et Pieter van Thiel, Rembrandt: The 
Master and His Workshop, cat. exp., New Haven, Yale University 
Press ; Londres, National Gallery Publications, 1991, n° 75. La 
notice du catalogue a ete redigee par by Jan Kelch ; Christopher 
Brown a toujours conteste l’attribution, le plus recemment dans 

« The Carel Fabritius Exhibition in The Hague: A Personal View », 
Oud Holland, vol. 119, n° 2/3, 2006, p. 141-42. 

72 Toronto, Art Gallery of Toronto, Inaugural Exhibition, 29 janvier- 
28 fevrier 1926. Lexposition marque l’inauguration d’une nouvelle 
aile du musee fonde en 1900. Duveen a prete neuf tableaux dont 
Leporte-etendard de Rembrandt (n° 146), une oeuvre achetee un 
peu plus tard la meme annee par Jules Bache (aujourd’hui au 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, n° 49.7.35), et Autoportrait de lartiste 
esquissant, qui perdra plus tard son attribution (cat. 145). Vendue a 
un collectionneur de Californie, l’oeuvre est aujourd’hui aux Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco (n° 75.2.7). En 1940, Wood a fait 
don de son Van Dyck (cat. 148) a l’Art Gallery of Toronto (n° 2556). 
Dans le catalogue de l’exposition, les prets de Duveen sont regroupes 
dans une section separee avec ceux de Wood (y compris Dame avec 
un chien de tour), ce qui laisse a penser que le marchand et le 
collectionneur (qui faisait partie du conseil du musee et dont le 
nom figure parmi les organisateurs) se connaissaient deja bien. 

73 Toronto, Exposition nationale canadienne, Catalogue: Scottish 
Paintings, Water Colours and Sculpture, British Paintings...Old 
Masters, 28 aout-12 septembre 1931, cat. 113. 

74 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/6950, 
consulte le 13 septembre 2018. Pour le livre des ventes de Knoedler, 
voir http://archives.getty.edu:30oo8/getty_ images/digitalresources/ 
goupil/jpgs/gri_20i2_m_54_b8_i58.jpg, consulte le 14 septembres 2018. 
Par pure coincidence, le tableau vient aussi de la vente Holford 
(voir note 69), cat. 36, achete par Knoedler pour 50 400 £. Lbeuvre 
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fait partie d’un groupe de peintures hollandaises vendues a Oakes 
par Knoedler dans les annees 1930. 

75 Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Rembrandt Tentoonstelling, 13 juillet- 
13 octobre 1935, n° 10 ; Toronto, Art Gallery of Toronto, Rembrandt, 
12 janvier-4 mars 1951, n° 5. Ne en Amerique, Oakes avait fait 
fortune dans lexploitation des mines dor du nord de l’Ontario et ne 
vivait que sporadiquement a Toronto. Une fois etabli aux Bahamas, 
il sest fondu dans lentourage huppe de son gouverneur, le due de 
Windsor. II a ete horriblement assassine dans son sommeil. 

Laffaire, qui na jamais ete resolue, a ete suivie par les journaux du 
monde entier. 

76 Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, Special Guests, 9 mai 2018-15 
janvier 2019. Voir aussi The Rembrandt Database, 
https://rkd.nl/explore/images/ 6950, consulte le i er octobre 2018, et 
Leonore van Sloten et Lara Yeager-Crasselt, « Man with a Sword », 
dans The Leiden Collection Catalogue, dir. Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., 
https://www.theleiden collection.com/archive/, consulte le 13 
fevrier 2019. 

77 Durand-Greville, « La peinture aux Etats-Unis », p. 68. 

78 Le recent don de la collection de Michal et Renata Hornstein de 
quelque 70 tableaux de maitres anciens au Musee des beaux-arts de 
Montreal est une exception notable. Bien que ce fonds comprenne 
un certain nombre d’oeuvres hollandaises, les Hornstein netaient 
pas particulierement focalises sur Rembrandt et son cercle. 

79 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/233351, 
consulte le 23 octobre 2018; voir aussi Bruyn et coll., Corpus, vol. 4, 
cat. 22 et 127-32. 

80 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/46826, 
consulte le 17 octobre 2018. 

81 Bruyn et coll., Corpus, vol. 1, cat. C7. The Rembrandt Database, 
https://rkd.nl/ explore/images/232214, consulte le 17 octobre 2018. 

82 Myron Laskin, Jr. et Michael Pantazzi, dir., European and American 
Painting, Sculpture, and Decorative Arts, Ottawa, Musee des beaux- 
arts du Canada, 1987, p. 241-44. Le musee fonde son opinion sur 
son interpretation dune analyse dendrochronologique du support 
realisee en 1981 et sur un nettoyage plus recent. 

83 Montreal, Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal, Rembrandt et ses 
eleves, 9 janvier-23 fevrier 1969, p. 39. Lexposition a ete accueillie 
a lArt Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, 14 mars-27 avril 1969. 

84 David de Witt, The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish Paintings, 
Kingston (Ont.), Musee dart Agnes Etherington, 2008, p. 9-14; 

De Witt, The Bader Collection: European Paintings, Kingston 
(Ont.), Musee dart Agnes Etherington, 2014, p. 9-12. 

85 De Witt, Dutch and Flemish Paintings, n os 112,114,116. 

86 Ibid., n° 157. 

87 Le Pynas est Tun des trois tableaux pretes par des collections 
particulieres a lexposition de 1969 (voir note 83) qui sont plus tard 
entres dans la collection Bader : cat. 52 (comme Barent Fabritius, 
aujourd’hui Constantijn Daniel van Renesse), 61 (Govert Flink) 

et 103 (Pynas). 

88 De Witt, Dutch and Flemish Paintings, cat. 161. 

89 Ibid., cat. 163. 

90 Ibid., cat. 162. 

91 Ibid., cat. 164. 

92 The Rembrandt Database, https://rkd.nl/explore/images/205383 
et https://rkd.nl/explore/images/47937, respectivement consultes 
le 24 octobre 2018. 

93 Un exemple du mecenat de Bader est la recente publication basee 
sur une serie de conferences organisees au Bader International 
Study Centre de l’Universite Queens, chateau de Herstmonceux, 
East Sussex, G. B.: Stephanie Dickey, dir. Rembrandt and His Circle: 
Insights and Discoveries, Amsterdam, Amsterdam University 
Press, 2017. 


A droite: 

Rembrandt van Rijn, La mere de I'artiste assise a une 
table, de trois quart vers la droite (detail), c. 1631, 
eau-forte sur papier, 15.0 x 13.2 cm. Musee des beaux- 
arts de ['Ontario, Toronto. Don d'Esther et Sam Sarick 
(2006) (cat. 25) 
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(Euvres dans l’exposition 



Dans les notices du catalogue, la hauteur precede 
la largeur pour les dimensions des oeuvres. 

Les dimensions pour les estampes sont donnees 
selon la mesure des marques de plaques. 

Sauf pour les cas deceptions signalees, les oeuvres 
mentionnees sont exposees aux quatre galeries d'art. 















cat. 1 

Pieter Lastman 

(Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1583 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas r633) 

L’ange avec Manoah et sa femme 

1617 

huile sur bois 
35,r x 30,3 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don d’Isabel Bader, 2or9 (62-004.03) 

DANS LA DEUX IE ME edition de sa chronique de Leyde, 
Fhistorien Jan Jansz. Orlers ecrit que Rembrandt etudia la peinture 
d’histoire a Amsterdam aupres du « celebre peintre P. Lasjtjman 1 ». 
Apres sa formation dans son Amsterdam natal, Lastman setait 
rendu a Rome en 1602 pour s’impregner des realisations des 
maitres italiens de la Renaissance. Son retour a Amsterdam en 
1607 fut certainement un des grands moments de l’histoire de la 
peinture hollandaise du debut du XVII e2 , car grace a ^experience 
qu’il avait acquise a letranger, les artistes hollandais ont pu se 
familiariser avec la grandeur de Michelangelo di Buonarroti 
(1475-1564), de Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520) et la peinture 
contemporaine romaine. Lastman passa le reste de sa vie a 
Amsterdam, ou il fut un acteur important de la dynamique scene 
artistique. 

Cette peinture illustre un episode du livre des Juges (13:2-19) 
dans lequel Manoah et sa femme, les parents du legendaire 
Samson, apprennent qu’ils vont surmonter leur sterilite et avoir 
un enfant. Un ange apparait d’abord a la femme alors quelle est seule, 
et lui explique quelle va tomber enceinte. Celle-ci raconte son 
experience a Manoah, qui prie Dieu pour que l’ange reapparaisse. 
Dieu envoie a nouveau son messager. Celui sadresse alors au 
mari et a sa femme, et leur redit comment ils devraient elever 
leur fils extraordinaire. Bien que Pieter Lastman ait represente 
au moins a trois reprises le depart spectaculaire de l’ange a la fin 
de cette histoire (fig. 63), ici il depeint le dialogue prosaique entre 
le couple et l’ange. 

Rembrandt ne passera que six mois avec Lastman, en 
1624-1625, mais l’influence du maitre et de ses pairs sur le jeune 
artiste se fera sentir pendant des decennies 3 . L’interet de Lastman 
pour un moment rarement represente de l’Ancien Testament et 
le traitement humanisant qu’il en offre constituent des elements 
caracteristiques que Rembrandt integrera en tant que maitre 
independant 4 . La conversation nest pas une activite particu- 
lierement visuelle, mais Lastman l’illustre par la gestuelle oratoire 
de l’ange, sa proximite avec l’homme et la femme et le soin apporte 
a leur regard sur le visage du messager divin. A cette luddite 
gestuelle s’ajoute une remarquable monumentalite de la forme. 
Meme l’ange, dont la divinite nest revelee que dans des versets 
ulterieurs, est bien assis sur un rocher, les pieds devant et le coude 
plie, dans une pose resolument terrestre. Tout au long de sa 
carriere, Rembrandt conferera lui aussi une presence terrestre a 
ses personnages (fig. 6). En outre, les notions de « richesse et de 
variete 5 » — nettement evidentes ici dans le positionnement des 



personnages, avec Manoah, une main sur le coeur et l’autre dans 
celle de sa femme, qui en meme temps retient ses jupes, et les 
doigts pointes de l’ange — pour lesquelles Lastman etait repute, 
ont ete adoptees par Rembrandt a Leyde et par la suite (fig. 64). 

1 Jan Jansz. Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden, 2 e ed. rev., Delft, 
Andries Jansz. Cloeting; Leyde, Abraham Commelijn, 1641, p. 375. 
Comme le fait remarquer Martina Sitt, il s’agit de la premiere 
mention de Lastman en tant que maitre de Rembrandt. Voir 
Martina Sitt, « Pieter Lastman und Rembrandt—von der stummen 
Sprache des Korpers zur Verdichtung von Emotion », dans Martina 
Sitt, dir., Pieter Lastman: In Rembrandts Schatten?, cat. exp., 
Hambourg, Hamburger Kunsthalle; Munich, Hirmer, 2006, p. 72. 

2 Lastman a ete baptise « l’Apelle de notre temps » par le poete Joost 
van den Vondel. Voir Christian T. Seifert, « Pieter Lastman, 
Constrijcken history Schilder tot Amsterdam —kunstreicher 
Historiemaler zu Amsterdam », dans Sitt, Pieter Lastman, p. 14. 

3 Voir Christian Tiimpel, « Pieter Lastman and Rembrandt», dans 
Astrid Tiimpel et Peter Schatborn, Pieter Lastman: The Man Who 
Taught Rembrandt, cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum het 
Rembrandthuis; Zwolle, Waanders, 1991, p. 54-84. 

4 Rembrandt a traite ce sujet au moins a trois reprises : voir les 
dessins conserves au Nationalmuseum de Stockholm, a la 
Fondation Custodia de Paris et a la Galerie nationale d’Ecosse a 
Edimbourg. 

5 « Een rykdom en verscheidenheit », tel que cite dans Joost van den 
Vondel, « Lastmans Offerstaetsi van Listren. aen Ioannes Six », 
dans J. F. M. Sterck, H. W. E. Moller, C. G. N. de Vooys, C. R. de 
Klerk, B. H. Molkenboer, J. Prinsen J.Lzn., L. Simons, C. C. van de 
Graft, L.C. Michels et A.A. Verdenius, dir., De werken van Vondel. 
Vijfde deel 1645-1656, Amsterdam, De Maatschappij voor goede en 
goedkoope lectuur, 1931, <https://www.dbnl.org/tekst/vondooi 
deweo5_oi/vondooideweo5_oi_oo68.php?q=lystren#hli>, 
consulte le 26 fevrier 2019. 
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cat. 2 

Jacob Symonsz. Pynas 

(Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1592/1593 - Delft, Pays-Bas, v. 1650) 

La resurrection de Lazare 

1624 

huile sur bois 
22,7 x 35,5 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don du D r et M me Alfred Bader, 1981 (24-030) 

DANS CE TABLEAU petit mais dense, Jacob Symonsz. Pynas 
presente un des sujets de predilection des « prerembrandtistes », le 
groupe d artistes d’Amsterdam que Rembrandt aurait rencontre lors 
de son bref apprentissage aupres de Pieter Lastman (1583-1633). 
L’histoire de Lazare, la miraculeuse resurrection de 1 ’homme 
d’entre les morts, est relatee dans l’Evangile selon Jean (11:1-44). 
Ayant retarde son voyage a Bethanie apres avoir appris la maladie 
de Lazare par ses soeurs Marie et Marthe, le Christ decouvre a 
son arrivee que Lazare est deja mort. II se rend sur sa tombe et 
ordonne de retirer la pierre bloquant son entree. Apres avoir rendu 
grace a Dieu, le Christ secrit: « Lazare, leve-toi et marche », et le 
defunt sort du tombeau enveloppe dans son linceul. Ce recit du 
triomphe sur la mort proclame les vertus de la foi et de la loyaute. 

Lbeuvre porte la date de 1624, ce qui indique que le jeune 
Rembrandt l’a probablement vue pendant son sejour a 
Amsterdam. Durant sa periode leydoise, Rembrandt traite le sujet 
en peinture (fig. 65), en dessin (fig. 66) et en estampe (fig. 34), 
tout comme son proche collaborateur Jan Lievens (fig. 67). II 
integre souvent des elements directement tires de la version de 
Pynas. La main levee, la bouche ouverte et la posture campee du 
Christ, par exemple, sont manifestement inspirees de ce tableau. 
Cette conception du Christ rend bien la plenitude de la puissance 
divine de cet homme qui unit les mondes terrestre et celeste. 


Bien que Pynas et Lastman se specialised tous deux dans 
des compositions a plusieurs figures, les compositions de Pynas 
saverent plus dynamiques. Rembrandt n’a pas souvent eu recours 
a une orientation diagonale audacieuse comme dans ce tableau, 
mais ses oeuvres des annees 1620 et 1630 comportent frequem- 
ment un personnage agenouille ou assis de dos (cat. 14 et 18), ce 
qui permet de creer une illusion de profondeur spatiale. Cette 
strategic, rarement utilisee par Lastman, devait constituer pour 
le jeune Rembrandt une alternative interessante a la composition 
statique a deux niveaux privilegiee par son maitre. 

Pynas, qui a ete forme par son frere aine Jan et a fait sa carriere 
en Hollande, est decrit par le biographe Arnold Houbraken 
(1660-1719) comme le maitre de Rembrandt avant Lastman 1 . 
Cette declaration est certes intrigante — surtout si on compare 
ce tableau avec la production de Rembrandt a Leyde — mais il 
semble plus probable que celui-ci ait vu lbeuvre pendant son 
sejour dans l’atelier de Lastman. Le fait qu’il observait les oeuvres 
de ses collegues temoigne de sa vive curiosite, et le cercle d’artistes 
autour de Lastman lui a surement fourni amplement de 
« donnees » a sa collection mentale d’images 2 . 

1 Voir Arnold Houbraken, De Groote Schouburgh der Nederlantsche 
Konstschilders en Schilderessen, vol. 1, Amsterdam, Sara Sasbout 
Souburg, 1718, p. 254-55. 

2 Pour plus de details sur le groupe d’artistes autour de Lastman et 
sur le concept de banque de donnees visuelles, voir Eric Jan Sluijter, 
Rembrandt’s Rivals: History Painting in Amsterdam 1630-1650, 
Oculi, Studies in the Arts of the Low Countries, volume 14, 
Amsterdam/Philadelphie, John Benjamins, 2015, p. 14-19. 
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cat. 3 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Homme chantant 

v. 1624 

huile sur bois 
90,2 x 76,3 cm 

Musee d art Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don d’Alfred et Isabel Bader, 1991 (34-020.06) 

UN PERSONNAGE MASCULIN represente en buste, grandeur 
nature, est assis devant une pile de livres. Sa bouche ouverte et sa 
main droite levee, comme pour marquer la mesure, suggerent 
qu’il chante. Son regard est detourne du spectateur, possiblement 
vers un chanteur ou un musicien hors du cadre. Vigoureusement 
eclaire de la gauche, fhomme corpulent jette une ombre sur le 
fond uni. Sa presence physique est imposante, de son cou flasque 
a son crane veineux. Sa chemise saumon ajoute une touche de 
couleur vive a la palette autrement neutre du tableau. 

Jan Lievens, qui etait plus jeune et plus experiments que 
Rembrandt, connaissait vraisemblablement les dernieres tendances 
picturales en Italie. Non seulement il avait integre la clarte du geste 
et la theatralite que Lastman avait retenues du travail d’artistes 
tels qu’Adam Elsheimer (1578-1610) et de Caravage (1571-1610) a 
Rome 1 , mais il connaissait egalement l’interpretation de ces 
tendances par les artistes de la ville neerlandaise d’Utrecht. Dirck 
van Baburen (1594/1595-1624), par exemple, introduit la peinture 
en buste de musiciens dans le nord des Pays-Bas apres son retour 
d’ltalie vers 1621 2 , et son Jeune homme chantant (fig. 68) comporte 
de nombreuses similarites avec lbeuvre de Lievens 3 . La main 
posee sur le livre, la bouche ouverte et la legere inclinaison de la 
tete indiquent que l’homme est emu par son activite. 

Lievens, cependant, remplace le beau gar^on de Baburen par 
un homme age, instaurant de ce fait la fascination des personnages 
ages, qui predomineront dans son travail, de meme que dans 
celui de Rembrandt durant la periode leydoise. Ce dernier, rentre 
depuis peu de l’atelier de Lastman 4 , semble recourir au meme 
modele dans une posture comparable pour sa version d’un 
homme chantant (fig. 2). Lievens revele neanmoins sa maitrise 
du rendu du volume corporel par le traitement subtil de lombre 
et de la lumiere sur tout le corps et par son attention aux plis 
souples et a la richesse de la carnation. 

On sait depuis longtemps que Lievens fut une grande source 
de stimulation creative pour son jeune collegue au milieu des 
annees 1620. Le specialiste de Rembrandt Ernst van de Wetering 
a declare recemment que Lievens devait etre celebre a Leyde bien 
avant que Rembrandt choisisse la profession d artiste 5 . Si tel etait 
le cas, la rivalite amicale entre Rembrandt et Lievens en tant que 
maitres independants prend une tout autre dimension du point 
de vue de lambition et de lenergie professionnelle. 



1 Christian Tiimpel a relie ce personnage a un musicien dans le 
tableau de Pieter Lastman, David dans le Temple (1618, Herzog 
Anton Ulrich-Museum, Braunschweig). Le personnage de Lastman 
est egalement chauve, sa bouche est grande ouverte et sa main 
droite est levee. Voir Helen Bader, Selections from The Bader 
Collection, Milwaukee, Helen Bader, 1974, cat. 18. 

2 Liesbeth M. Helmus, « Musicians », dans Bernd Ebert et Lisebeth 
Helmus, dir., Utrecht, Caravaggio and Europe, cat. exp., Utrecht, 
Centraal Museum; Munich, Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, 
2018, p. 168. 

3 Pour plus de details sur la relation de Lievens avec les caravagistes 
d’Utrecht, voir Rudiger Klessmann, « Jan Lievens und die Utrechter 
Caravaggisten », Bulletin du musee national de Varsovie, vol. 37, 
n os 3/4,1996, p. 181-98. J. Douglas Stewart suggere plutot un lien 
avec le peintre de la cour flamande Pierre Paul Rubens (1577-1640); 
voir J. Douglas Stewart, « Before Rembrandt’s ‘Shadow’ Fell. 
Lievens, Van Dyck and Rubens: Some Reconsiderations », Mercury, 
vol. 2,1990, p. 42-47. 

4 Certains auteurs pensent que le tableau de Rembrandt date d’avant 
son apprentissage avec Lastman. Voir, par exemple, Roelof van 
Straten, Young Rembrandt: The Leiden Years, 1606 - 1632 , Leyde, 
Foleor, 2005, p. 29-30; Bernhard Schnackenburg, « Young 
Rembrandt’s ‘Rough Manner’: A Painting Style and Its Sources », 
dans Ernst van de Wetering et Bernhard Schnackenburg, dir., The 
Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, cat. exp., Kassel, Staatliche 
Museum Kassel, Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam, Museum 
het Rembrandthuis; Wolfrathausen, Edition Minerva, 2001, p. 100; 
et Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: 
Rembrandts Paintings Revisited—A Complete Survey, Dordrecht, 
Springer, 2014, p. 481. Pour plus de details sur les dernieres recherches 
sur Les Trois Musiciens (Allegorie de louie), voir Alexandra Libby, 
Ilona van Tuinen et Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., « Allegory of Hearing, 
Allegory of Smell, Allegory of Touch, from The Series of the Five 
Senses », dans Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., dir., The Leiden Collection 
Catalogue, <https://www.theleiden collection.com/archive/>, 
consulte le 2 avril 2019 . 

5 Voir Ernst van de Wetering, « The Leiden Period (1624-1631). 
Rembrandt’s Research of the Gronden », dans Corpus, p. 68. 
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cat. 4 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Saint Paul 

v. 1624-1625 
huile sur bois 
94,0 x 78,7 cm 

Musee d art Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don d’Alfred et Isabel Bader, 2006 (49-001) 

ASSIS DEVANT une table debordant de gros livres, un vieil 
homme a la barbe fournie fait une pause pour reflechir, la plume 
soulevee. Ses yeux baisses et son air concentre suggerent qu’il est 
plonge dans ses pensees. Derriere lui se trouve une bougie eteinte, 
seul article d’ameublement dans cette modeste piece, a part la 
table. La poignee de lepee qui fait saillie sous la pile indique que 
ce personnage frele est lapotre saint Paul, peut-etre en train decrire 
un des livres du Nouveau Testament. Dans sa meditation sur la 
puissance de l’inspiration divine, Jan Lievens a realise un tableau 
grandeur nature avec une palette remarquablement restreinte. 

Avant sa conversion au christianisme, Paul (v. 4 avant J.-C.- 
v. 64 apres J.-C.) etait un citoyen juif appele Saul de Tarse, et 
vivait pres de Jerusalem. Le livre des Actes (9:1-22) relate son 
experience revelatrice sur le chemin de Damas : apres avoir eu 
une vision du Christ ressuscite, il tombe de son cheval et perd la 
vue trois jours durant. Pendant ce temps, il jeune et demande a 
Dieu de le guider, mais c’est un autre fidele qui le pousse a se 
convertir au christianisme et a recevoir le bapteme. Il traverse 
ensuite la Mediterranee, laissant de nombreux ecrits qui prechent 
la parole chretienne. La bougie eteinte a droite du personnage 
est un motif courant qui designe la fin de lere de l’ancienne loi et 
le debut du regne du Christ. 

Bien que Paul fut un apotre ou un disciple du Christ, et non 
pas un des ecrivains de l’Evangile, cette representation est 
comparable a la serie des quatre evangelistes qui etait repandue 
au debut du XVII e siecle. Les caravagistes d’Utrecht ont souvent 
represente ces personnages determinants a grande echelle, et en 
buste (fig. 69), en leur donnant un caractere monumental. Lievens 
developpe et adapte le concept, probablement pour un public 
leydois 1 . Son attention particuliere aux livres — avec leurs pages 
epaisses aux bords abimes, soigneusement executees en faisant 
glisser le bout du pinceau dans la peinture humide, et leurs reliures 
de cuir souple — laisse croire qu’il connaissait bien les livres 
imprimes conserves dans la ville universitaire de Leyde. Comme 
la ecrit David de Witt 2 , la place qu’il donne aux volumes reflete 
l’importance qu’accordent les calvinistes neerlandais aux Saintes 
ficritures, mais les nombreux editeurs et libraires, ainsi que les 
professeurs d’universite, devaient aimer voir de telles allusions 
a leurs domaines d’activite aussi magnifiquement evoques. 
Compares aux natures mortes detaillees (fig. 70) de Jan Davidsz. 
de Heem (1606-1684), dans lesquelles les titres sont parfois lisibles, 
les gros livres indechiffrables de Lievens sont merveilleusement 
ambigus. 



1 L’historien leydois Jan Jansz. Orlers possedait une serie des quatre 
evangelistes de Lievens. Voir M. L. Wurfbain et R. E. O. Ekkart, 
Geschildert tot Leyden anno 1626, cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijke 
Museum De Lakenhal, 1976, p. 17. Il s’agit probablement de la serie 
conservee a Bamberg (v. 1626-1627, Museen der Stadt Bamberg, 
Bamberg). Dans cette serie egalement, le livre occupe une place 
centrale. Elle est reproduce dans Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., dir., 

Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, cat. exp., Washington, 
DC, National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee, Milwaukee Art Museum; 
Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 2008, cat. 9-10. 

2 David de Witt, « St. Paul », dans The Bader Collection: Dutch and 
Flemish Paintings, Kingston (Ont.), Musee dart Agnes Etherington, 
2008, p. 188; et David de Witt, « Saint Paul », dans Wheelock, Jan 
Lievens, p. 88. 
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cat. 5 

Attribue a Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Savant a la lueur d’une chandelle 

v. 1628-1629 
huile sur cuivre 
13,9 x 13,9 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don d’Isabel Bader, 2019 (62-004.02) 

ENTOU RE D'ATTRIBUTS savants tels que des livres et un 
grand globe terrestre, un vieil homme assis a une table ecrit avec 
une plume. Son front plisse indique une profonde concentration 
et les rides sur son visage sont accentuees par la lumiere qui 
emane de derriere un grand livre. Se decoupant en silhouette, 
l’ouvrage est ouvert devant lui. Une feuille de papier au texte 
illisible est epinglee au mur derriere lui. II se degage de cette 
scene un profond silence. 

Cette charmante peinture sur cuivre presente d’emblee de 
nombreuses caracteristiques de la production de Rembrandt de 
la fin des annees 1620 (fig. 71). Son petit format, sa palette limitee 
et son traitement de la lumiere, entre autres, concordent avec 
l’approche de lartiste entre 1627 et 1629. Sa Parabole de I’homme 
riche (fig. 72), realisee quelques annees plus tot, comporte aussi 
une source declairage cachee, mais sans les hardis contrastes 
d’ombre et de lumiere, dont decoule la palette restreinte, que Ton 
observe dans cette oeuvre. La pile de livres au premier plan, qui 
sert de repoussoir au protagoniste, annonce l’utilisation de livres 
en silhouette dans les annees a venir (fig. 73). Comme la remarque 
David de Witt, ce saint Paul est nettement plus melancolique 1 , ce 
qui porte a croire que le tableau a ete realise entre ceux de Berlin 
et de Nuremberg. 

Le savant est un sujet privilegie de Rembrandt durant lepoque 
de Leyde, ou pres du sixieme de ses peintures presente des livres 
ou lactivite de lire ou decrire. Comme il est indique dans cette 
publication, cela sexplique sans doute par la communaute 
intellectuelle associee a Funiversite et a l’industrie de l’imprimerie. 
Mais cette interpretation du savant entierement absorbe par son 
travail, indifferent a son environnement modeste, evoque la 
fervente energie intellectuelle de ceux qui sont consumes par la 
parole divine. Cette peinture s’inscrit egalement dans la lignee 
des apotres et des evangelistes, represents par Lievens dans la 
deuxieme moitie des annees 1620. 

La paternite de cette peinture, attribute a Rembrandt, a fait 
l’objet de vives discussions au cours du siecle dernier, surtout 
depuis la suppression des initiales GFD (pour Gerrit Dou) en 
1958 2 . Son attribution a Rembrandt, qui remonte a r773 3 , etait 
endossee dans les premieres decennies du XX e par les experts 
Cornells Hofstede de Groot et Abraham Bredius, jusqu a ce quelle 
soit refutee par Horst Gerson et Kurt Bauch 4 . La peinture ne 
figure pas dans le dernier volume du Corpus of Rembrandt 
Paintings , conformement a sa classification dbeuvre de deuxieme 
main, tel que letablit le premier volume publie en 1983 5 . 



Cependant, plusieurs details temoignent de sa grande qualite, 
comme la bande de couleur claire autour de la base du beret et la 
transparence des pages du livre eclaire de l’arriere. De plus, 
Finsolite support de cuivre nest pas sans lien avec la production 
de Rembrandt a cette epoque precise 6 . Ce sont la des arguments 
convaincants en faveur de l’attribution a lartiste, qui s’adonnait a 
lexperimentation et a la recherche dans les premieres annees de 
sa carriere. 

1 David de Witt, « A Scholar Writing by Candelight», dans The 
Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish Paintings, Kingston (Ont.), 
Musee dart Agnes Etherington, 2008, p. 270. 

2 Lettre de Josef Hasjinek, conservateur en chef des peintures au 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienne, datee du 8 septembre 1958. 
Conservee dans le dossier de l’oeuvre, Musee dart Agnes 
Etherington. 

3 Une gravure de Jean-Baptiste Pierre LeBrun, datee de 1970, 
reproduisant le tableau avant qu’il ne soit coupe dans sa partie 
superieure, identifie Rembrandt en tant qu’auteur. Pour une 
reproduction, voir De Witt, The Bader Collection, p. 270, fig. 164a. 

4 Ibid. 

5 J. Bruyn et coll. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research 
Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1, Boston/La Haye, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1982, cat. C18. Voir egalement Bob van den 
Boogert, « Man Writing by Candlelight, c. 1629/30 », dans Ernst van 
de Wetering et Bernhard Schnackenburg, dir., The Mystery of the 
Young Rembrandt, cat. exp., Kassel, Staatliche Museum Kassel, 
Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam, Museum het 
Rembrandthuis; Wolfrathausen, Edition Minerva, 2001, cat. 59. 

6 Parmi les oeuvres sur cuivre realisees par lartiste dans les annees 
1620, mentionnons Rembrandt riant (v. 1628, J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Los Angeles), Vieillefemmepriant (v. 1630, Residenzgalerie, 
Salzbourg, fig. 8), Autoportrait au beret (1630, Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm) et Soldat riant au gorgerin (v. 1629-1630, Mauritshuis, 

La Haye, fig. 7). Fait interessant, lartiste nest jamais revenu a la 
peinture sur cuivre apres la periode de Leyde. 
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cat. 6 


Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Tete de vieillard au chapeau 

v. 1630 

huile sur bois 
24,3 x 20,3 cm 

Musee d art Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don dAlfred et Isabel Bader, 2003 (46-031) 

REALISEE LORSQUE lartiste avait environ vingt-quatre ans, 
cette remarquable etude de caractere est un monument a lesthe- 
tique de la vieillesse. Rembrandt surpasse ici ses contemporains 
dans la representation des details : la minutieuse accumulation 
de peinture sur le front ride, les joues flasques, la barbe duveteuse 
et les sourcils touffus attirent lattention sur les signes de vieillis- 
sement du visage. L’interet particulier que montre Rembrandt 
pour la vieillesse apres avoir peint plusieurs etudes de son propre 
visage vers 1628-1629 (fig- 74) suggere que sa capacite d’observation 
est a son apogee. 

Bien que Rembrandt se soit represente a plusieurs reprises 
en peinture et en estampe au cours de la periode de Leyde, les 
etudes de caractere ( tronies ) comme celle-ci caracterisent son 
approche du marche local. fivoluant dans une ville oil les 
collections sont modestes 1 , Rembrandt choisit de ne pas rivaliser 
avec les portraitistes etablis, tels que Joris van Schooten (1587- 
1651) et David Bailly (1584-1657). A la place, il reinvente la tronie 
— conjointement avec son ami et competiteur Jan Lievens — 
comme produit destine au marche libre. Frequemment utilisee 
dans les ateliers au XVI e , la tronie etait un outil pratique qui 
servait de modele pour differents types de personnages dans des 
compositions plus importantes, comme le patriarche de FAncien 
Testament (fig. 75) ou la sage prophetesse. Contrairement aux 
portraits, qui sont des representations dune personne specifique 
realisees generalement sur commande, la tronie pouvait etre 
vendue a tout acheteur interesse par le modele. Elies etaient 
souvent de plus petit format que le portrait, de sorte quelles se 
vendaient a une fraction du prix, mais elles etaient tout aussi 
puissantes sur le plan emotionnel et pictural. Rembrandt a suscite 
les eloges des connaisseurs et des theoriciens, en particulier pour 
ses representations de personnages ages 2 . Le fait que Van Vliet 
ait reproduit cette tete a leau-forte (cat. 19) en temoigne egalement. 

Non seulement cette image temoigne dune evolution dans 
sa comprehension de la lumiere declinante et du modele du visage, 
mais elle nous renseigne egalement sur son processus de travail. 
La peinture est realisee sur un panneau de bois, par-dessus une 
autre composition (fig. 76) 3 . Bien que l’image sous-jacente soit 
difficile a lire, notamment a cause de nombreux sceaux de cire, 
la forme semble suivre les contours generaux de la representation 
visible, ce qui suppose qu’il sagit du meme personnage. On peut 
imaginer que le jeune artiste ne souhaitait pas sacrifier une piece 




x 

•mb. 


de bois de valeur pour une composition ratee. Ce genre de 
reutilisation de ses supports, aussi bien lorsqu’il travaille en 
peinture que sur papier, caracterise la demarche econome et 
creative de Rembrandt tout au long de sa carriere. 

1 Voir Mariet Westermann, « Making a Mark in Rembrandt s 
Leiden », dans Alan Chong, dir., Rembrandt Creates Rembrandt: 

Art and Ambition in Leiden, 1629-1631, cat. exp., Boston, Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum; Zwolle, Waanders, 2000, p. 28. A propos 
des collections de Leyde, voir lessai de Piet Bakker dans le present 
ouvrage, p. 294. 

2 « II a fait preuve de beaucoup d’ingeniosite, de patience et 
dexperience dans la representation des personnes agees, de leur 
peau et de leurs cheveux, de sorte que ses images s’approchent 
fortement de la vie ordinaire. » Cite dans Joachim von Sandrart, 

« Life of Rembrandt », dans Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, 
Baldinucci and Houbraken, traduit vers l’anglais par Charles Ford, 
Londres, Pallas Athene, 2007, p. 34. 

3 Pour plus de details sur la reutilisation de panneaux par Rembrandt, 
voir Christopher White et Quentin Buvelot, dir., Rembrandt by 
Himself, cat. exp., Londres, National Gallery; La Haye, Mauritshuis; 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1999, cat. 26. 
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cat. 7 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Tete de vieille femme de profit (La mere de Rembrandt) 

v. 1630 

huile sur bois 
43,2 x 33,7 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don dAlfred et Isabel Bader, 2005 (48-001) 

CETTE VIEILLE FEMME representee de profil regarde devant 
elle, les paupieres legerement abaissees sur ses yeux bruns et les 
fines levres entrouvertes. Elle degage la connaissance et 
lemerveillement spirituel, avec son visage nimbe de lumiere vive. 
Sur sa tete se trouve un voile vaporeux, translucide dans les zones 
blanches et presque miroitant dans les zones a motifs colores. Le 
contraste entre le voile delicat et la peau ridee est saisissant. 

Lassociation entre corps age et esprit pieux est repandue dans 
la litterature sur les etudes de caractere, en particulier sous la 
forme de la prophetesse Anne. Luc 2: 36-38 la decrit de la maniere 
suivante: 

II y avait aussi une prophetesse, Anne, fille de Phanuel, de 
la tribu dAser. Elle etait tres agee. Dans sa jeunesse, elle 
avait ete mariee pendant sept ans, puis elle etait devenue 
veuve et avait vecu seule jusqua quatre-vingt-quatre ans. 
Elle ne quittait jamais le Temple ou elle servait Dieu, nuit 
et jour, par le jeune et la priere. Elle arriva, elle aussi, au 
meme moment; elle louait Dieu et parlait de l’enfant a tous 
ceux qui attendaient que Dieu delivre Jerusalem 1 . 

Plutot que de recourir aux habituels signes de vieillesse — cheveux 
clairsemes, dents manquantes, verrues et poils sur le visage — 
Jan Lievens (ainsi que Rembrandt) met laccent sur la peau ridee 
et flasque de ses personnages ages. La precision hyperrealiste des 
plis et des rides de la peau est sans egale chez ses contemporains 
(fig. 77) 2 . Fait interessant, Constantijn Huygens, qui a ecrit les 
premieres lignes sur Lievens a la fin des annees 1620, mentionne 
que le tresorier du stathouderat de La Haye possedait un « portrait 
au visage grave et ride comme celui d’un philosophe 3 ». Ce sujet 
revetait sans doute un interet particulier a Leyde, ou 13 % des 
foyers avaient des veuves pour chefs de famille 4 . 

Alors que le personnage dans cette oeuvre pourrait representer 
lAnne biblique, le modele reel a quant a lui souvent ete associe a 
la mere de Rembrandt, Neeltgen Willemsdr. van Zuytbrouck 
(1569-1640). Cela traduit un desir resolument romantique de 
situer les modeles dans la famille de l’artiste 5 , mais cela explique 
aussi pourquoi cette femme apparait dans plus dune douzaine 
de peintures, gravures et dessins (fig. 78-79, cat. 8, 9, 24, 25) de 
lentourage leydois de Lievens et Rembrandt. Elle aurait servi de 
modele a Lievens, a Rembrandt, a Gerrit Dou et peut-etre meme 
a Isaac de Jouderville, ce qui confirme que ces artistes de Leyde 
etaient en relation constante. 



1 La Sainte Bible, Alliance biblique universelle, Paris, 2011. 

2 Erin Campbell parle de « signes de vieillesse dune precision 
presque scientifique » dans son analyse de ces details. Voir Erin J. 
Campbell, « Prophets, Saints and Matriarchs: Portraits of Old 
Women in Early Modern Italy », Renaissance Quarterly, vol. 63, 
n° 3, automne 2010, p. 820. 

3 Voir Christiaan Vogelaar, dir., Rembrandt & Lievens in Leiden. ’Een 
jong en edel schildersduo’/’a pair of young and noble painters’, cat. 
exp., Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 
1991, p. 133. 

4 Voir Volker Manuth et Marieke de Winkel, « The Artist’s Mother: 
Tradition, Reality and Image », dans Christiaan Vogelaar et 
Gerbrand Korevaar, dir., Rembrandts Mother: Myth and Reality, 
cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 
2005, p. 75 - 

5 David de Witt, « Profile Head of an Old Woman (“Rembrandt’s 
Mother”) », dans The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish 
Paintings, Kingston (Ont.), Musee d’art Agnes Etherington, 2008, 
p. 191-92. 
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cat. 8 

Artiste inconnu d’apres Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Tete de vieille femme 

v. 1630 

huile sur bois 
24,8 x 19 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don d’Isabel Bader, 2019 (62-004.01) 

UNE VIEILLE FEMME representee en buste de trois quarts 
regarde vers le bas avec un air melancolique. Son visage presente 
les traits de la vieillesse : des rides sur le front et autour des yeux, 
un nez pointu et des joues creuses par absence de dents 1 . Ce 
personnage nest pas seulement une etude de genre, celui de la 
vieille femme pieuse, mais aussi une symphonie de textures. Les 
plis de son chemisier blanc offrent un contraste saisissant avec sa 
cape double de fourrure, et le foulard brode apporte une touche 
de couleur sous son chapeau de fourrure noir. 

Comme il a ete signale, ce tableau est une des quatorze copies 
(fig. 80) d’apres un original perdu de Rembrandt 2 . Cela indique 
que lbeuvre servait abondamment dexemple dans la formation 
des apprentis. La pose ressemble beaucoup a celle de Tete de 
vieillard au chapeau conserve au Musee dart Agnes Etherington 
(cat. 6), bien que leclairage moins spectaculaire permette une 
certaine exploration dans le traitement du visage de la femme agee, 
en plus du raccourcissement et de la representation du volume 
du corps. Lapplication fine et subtile de la peinture laisse croire 
qu’il s’agit du travail de leleve de Rembrandt Gerrit Dou (fig. 81), 
qui a realise des etudes de caractere comparables et a egalement 
integre cette femme dans des compositions plus importantes. 

Ce modele apparait dans de nombreuses autres peintures et 
gravures du cercle de Rembrandt (cat. 7, 9, 24, 25), que ce soit 
pour des etudes de personnages isoles ou des compositions plus 
complexes. II s’agit manifestement d’une citoyenne de Leyde, 
peut-etre meme une parente de Rembrandt ou de Lievens 3 . 
Comme la deja declare l’ancien directeur du Musee Mauritshuis 
a La Haye, ce modele « devait etre d’une patience infinie pour 
avoir accepte de poser si souvent dans de si nombreuses 
postures 4 ». Cette remarque rend compte des exigences de l’artiste 
envers le modele et temoigne du lien profond qui devait unir 
cette femme et Rembrandt. 



1 Aki C. L. Beam, « ’Should I as Yet Call you Old?’ Testing the 
Boundaries of Female Old Age in Early Modern England », dans 
Erin Campbell, dir., Growing Old in Early Modern Europe: Cultural 
Representations, Burlington (Verm.), Ashgate, 2006, p. 102. 

2 David de Witt, « Old Woman », dans Christiaan Vogelaar et 
Gerbrand Korevaar, dir., Rembrandt’s Mother: Myth and Reality, 
cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 
2005, p. 126. 

3 II est peu probable que ce soit la mere de Rembrandt, Neeltgen 
Willemsdr. van Zuytbrouck (1569-1640), qui aurait eu environ 
soixante-et-un ans au moment de la realisation du tableau original. 
Pour plus de details sur les dernieres speculations concernant son 
identite, voir Dickey dans cette publication, 291. 

4 Charlotte Rulkens, « Study of an Old Woman », Rembrandt and the 
Mauritshuis, cat. exp., La Haye, Mauritshuis; Zwolle, Waanders, 
2019, p. 50. 
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cat. 9 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Tete d’une vieille femme : “La Mere de Rembrandt” 

v. 1628 

craie sur papier jaune 

Expose a Kingston seulement 
10,8 x 8,5 cm 

La Collection Leiden, New York (JL-103) 

FRUIT D'UNE REMARQUABLE combinaison de craie rouge 
et noire, ce dessin represente la vieille femme qui a servi de 
modele a de nombreux artistes de Leyde. Elle apparait les epaules 
legerement courbees, presque de front, le regard impassible. Le 
trace a la craie rouge reproduit les nombreuses rides du menton, 
des joues et du front au moyen de traits fins. Pour le turban a 
motifs sur la tete de la femme, Lievens recourt a des traits plus 
larges, de meme que pour l’ombre noire sur son epaule gauche. 
Lartiste renforce egalement certaines zones par l’ajout de craie 
noire, accentuant le contour du couvre-chef et des vetements 1 . 
Ces traits vifs et assures font preuve d’audace. 

Le dessin a la craie rouge et noire est une technique que 
Lievens et Rembrandt auraient apprise de leur maitre Pieter 
Lastman (fig. 82) au debut des annees 1620. Beaucoup de ces 
oeuvres peuvent etre mises en rapport avec des peintures 2 , ce qui 
porte a croire que les apprentis de Lastman devaient realiser des 
etudes preparatories au moyen de cette technique. Bien que le 
present dessin ne soit associe a aucun tableau, il existe des etudes 
de caractere du meme modele en peinture (cat. 7-8). 

Les deux artistes ont revisite la technique a la fin des annees 
1620 (fig. 83), mais ne font utilisee que pour quelques etudes. Cet 
interet semble etre le fait d’un retour global aux leqons tirees de 
Lastman 3 , comme on l’observe dans lbeuvre de Rembrandt entre 
son retour a Leyde, en 1625, et 1628 environ 4 . Comme ils 
pratiquaient leur art en etroite collaboration, Rembrandt et 
Lievens ont du avoir de nombreuses discussions sur les sources 
d’inspiration, les techniques et les effets recherches. La presence 
de ces dessins a la craie dans leur production respective temoigne 
de ces echanges formateurs. 



1 Un dessin du Stadelsches Kunstinstitut (n° 3295) attribue a Lievens 
presente les memes deux couleurs dans un rapport inverse. Voir 
Hans Schneider et R. E. O. Ekkart, Jan Lievens: Sein Leben und 
seine Werke, Amsterdam, B. M. Israel, 1973, cat. Z112; et Christiaan 
Vogelaar et Gerbrand Korevaar, dir., Rembrandts Mother: Myth and 
Reality, cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijke Museum De Lakenhal, Zwolle: 
Waanders 2005, cat. 13. Le dessin est plus recemment repertorie 
dans Peter Schatborn, « Head of an Old Woman: ‘Rembrandt’s 
Mother’ », dans Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., dir., The Leiden Collection 
Catalogue, <https://www.the leidencollection. com/archive>, 
consulte le 23 mars 2019. 

2 Pour plus d’exemples, voir Astrid Tumpel, Christian Tumpel et Peter 
Schatborn, dir., Pieter Lastman: The Man Who Taught Rembrandt, 
cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1991, cat. 30-33; 
et Christian Tico Seifert, Pieter Lastman, Petersberg, Michael 
Imhoff, 2011, p. 177-215. 

3 Voir Christian Tumpel, « Pieter Lastman and Rembrandt», dans 
Tumpel, Tumpel et Schatborn, Pieter Lastman, p. 55-65. 

4 Notons que Rembrandt a realise plusieurs dessins a la craie rouge 
d’apres des compositions entieres de Lastman dans les annees 1630. 
Certains d’entre eux pourraient figurer parmi les dessins a la craie 
rouge mentionnes dans l’inventaire de 1656 de Rembrandt. Voir 
Walter L. Strauss et coll., The Rembrandt Documents, New York, 
Abaris, 1979, doc. 1656/12. 
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cat. 10 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Le denier de Cesar 

1629 

huile sur bois 

Expose a Kingston seulement 
41,8 x 32,8 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts du Canada, Ottawa, achat 1967 (15231) 

DANS UN VASTE espace probablement sacre, caracterise par 
une grande colonne et un escalier en colima^on, le Christ preche 
a un groupe de pharisiens et d’herodiens (Matthieu 22:16-21, 
Marc 12:13-17 et Luc 20:20-26). Ils lui demandent si les Juifs 
doivent payer le tribut a lempereur romain. Le Christ, conscient 
que la reponse a une telle question ne peut que deplaire aux Juifs 
et aux autorites romaines, demande en retour quelle effigie porte 
le denier romain. A leur reponse « Cesar », il retorque : « Eh 
bien ! rendez a Cesar ce qui est a Cesar, et a Dieu ce qui est a 
Dieu 1 », satisfaisant ainsi les deux parties. 

Lattribution de cette peinture a longtemps ete incertaine 2 , 
mais de recentes analyses dendrochronologiques permettent den 
attribuer la paternite a Rembrandt 3 . On a deja note que la scene 
est structurellement similaire a celles de plusieurs tableaux du 
maitre, comme Judas rendant les trente deniers (fig. 6) et La 
chanson de Simeon (fig. 42), ainsi que leau-forte Le Christ discutant 
avec les Docteurs de la Loi: la petite planche (cat. 17). Les 
personnages voutes et enturbannes sont certes conformes a 
Interpretation des types de LAncien Testament par Rembrandt 
et les artistes de son entourage vers 1630, mais leurs poses et leurs 
gestes peu varies infirment Lattribution au maitre. De plus, le 
visage impassible, la main tendue et la tunique sans relief du 
Christ suggerent une comprehension de sa maniere, mais une 
incapacity a l’imiter parfaitement. Bien que Lartiste fran^ais 
Jacques des Rousseaux (v. 1600-1638) ne soit pas connu pour 
avoir peint des tableaux d’histoire de ce format, il y a certaines 
similitudes entre le tableau d’un apotre qui lui est attribue et 
langle etrangement obtus de la tete du Christ 4 . 

Hormis lattribution, le tableau revele lapproche compo- 
sitionnelle des sujets bibliques par Rembrandt pendant la periode 
de Leyde. Vers 1625, il emploie la structure a deux niveaux (fig. 84) 
typique de Pieter Lastman dans ses peintures du milieu des annees 
1620, mais il passe peu a peu a une structure plus dynamique, ou 
il place les personnages en demi-cercle autour dune figure centrale. 
Cette organisation concentree, qui permet de representer une 
multitude de reactions a une action centrale, se diversifie a 
Amsterdam. Apres setre consacre a des compositions serrees a 
Lepoque de Leyde, lartiste explorera la richesse des reactions 
humaines dans ses compositions des annees 1630 et 1640 (fig. 85). 

1 Matthieu 22:21, La Sainte Bible, Alliance biblique universelle, Paris, 2011. 

2 Josua Bruyn et coll. (Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research 

Project), A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1, Boston/La Haye, 

Martinus Nijhoff, 1982, cat. C7. Voir egalement Hilliard Goldfarb, 



« The Tribute Money », dans Alan Chong, dir., Rembrandt Creates 
Rembrandt: Art and Ambition in Leiden 1629-1631, Boston, Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum; Zwolle, Waanders, 2000, cat. 11; et 
Marieke de Winkel, « The Tribute Money », dans Ernst van de 
Wetering et Bernhard Schnackenburg, dir., The Mystery of the 
Young Rembrandt, cat. exp., Kassel, Staatliche Museum Kassel, 
Gemaldegalerie Alte Meister; Amsterdam, Museum het 
Rembrandthuis; Wolfrathausen, Edition Minerva, 2001, n° 34/I. 

3 Christopher Etheridge et Stephen Gritt, du Musee des beaux-arts du 
Canada, confirment Lattribution a Rembrandt en se basant sur 
diverses analyses techniques. Ils affirment quau moment oil lanalyse 
dendrochronologique a ete realisee, le modele utilise par le D r Peter 
Klein supposait un nombre moyen de cernes plus eleve, ce qui laissait 
croire a un plus grand ecart entre le dernier anneau de croissance 
enregistre et le moment d’utilisation du panneau. A lepoque, le 

D r Klein estimait que la date de 1629 etait possible, mais a son avis 
statistiquement peu probable. Depuis, l’amelioration des donnees 
et des connaissances a permis d’affiner le modele de datation de 
1 abattage, les statistiques concernant les cernes d’aubier et le temps 
de sechage. Il est dorenavant parfaitement raisonnable d’envisager une 
date d’utilisation apres le milieu des annees 1620. En outre, plusieurs 
panneaux de cette periode de la production de Rembrandt presentent 
des profils dendrochronologiques semblables. La radiographie recente 
et, plus encore, la reflectographie infrarouge montrent que la 
genese du tableau est aussi caracteristique de lartiste. L’architecture 
est modifiee en cours de processus — comme le fait Rembrandt 
dans Judas rendant les trente deniers (fig. 6). De plus, les dessins et 
estampes de lepoque temoignent des difficultes qu’il eprouve a 
rendre l’architecture et lespace; le desequilibre qui en resulte s’observe 
dans d’autres oeuvres de la periode. Lanalyse des images a fort 
grossissement et des radiographies permet a Etheridge et Gritt 
d’affirmer que l’aspect general de la surface et de la matiere picturale, 
ainsi que la touche, est tout a fait caracteristique des premieres oeuvres 
de Rembrandt. Enfin, la peinture a ete analysee par l’lnstitut canadien 
de conservation au cours des annees 1990 et a ete jugee totalement 
compatible avec lapproche de Lartiste (courriel, 2 mai 2019). 

4 Pour une illustration en couleur du tableau, recemment attribue a 
Jan Lievens, voir Bernhard Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and 
Rival of the Young Rembrandt, traduit vers l’anglais par Kristin Lohse 
Belkin, Petersberg, Michael Imhof, 2016, cat. 3. Mentionnons qu’il a 
egalement ete attribue a Willem de Poorter (1608-v. 1650) et a Paulus 
Lesire (1611-1654). Voir Goldfarb, « The Tribute Money », cat. 11. 
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cat. 11 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

La presentation an Temple 

v. 1630-1631 
huile sur toile 
48.3 x 55.9 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don dAlfred et Isabel Bader, 2014 (57-001.19) 

CETTE PEINTURE represente un grand pretre assis sur une 
estrade, vetu dune tuniquedoreechatoyante. IIrecitedes versets 
sacres tires d’un livre ouvert pose sur ses genoux. Derriere lui, 
un garde serieux tient une crosse impressionnante. A gauche, 
on aper^oit un brasero fumant et un homme penche sur une 
balustrade pour observer la scene qui se deroule en contrebas. 
Le sujet de son attention se trouve dans la partie inferieure gauche: 
Simeon, barbu, tenant dans ses bras FEnfant Jesus entoure d’un halo. 

Cette scene tiree de levangile selon Luc (2:25-35) relate 
Fhistoire de la presentation de FEnfant Jesus au temple. Selon la 
coutume, les gar^ons qui venaient de naitre devaient etre amenes 
au temple local pour etre officiellement introduits dans la religion 
juive. Leur naissance en bonne sante devait egalement etre celebree 
par un sacrifice, generalement de deux colombes. Marie et Joseph 
se rendirent a Jerusalem pour accomplir ce rite et, lorsqu’ils 
entrerent dans le lieu sacre, ils furent accueillis par le vieux 
Simeon. L’homme pieux, a qui le Saint-Esprit avait annonce qu’il 
verrait le Messie avant de mourir, prit lenfant dans ses bras et le 
proclama sauveur. A Forigine, cette peinture etait plus grande 
(fig. 86) et comprenait les figures de Marie et de Joseph 1 . 


Lievens a explore le theme de Simeon et de FEnfant Jesus 
plus tot dans sa carriere (fig. 87) 2 , a une echelle plus grande que 
nature, ce qui, selon Constantijn Huygens, est caracteristique de 
son style 3 . Cependant, il travaillait parfois a plus petite echelle 
pendant la periode de Leyde 4 . Le present tableau montre a quel 
point Lievens sest inspire de leau-forte de Rembrandt (fig. 88), 
ou on retrouve la figure imposante du garde avec la crosse, le 
brasero fumant et le halo autour de la tete de FEnfant Jesus. Les 
echanges creatifs entre les deux artistes ont alimente leurs 
realisations respectives tout au long de leur sejour a Leyde 5 . 

1 David de Witt precise que le tableau a ete coupe un certain temps 
avant 1929. Voir David de Witt, « The Presentation in the Temple », 
dans The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish Paintings, Kingston 
(Ont.), Musee dart Agnes Etherington, 2008, p. 193. 

2 Voir egalement la version realisee vers r625, reproduite dans 
Werner Sumowski, Gemalde der Rembrandt-Schiiler, vol. 3, Landau, 
Pfalz, PVA, 1983, fig. 1223. 

3 « Tout ce que son jeune esprit cherche a reproduire doit etre 
magnifique et noble. Plutot que de representer son sujet dans sa 
taille reelle, il opte pour une plus grande echelle. » Cite dans 
Christiaan Vogelaar, dir., Rembrandt & Lievens in Leiden. 'Een jong 
en edel schildersduo/'a pair of young and noble painters’, cat. exp., 
Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 1991, 

p. 132. 

4 Voir, par exemple, les copies d’apres Isaac et Esau et Susanne et les 
vieillards, cat. 34 et 35, dans Christiaan Schuckman, Martin 
Royalton-Kisch et Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: 

A Collaboration on Copper, cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum het 
Rembrandthuis, 1996. 

5 Ce tableau a probablement appartenu a Rembrandt, comme 
l’affirment plusieurs, dont Jasper Hillegers. Cela expliquerait ses 
nombreuses similitudes avec une gravure sur le meme sujet realisee 
par Rembrandt vers 1654. 
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cat. 12 

Disciple de Gerrit Dou 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1613 - Leyde, Pays-Bas 1675) 

Saint Jerome dans le desert 

XVII e siecle 
huile sur toile 
78 x 60 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don dAlfred et Isabel Bader, 2014 (57-001.02) 

UN HOMME CHAUVEet barbu sarrete pour reflechir devant 
un grand livre ouvert, sa plume posee sur les levres. Lbuvrage est 
appuye sur divers objets, dont un crucifix, une grande echarpe, 
un sablier et d’autres livres. Ces derniers evoquent la nourriture 
de lame, tandis que le panier d’aliments et la gourde deau visibles 
a l’arriere-plan symbolisent la nourriture du corps. Lenviron- 
nement dans lequel il se trouve est ambigu, bien que la souche 
d’arbre, la vigne en surplomb et les herbes au sol indiquent qu’il 
est a lexterieur. La lumiere concentree est vraisemblablement 
dessence divine. 

Comme la souligne Werner Sumowski 1 , plusieurs compo- 
santes de ce tableau sont inspirees dune eau-forte de Jan van 
Vliet sur le meme sujet, realisee d’apres une oeuvre perdue de 
Rembrandt (fig. 89). La vigne symbolisant le Christ, divers 
elements de la nature morte, le grand livre, la natte et le lion 
rappellent tous lestampe de Van Vliet 2 . L’auteur de ce tableau 
illustre les differents attributs de saint Jerome en combinant les 
representations traditionnelles de celui-ci en tant quascete dans 
le desert et en tant querudit. Lartiste Gerrit Dou fut leleve de 
Rembrandt a Leyde, ou il passa le reste de sa vie. II realisa quelques 
tableaux de saint Jerome (fig. 90) au cours de sa carriere 3 , 
employant sa « maniere fine » caracterisee par de minuscules 
coups de pinceau. Bien que l’attribution du present tableau fasse 
debat, Fred Meijer a releve des similitudes avec lbeuvre de Pieter 
Hermansz Verelst (v. 1618-v. 1678), un eleve de Dou 4 . 

Labsence notable d’ornements catholiques, comme le crucifix 
qui figure dans la gravure de Van Vliet, et l’insistance mise sur 
Jerome en tant quecrivain a tout pour plaire au milieu universitaire 
protestant de Leyde. Le role de traducteur de Jerome (v. 347-420) 
— qui a traduit le texte hebreu de l’Ancien Testament et le texte 
du Nouveau Testament en latin (la Vulgate), plus precis sur le 
plan linguistique — et d’exegete de la Bible reflete celui des 
nombreux theologiens de l’universite. En outre, lbuvrage que le 
saint contemple etablirait un parallele avec l’industrie de ledition. 
Avec cette image d’un saint Jerome penseur et ecrivain, l’auteur 
de ce tableau a certainement trouve un public receptif a Leyde. 



1 Werner Sumowski, Gemalde der Rembrandt-Schiiler, vol. 5, Landau, 
Pfalz, PVA, 1989, n° 3061. 

2 Le lion, dont la tete est difficile a discerner dans le coin inferieur 
gauche, pourrait etre un ajout ulterieur. Pour plus de details sur ce 
motif, voir David de Witt, « St. Jerome in the Wilderness », dans 
The Bader Collection: Dutch and Flemish Paintings , Kingston 
(Ont.), Musee dart Agnes Etherington, 2008, p. 22. 

3 Voir egalement le tableau de Minneapolis : Un ermite en priere, 
1670, huile sur bois, Minneapolis Institute of Art, Minneapolis 
(n° 87-11). 

4 De Witt, The Bader Collection, p. 22. 
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cat 13 

Isaac de Jouderville 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas v. 1613 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas v. 1648) 

Minerve 

v. 1631 

huile sur bois 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
43.5 x 35.6 cm 

Denver Art Museum, Denver 

Don de la Fondation Bonfils (1959.114) 

UNE JEUNE FEMME etudie avec concentration, assise a une 
table, entouree d’objets savants. Sa tenue vestimentaire est 
etonnamment somptueuse pour le contexte. Elle porte des perles 
au cou et dans les cheveux, ainsi qu’une cape magnifiquement 
brodee et attachee par un fermail d’orfevrerie. Pres du livre quelle 
lit se trouvent une plume et un encrier derriere lequel sont 
disposes une echarpe, un luth et d’autres livres. Dans la penombre 
d’un espace en retrait a l’arriere-plan, on aperqoit deux globes 
terrestres et un grand bouclier suspendu orne du visage de 
Meduse. La riche palette aux couleurs de pierres precieuses, a 
laquelle s’ajoutent les broderies dorees de la cape et de la nappe, 
donne beaucoup declat au tableau. Le personnage represente est 
Minerve, la deesse romaine de la sagesse et de la guerre. 

De par son theme et sa facture, ce tableau rappelle la Minerve 
de Rembrandt (fig. 91), qui montre egalement la deesse vetue 
dune cape brodee assise a une table devant un grand livre pose 
sur un luth et un bouclier arborant la tete de Meduse. Le maitre 
a realise plusieurs peintures representant un personnage en pied 
dans un interieur au cours de cette periode, notamment Saint 
Paul en prison (fig. 14), L’artiste dans son atelier (fig. 20) et 
Lamentations de Jeremie sur la destruction d’Israel (fig. 75), ou on 
observe une attention de plus en plus grande aux materiaux riches, 
aux surfaces reflechissantes et aux poses compliquees. Lbeuvre 
de Jouderville s’inscrit parfaitement dans cette chronologie, 
puisqu’il est entre a l’atelier de Rembrandt en 1629 1 . 

Meme s’il pourrait s’agir de la Minerve de Rembrandt ayant 
appartenu au stathouder de La Haye 2 , la deesse etait certes un 
sujet tout indique pour une ville universitaire comme Leyde. 
Guillaume d’Orange a decrit l’universite, fondee a Tissue du siege 
violent de la ville par les Espagnols en 1574, de pilier et de bastion 
de la liberte. Minerve aurait done eu une double fonction en tant 
que symbole des aspirations savantes de la seule universite des 
Provinces-Unies et rappel du conflit a Torigine de sa fondation 3 . 
Cette representation par Jouderville dune deesse studieuse plutot 
que guerriere reflete le milieu intellectuel universitaire dans toute 
son elegance. 



1 Cette oeuvre qui, comme celle de Dublin (fig. 22), temoigne du 
savoir-faire de Jouderville vers 1629-1630, indique qu’il aurait suivi 
une formation avant dentrer a Tatelier de Rembrandt. 

2 « 89 Een stuck schilderij de Melancolij, sijnde een vrouw sittende 
op eenen stoel aen een taeffel daerop liggende boecken, een luyt 
ende andere instrumenten, door Jan Lievensz ». Voir Walter L. 
Strauss et coll., The Rembrandt Documents, New York, Abaris, 1979, 
doc. 1632/3. Pour une analyse de l’oeuvre, voir Josua Bruyn et coll. 
(Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research Project), A Corpus of 
Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 1, Boston/La Flaye, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1982, p. C9. 

3 Minerve, ou Pallas Athena, figure sur le sceau original de 
l’universite fondee en 1575. Comme le note M. W. Jurrianse, il existe 
encore aujourd’hui des empreintes de cire rouge du sceau original, 
mais pas la matrice. Voir Jos M. M. Hermans et Marc Nelissen, dir.. 
Charters of Foundation and Early Documents of the Universities of 
the Coimbra Group, Louvain, Leuven University Press, 2005, p. 62. 
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cat. 14 

Ecole de Leyde, possiblement Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Deux vieux hommes debattant 


v. 1630 

huile sur bois 
39,1 x 31,9 cm 

La Collection Leiden, New York (GD-101) 

DEUX VI El LLARDS discutent au coin d’une table. Leurs 
postures et leurs expressions temoignent clairement de Fintensite 
de leur dialogue: le personnage en rouge est appuye sur sa chaise, 
la main gauche fermement posee sur la hanche, tandis que son 
interlocuteur, vetu de vert, est penche en avant, les yeux ecarquilles 
et la bouche ouverte en signe d’incredulite. Le caractere savant 
de leur discussion est evoque par le grand livre ouvert, suggerant 
qu’ils debattent sur un passage biblique, ainsi que plusieurs par 
les autres ouvrages et parchemins sur la table. Au mur, derriere 
les deux hommes, se trouve ce qui semble etre un grand miroir 
ovale qui reflete la table. 

Cette peinture est intimement liee a une des premieres oeuvres 
de Rembrandt, Deux savants discutant (fig. 92), de 1628. La 
disposition des deux hommes, l’un en profil fuyant et l’autre de 
face, fait echo au tableau de Melbourne, tout comme la 
predominance des livres. Toutefois, le present tableau, avec sa 
table en angle disparait un fond sombre, n’a pas la force de celui 
de Melbourne. 

Le tableau de Melbourne a ete identifie comme etant Saint 
Pierre et saint Paul discutant 1 , un sujet decrit dans FEpitre aux 
Galates (2:11—14) 2 . Le deuxieme chapitre du texte porte 
essentiellement sur la necessity que les chretiens acceptent les 
principes de la vie juive. Paul, qui a amorce la discussion et qui 
croyait que la foi a elle seule suffisait, est reconnaissable a sa 
longue barbe; Pierre, qui croyait que la redemption des chretiens 
ne pouvait avoir lieu que dans le respect des lois du juda'isme, 
apparait de dos. Paul pointe un passage du livre sur les genoux 
de Pierre pour etayer son argument. 

Bien que le present tableau naffiche pas les gestes clairs et la 
puissance narrative de celui de Melbourne, le debat sur les 
principes theologiques s’y fait sentir, particulierement dans le 
contexte du premier tiers du XVII e siecle. Ce debat, axe sur la 
foi et son role dans le salut, fait nettement echo au differend 
opposant les remonstrants et les contreremonstrants issus de 
Funiversite a Leyde. Ce conflit eut de graves consequences 
politiques pour la ville et la republique naissante en 1617 et 1618. 
Si les grands tableaux {Dernier jugement [verso], v. 1527, Museum 
De Lakenhal, Leyde) et estampe (fig. 93) de Lucas van Leyden 
(1494-2533) representant saint Pierre, protecteur de Leyde, et 
Saint Paul ont certainement influence la conception de cette 
peinture, les vetements contemporains, notamment les calottes 
et les collerettes plates en lin, lui conferent un style caracteristique 
du XVII e siecle. 





1 Christiaan Tumpel, « Studien zur Ikonographie der Historien 
Rembrandts: Deutung und Interpretation der Bildinhalte », 
Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek/Netherlands Yearbook for 
History of Art, vol. 20,1969, p. 182-87. 

2 Le premier chapitre de l’Epitre aux Galates (1:18) relate que Paul est 
alle rendre visite a Pierre et qu’il est reste avec lui quinze jours. 
Selon le texte, cependant, la discussion a eu lieu lors de leur 
rencontre a Antioche (Galates 2:11-14). Comme cest souvent le cas, 
Rembrandt combine les deux episodes dans le tableau de Melbourne. 
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cat. 15 

Ecole de Leyde 
Homme age 

v. 1630 

huile sur bois 
50,9 x 40,6 cm 

La Collection Leiden, New York (GD-109) 

UN HOMME au crane degarni, les cheveux et les poils de barbe 
grisonnants, est represente en buste, de profil. Son regard abaisse 
lui donne un air contemplatif. La simplicity de sa chemise blanche 
et de son lourd manteau brun oriente l’attention sur lexecution 
detaillee de son visage : les fines rides du front, la courbe de la 
joue et le traitement minutieux des poils. Cette peinture est une 
magnifique illustration du visage humain. 

Ce modele apparait dans de nombreuses peintures et estampes 
de Rembrandt van Rijn, Jan Lievens et Gerrit Dou 1 , bien que 
cette pose de profil soit surtout associee aux tronies de Lievens 
(fig. 94) et de Gerrit Dou (fig. 95), ainsi qu’aux estampes de 
Rembrandt (fig. 96) de la fin des annees 1620 et du debut des 
annees 1630. Alors qu’on a longtemps associe le modele au 
« gardien de FAlmshouse 2 », Henriette Rahusen a recemment 
identifie ce gardien comme etant Jan Cornelisz. van Heussen 3 , le 
directeur du foyer St. Catherine a Leyde. Si cette identification 
est exacte, elle revele beaucoup de choses sur la nature des modeles 
employes par les membres de lentourage de Rembrandt, 
notamment qu’ils netaient pas necessairement des membres de 
leur famille. Rahusen a decouvert des documents d’archives qui 
indiquent que Van Heussen vivait dans le meme quartier que 
Rembrandt vers 1630 4 . Cela suggere que Rembrandt et Lievens 
embauchaient tous deux ce modele pour illustrer son visage 
distinctif. A tout le moins, cela confirme son importance dans le 
reseau de Rembrandt, pour son interet visuel plus que par simple 
commodity familiale. 

La question de l’attribution du tableau demeure. La surface 
incroyablement lisse et precise ainsi que le traitement des reflets 
rappellent certaines peintures de Dou, mais le format est assez 
different. Dunecertainemaniere, sapaternite apeud’importance, 
car la profusion dbeuvres representant ce modele — on en compte 
plus d’une douzaine datant denviron 1630 — temoigne non 
seulement de Finteret de la part des artistes, mais aussi du marche. 



1 Henriette Rahusen, « Elderly Man », dans Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., 
dir.. The Leiden Collection Catalogue, <https://www.theleiden 
collection.com/archive>, consulte le 24 mars 2019. 

2 Meredith Hale, « Old Man Holding a Skull », dans Arthur K. 
Wheelock, Jr., dir., Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, cat. exp., 
Washington, DC, National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee, Milwaukee 
Art Museum; Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 2008, 
cat. 22. 

3 L’inventaire de 1640, par Jan Jansz. Orlers, mentionne « le gardien 
de lAlmshouse, un crane a la main [... ] peint d’apres nature », un 
tableau qui ferait aujourd’hui partie d’une collection privee. Voir R. 
E. O. Ekkart et M. L. Wurfbain, Geschildert tot Leyden anno 1626, 
cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal, t976, p. 18. 

4 Voir Rahusen, « Elderly Man ». 
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cat. 16 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

La petite chasse au lion 

v. 1629-1630 
eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
etat 1 sur 1 
15,8 x 11,8 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts du Canada, Ottawa, achat 1961 (9562) 

Illustre ici 

Expose d Regina et Hamilton 
etat 1 sur 1 
15,8 x 11,7 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 182) 

UN HOMME ENTU R BAN N E a cheval leve son epee. II s’attaque 
a un lion sur le point de mordre un cavalier tombe avec sa 
monture. Dans un geste de protection courageux, ce dernier leve 
sa lance au-dessus de la tete du lion. La masse denergie 
tourbillonnante gravite autour la tete du lion feroce. Le lieu de la 
scene nest pas clair, mais la lumiere sur les deux hommes et le 
lion, qui vient du haut a droite, cree un effet de profondeur avec 
le corps raccourci du cheval tombe se trouvant dans lbmbre. 

Comme l’ont souligne de nombreux specialistes, cette estampe 
est inspiree dune eau-forte (fig. 31) d’Antonio Tempesta (1555-1630), 
un graveur italien accompli que Rembrandt admirait 1 . Meme s’il 
integre ici le cheval renverse et vu de dos de Tempesta, Rembrandt 
retient tres peu delements de la composition complexe de l’artiste 
italien. II omet la cavalerie au loin et le paysage montagneux pour 
se concentrer plutot sur l’interaction entre fhomme et la bete. Le 
cadrage rapproche et l’orientation verticale accentuent l’intensite 
du combat. 

Cette composition, aussi ambitieuse soit-elle par son 
dynamisme et le rendu de lespace, est difficile a lire. Les traits 
vifs qui definissent le contour du lion et du cavalier, a droite, ne 
sont pas contigus, et les figures sont denudes de leffet de volume 
qui permet au spectateur de les situer les unes par rapport aux 
autres et de percevoir la profondeur spatiale. Une autre 
composition (fig. 97), cette fois avec deux lions, montre que 
l’artiste cherche des solutions. II cree des zones plus sombres en 
resserrant les lignes hachurees au premier plan et sur le cheval a 
gauche 2 . II reduit le nombre de lignes distrayantes servant a 
definir le paysage, et abrase legerement la surface de la plaque de 
cuivre pour produire une serie de lignes fines et souples contre 
lesquelles le cheval central se detache plus nettement. Enfin, il 
decline la gamme de tons et cree une veritable mosai'que de gris 
sur l’ensemble de la surface. 

Rembrandt voit enfin un vrai lion a la fin des annees 1630. 
Son rendu de la tete et de son rapport au corps dans le dessin 
qu’il realise alors (fig. 98) revele l’importance pour le maitre de 
travailler d’apres modele vivant. Lexistence de trois oeuvres sur le 



sujet indique qu’il s’interessait a l’anatomie 3 , bien que sa priorite 
dans la gravure qui nous occupe etait lenergie brute de la 
rencontre entre Fhomme et la bete. Ces compositions temoignent 
de son desir de capter le spectacle d’une rencontre violente au 
moyen de differentes techniques, tout en explorant un sujet tres 
prise a la Renaissance. 

1 Quatre albums de gravures de Tempesta sont recenses dans l’inventaire 
dresse lors de sa faillite en 1656. Voir Walter L. Strauss et coll., The 
Rembrandt Documents, New York, Abaris, 1979, doc. 1656/12. 

2 Thomas E. Rassieur fait un hen entre ces passages tres sombres 

et le recours ulterieur de l’artiste a la pointe seche. Voir Thomas E. 
Rassieur, « Lion Hunts », dans Clifford S. Ackley, dir., Rembrandts 
Journey: Painter, Draftsman, Etcher, cat. exp., Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts; Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago; Boston, 

MFA Publications, 2003, p. 175. 

3 Les deux autres se trouvent au British Museum, Londres (n° Oo, 
9.71 et Oo, 9.75) et sont realises au fusain et au lavis gris, avec 
rehauts de blanc. 
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cat 17 


Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Le Christ discutant avec les Docteurs de la Loi: 
la petite planche 

1630 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
etat 5 sur 7 
9,0 x 6,7 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de l’Ontario, Toronto 

Don de la collection Sir Edmund Walker, 1926 (r472) 

Illustre id 

Expose a Regina et Hamilton 
etat 3 sur 7 
8,9 x 6,8 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 102) 

DANS UN INTERIEUR spacieux et lumineux, le Christ, age de 
douze ans, se trouve au milieu d’hommes plus ages. Ceux-ci sont 
occupes a diverses taches; certains ecoutent attentivement le 
gar9on, tandis que d’autres verifrent ses affirmations dans la Torah. 
Seul a etre debout, le Christ etend les bras en parlant: un rappel 
solennel de son sacrifice ultime. Son geste ne sert pas seulement 
a unifier les divers personnages assis, mais a montrer qu’il capte 
leur attention. La lumiere, qui vient den haut a gauche, suggere 
la revelation divine dans ses paroles. A l’arriere-plan a droite, 
deux personnages font leur entree. II pourrait s’agir des parents 
du Christ, Marie et Joseph, qui l’avaient emmene a Jerusalem pour 
la Pessah et l’y avaient laisse par inadvertance lors de leur retour 
a Nazareth, tel que le rapporte FEvangile selon Luc (2:42-51). 

Contrastant avec la vigueur febrile des lignes appuyees de La 
petite chasse au lion (cat. 16), cette eau-forte revele une technique 
delicate. Les hachures paralleles et croisees ainsi que les pointilles 
permettent de creer une profondeur spatiale et de modeler les 
figures dans des tons gris clair. Lescalier a Farriere-plan et les 
courbes des marches dirigent le regard vers le couple qui 
s’approche. L’homme au turban vu de dos a gauche aide a situer 
les personnages dans l’espace. Rembrandt exploite les techniques 
developpees dans ses gravures a personnage unique ( tronies ) pour 
creer de vives distinctions au moyen de poses et de gestes varies. 

Rembrandt approche ce sujet tout autrement lorsqu’il y revient 
pres de vingt-cinq ans plus tard (fig. 99). II opte pour une 
orientation horizontale, de faqon a mettre laccent sur l’acte de 
parler et decouter. La composition insiste sur la densite des 
personnages absorbes par les paroles du Christ. Son visage — jeune 
compare aux hommes ages et barbus qui l’entourent — attire le 
spectateur dans la scene, alors que sa position vers la gauche cree 
un puissant effet d’asymetrie. 

La confession protestante privilegiait la predication orale dans 
la celebration du rite chretien. Les eglises catholiques appropriees 
par la foi protestante naissante dans les Provinces-Unies ont vu 



le retrait de nombreux retables, le blanchiment de leurs murs et 
une reduction globale de l’attention visuelle sur l’autel 1 . La chaire, 
d’ou le pasteur prechait son sermon, est devenue la priorite 
(fig. 100). Leau-forte de Rembrandt presente done les origines 
du rite sacre dans sa forme la plus elementaire, rappelant au 
spectateur son role dans ces rituels immuables, tout en renforqant 
un sentiment d’identite collective. 

1 Pour plus de details sur la transformation des eglises catholiques 
en lieux de cultes protestants, voir Angela Vanhaelen, The Wake of 
Iconoclasm: Painting the Church in the Dutch Republic, University 
Park (PA), Pennsylvania State University Press, 2012. 
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cat. 18 


Jan van Vliet d’apres Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1600/1610 - Leyde, Pays-Bas 1668) 

Le bapteme de Yeunuque 

1631 

eau-forte et pointe seche sur papier 
etat 1 sur 1 
58,7 x 48,8 cm 

Musee d art Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Achat, avec le soutien de Frances K. Smith, 2003 (46-001) 

CETTE GRANDE GRAVURE illustre une scene du livre des 
Actes (8:26-40) dans laquelle Philippe rencontre un serviteur 
royal ethiopien sur la route reliant Jerusalem a Gaza. Guide par 
un ange pour repandre la nouvelle religion chretienne, Philippe 
s’approche de Thomme qui lit le livre d’Isaie de TAncien Testament, 
assis dans son chariot. Le serviteur confesse qu’il ne comprend 
pas le texte et Philippe lui explique le passage enigmatique dans 
le contexte de la venue du Christ. Les hommes discutent dans le 
chariot qui poursuit sa route, puis arrivent a un plan d’eau. 
Pleinement convaincu par les paroles de Philippe, l’eunuque lui 
demande de le baptiser en tant que disciple du Christ. C’est ce 
moment de la conversion que Jan van Vliet represente. 

L’artiste a realise cette gravure d’apres une peinture perdue 
de Rembrandt. La composition a ete reproduite sur une plaque 
de cuivre, de sorte que sa version imprimee est en sens inverse 
de la peinture. II existe un autre tableau du maitre sur le meme 
sujet (fig. 101), mais il presente de nettes differences. La scene 
principale du bapteme se deroule en retrait sur un rivage luxuriant, 
et lentourage est sureleve sur un autre plan. La gravure de Van 
Vliet est remarquable, notamment en raison de sa gamme de 
tons subtile, comme on peut voir a leffet de distance cree au bord 
a gauche, et a la variete de traits, notamment les hachures 
paralleles sur le visage du cavalier. 

La beaute des details dans cette gravure laisse croire que 
Rembrandt aurait supervise son execution dans une certaine 
mesure 1 . Cela est corrobore par le fait que Van Vliet a realise 
plusieurs estampes d’apres les compositions les plus fascinantes 
de Rembrandt et qu’il semble avoir collabore a au moins deux 
d’entre elles 2 . Lorsqu’on compare la presente oeuvre aux compo¬ 
sitions assez simples de Van Vliet (cat. 34), il est facile de croire 
que Rembrandt y a contribue 3 . 

Sa taille, cependant, en fait une premiere exceptionnelle dans 
la relation entre les deux artistes. Significativement plus grande 
que La petite chasse au lion et Le Christ discutant avec les Docteurs 
de la Loi: la petite planche (cat. 16 et 17), cette gravure fait echo a 
ce qui se faisait dans l’atelier du grand peintre flamand Pierre 
Paul Rubens (1577-1640), avec son graveur Lucas Vorsterman 
(1595-1675). L’adoration des bergers de Vorsterman (fig. 102), 
d’apres une peinture de Rubens conservee a Rouen, par exemple, 
est de taille comparable. Ces gravures de grand format presen- 
taient Rembrandt comme un artiste important et repute, et etaient 



recherchees par des connaisseurs. Bien sur, Rembrandt avait deja 
explore la gravure a l’eau-forte en 1631, mais ni ses competences, 
ni son equipement ne lui permettaient de creer des oeuvres de 
cette envergure. On ignore quel artiste a eu l’idee de creer cette 
gravure d’apres le tableau de Rembrandt, mais celle-ci a 
assurement lance sa reputation sur une orbite internationale 
pendant sa periode de Leyde. 

1 Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch et Erik 1 linterding, 
Rembrandt & Van Vliet: A Collaboration on Copper, cat. exp., 
Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996, p. 45. Les details, 
la subtilite tonale et les expressions faciales soutiennent cette 
hypothese. 

2 Voir Martin Royalton-Kisch, « Van Vliet: Rembrandt’s 
Printmaker », dans ibid., p. 9-14. 

3 Rembrandt devait accorder une certaine valeur a ces gravures, car 
l’inventaire de sa faillite de 1656 mentionne « une boite de gravures 
de Van Vliet d’apres des peintures de Rembrandt ». Voir Walter L. 
Strauss et coll., The Rembrandt Documents, New York, Abaris, 1979, 
doc. 1656/12. 
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cat 19 


Jan van Vliet d’apres Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1600/1610 - Leyde, Pays-Bas 1668) 

Tete de vieillard au chapeau 

1634 

eau-forte sur papier 
etat 1 sur 2 
22,0 x 15,5 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Don de Daphne et Ned Franks, 2002 (45-059) 

CETTE GRAVURE de Jan van Vliet, realisee d’apres une peinture 
de la Bader Collection (cat. 6), dresse la topographie faciale du 
vied homme grace a une variete de lignes paralleles et croisees, 
tantot denses, tantot espacees sur le papier. Le front, notamment, 
montre l’adresse avec laquelle le graveur distingue leclairage 
intense (le papier vierge) et l’ombre opaque (les lignes croisees 
du cote droit du modele). Le traitement de la barbe, avec sa serie 
delegantes lignes en forme de S, et les hachures croisees le long 
de la joue gauche temoignent de la finesse de sa touche. 

Bien que la gravure et la peinture soient approximativement 
de la meme taille, Van Vliet s’adapte aux contraintes de l’imprime. 
Son vieil homme se trouve plus loin du spectateur, ce qui modifie 
le rapport entre la figure et le fond. La plaque de cuivre utilisee 
par Van Vliet lui aurait-elle pose un probleme 1 ? Par ailleurs, il 
ramene l’arriere-plan neutre et peu eclaire a un arriere-plan 
illumine, sur lequel se detache seulement l’ombre du personnage. 
Enfin, il reduit leffet des coups de pinceau superposes sur le 
visage au profit dune surface unie et plane. 

Cette eau-forte fait partie dune serie de six gravures realisees 
par Van Vliet d’apres des etudes de tetes de Rembrandt 2 . La plus 
ancienne est datee de 1633 (fig. 103), et la plupart expriment des 
emotions sobres ou contenues. Les plus convaincantes sont celles 
qui traduisent une emotion extreme, telle que sa representation 
d’un homme en deuil (fig. 23) inspiree de la figure centrale de 
Judas rendant les trente deniers (fig. 6), et son Buste de jeune 
homme riant au gorgerin (fig. 104), d’apres le tableau de La Haye 
(fig. 7). Van Vliet montre que Rembrandt est l’« inventeur » de la 
figure originate dans chacun des cas. 

Lorsque Van Vliet execute cette estampe, en 1634, Rembrandt 
vit deja a Amsterdam et gagne bien sa vie comme portraitiste 
dans l’atelier de Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661). On ignore si 
Van Vliet a consulte Rembrandt pour la realisation de ces 
estampes, mais notons que des six oeuvres de la serie, cinq sont 
d’apres des peintures realisees par le maitre durant la periode de 
Leyde 3 . Dans quatre des six compositions, il a inclus le « L » du 
monogramme « RHL ». Cela indique que ce « L » servait a 
designer l’endroit ou la peinture avait ete realisee. La reprise 
d’oeuvres anterieures de Rembrandt et leur diffusion sur un 
marche plus vaste grace a l’imprime n’a pu que rehausser la 
reputation du maitre et celle de Van Vliet. 


(JJcjnvmtef _ ^ 1, 'Axf ij'C. 

V. 



1 Voir Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch et Erik 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: A Collaboration on Copper, 
cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996, n° 10a. 

2 Pour une analyse recente de la relation entre les deux artistes, 
voir Jaco Rutgers, « Jan van Vliet and Rembrandt van Rijn: 

Their Collaboration Reassessed », dans Stephanie S. Dickey, dir., 
Rembrandt and his Circle: Insights and Discoveries, Amsterdam, 
Amsterdam University Press, 2017, p. 285-304. 

3 La sixieme, Buste d’un Oriental, s’apparente a plusieurs tronies, 
mais nest associee a aucune peinture existante. 
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cat. 20 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Homme en buste portant un chapeau haut, de trois 
quarts vers la droite 

1630 

eau-forte et pointe seche sur papier 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
etat 3 sur 6 

10.1 x 8,5 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de l'Ontario, Toronto 

Don de la collection Sir Edmund Walker, 1926 (1496) 

Illustre ici 

Expose d Regina et Hamilton 
etat 3 sur 6 

10.2 x 8,4 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 443) 

L E M 0 D E L E , dit « pere de Rembrandt », est place en angle par 
rapport au plan de l’image, drape dans une pelisse qui forme un 
triangle, comme si elle tombait sur les bras du fauteuil. Le materiel 
fence de la pelisse, qui diminue la stature de l’homme, est 
contrebalance par le haut chapeau connu sous le nom de kolpak, 
un vetement associe aux Juifs polonais 1 . Le regard vers le haut 
offre un contrepoint dynamique aux longues lignes de contour 
diagonales, tout en donnant un air meditatif au personnage par 
ailleurs inexpressif. 

Rembrandt a realise de nombreuses eaux-fortes de ce modele 
vers 1630. Dans celle-ci, il se concentre plus sur la materialite que 
sur l’expressivite. II explore notamment Fefficacite de la ligne, 
allant des rides autour des yeux de l’homme aux lignes griffonnees 
qui defrnissent son cote droit. Le traitement du col de fourrure 
est superbe, avec seules quelques lignes rapides pour en indiquer 
la texture et le support de papier laisse intact pour leclairage. Les 
plis dans le kolpak, signifies par les creux ombrages, suggerent la 
souplesse du couvre-chef moelleux. 

Dans une peinture datee de la meme annee (fig. 105), on peut 
voir le meme modele vetu de faqon similaire. Sa comparaison 
avec la gravure montre comment Rembrandt traduit la couleur 
en noir et blanc, la peinture en gravure. Dans les deux oeuvres, le 
maitre accorde une attention particuliere a la coiffe et au col en 
fourrure. Dans le tableau, il peint en couches fines avec un pinceau 
rigide pour creer leffet de fourrure a longs poils. Cest a bien des 
egards la partie la plus aboutie du tableau. Dans la gravure, 
cependant, cest la zone qui reqoit le moins d’attention en termes 
de ligne. De toute evidence, en 1630, Rembrandt avait deja bien 
compris comment suggerer l’ombre et la lumiere en gravure. 

L’historien de l’art et biographe italien Filippo Baldinucci 
(1624-1697) rapporte que le peintre etait un habitue des ventes 
aux encheres publiques, et qu’il y achetait des vetements demodes 
et desuets, dans sa quete du bizarre et du pittoresque 2 . 



La pelisse etait une tenue generalement portee par les savants 
et les hommes de lettres au XVI e siecle 3 . Le kolpak se distingue 
egalement par ses origines etrangeres. Ces articles permirent a 
l’artiste dexplorer la texture et la materialite de maniere 
visuellement puissante tout en elaborant un style propre pendant 
la periode de Leyde. A Amsterdam, dans les annees 1630, il 
continua d’utiliser des habits exotiques dans ses etudes de 
caractere (fig. 106), mais apres 1640, son interet sestompa. 

1 Voir Gerbrand Korevaar, « Old Man in a High Cap », dans 
Christiaan Vogelaar et Gerbrand Korevaar, dir., Rembrandts 
Mother: Myth and Reality, cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De 
Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 2005, p. 161. 

2 Cite dans Filippo Baldinucci, « Life of Rembrandt », dans Lives of 
Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and Houbraken, traduit vers 
l’anglais par Charles Ford, Londres, Pallas Athene, 2007, p. 44. 

3 Marieke de Winkel, « ‘One of the Most Dignified Items of Dress:’ 
The Iconography of the Tabbaard and the Sense of Tradition in 
Dutch Seventeenth-Century Portraiture », dans Fashion and Fancy: 
Dress and Meaning in Rembrandts Paintings, Amsterdam, 
Amsterdam University Press, 2006, p. 27-50. 
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cat. 21 


Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Homme barbu au chapeau oriental 

1631 

eau-forte et pointe seche sur papier 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
etat 4 sur 5 
14,8 x 12,4 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de l’Ontario, Toronto 
Don d’Esther et Sam Sarick, 2006 (2006/262) 

Illustre ici 

Expose a Regina et Hamilton 
etat 4 sur 5 
14,5 x 12,9 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 351) 

UN HOMME est assis dans un fauteuil, son bras droite pose 
sur l’accoudoir. Son torse est represente de profil, tandis que sa 
tete est tournee vers le spectateur, creant ainsi un bel effet de 
torsion. Son regard vers le bas ajoute a la complexite de la 
composition. Le personnage est baigne de lumiere, de telle sorte 
que son dos et le bas de son corps sont plonges dans lombre 
sur un fond vivement eclaire. Notre regard est done attire par 
la barbe noire et le chapeau de fourrure au centre de ce fond 
intact, cercle sombre qui equilibre le triangle forme dans le coin 
inferieur gauche. 

Rembrandt realise plusieurs images de cet homme vers 1630, 
l’affublant souvent de costumes extravagants faits de fourrure, de 
soie, de brocart et de metal, afrn d’explorer lombre et la lumiere, 
de meme que la materialite et la texture. Dans cette gravure, 
cependant, il etudie la forme humaine. La tete est d’ailleurs 
legerement trop grande par rapport au torse, et le cou est 
pratiquement inexistant. Rembrandt avait parfois du mal avec 
l’anatomie et le rendu du volume 1 , en particulier dans le cas des 
silhouettes en raccourci. Le chapeau, par exemple, semble 
relativement plat et manque de tridimensionnalite. II reussit 
neanmoins a rendre ces proportions interessantes grace a 
leclairage qu’il donne a la scene. 

Cette estampe modeste, qui existe en trois etats, illustre bien 
les propos d’Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) dans sa biographie 
de 1 artiste: 

II a realise [... ] de nombreuses etudes de tetes d’hommes et 
de femmes avec son aiguille, la plupart gravees sur cuivre, 
qui ont ete diffusees grace a la presse et a lengouement des 
amateurs dart 2 . 

Cette estampe semble avoir beaucoup circule, comme le suggere 
un tableau (fig. 107) de lartiste strasbourgeois Sebastien Stoskopff 
(1597-1657) 3 , actif a Paris jusqu’en 1639. Dans sa version peinte 
de la gravure, Stoskopff reduit lombre dans le coin gauche afin 



de maintenir un equilibre harmonieux entre les papiers blancs 
disperses dans la composition. Lbeuvre de Rembrandt represente 
ici le sens de la vue. Elle s’inscrit au milieu de symboles 
traditionnels de la vanite, comme l’horloge, lencens qui brule et 
les des, les deux derniers designant respectivement les sens de 
l’odorat et du toucher. Ces elements traduisent egalement un 
aspect particulier de la vanite, une allusion au caractere ephemere 
de la vie et des plaisirs terrestres. Stoskopff a forcement eu acces 
aux estampes de Rembrandt a Paris, ce qui confirme non 
seulement la large diffusion de son oeuvre grave de lepoque de 
Leyde, mais aussi la reconnaissance du caractere distinct et 
revelateur de ses tronies gravees dans le marche de Fart 
contemporain. 

1 Dans le premier etat, par exemple, Rembrandt a voulu illustrer la 
main droite de l’homme, mais a dessine une main gauche. Elle a ete 
retiree dans le troisieme etat. 

2 Cite dans Arnold Houbraken, « Life of Rembrandt», dans Lives 
of Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and Houbraken , traduit vers 
l’anglais par Charles Ford, Londres, Pallas Athene, 2007, p. 88. 

3 Des gravures et des peintures de Rembrandt et de Jan Lievens 
figurent egalement dans des natures mortes de Simon Luttichuys 
(1610-1661), artiste actif a Amsterdam en 1649. Voir, par exemple, 
son tableau conserve au Gdansk National Museum (fig. 108). Pour 
une analyse plus approfondie, voir Bernd Ebert, Simon und Isaack 
Luttichuys: Monographie mit kritischem Werkverzeichnis , Munich, 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2009, cat. Sim. A3-Sim. A5. 
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cat. 22 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Buste de vieillard an bonnet defourrure 

v. 1630 

eau-forte sur papier 
etat 3 sur 4 
16,4 x 14,4 cm 

Musee d art Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Achat, fonds J. Stuart Fleming, 2005 (48-002) 

UN HOMME, celui souvent appele « pere de Rembrandt », est 
presente de profil vers la droite. Sa tete est entouree de bandes 
detoffes rayees et unies dont emerge un bonnet de fourrure, 
probablement cette coiffe d’origine polonaise appelee kolpak. Son 
regard legerement dirige vers le bas, combine a ses epaules voutees, 
contribue a creer une impression generale de fragilite. La superbe 
variete de traits que Lievens a traces sur la plaque de cuivre — 
allant des hachures du lourd manteau de l’homme aux pointilles 
pres de ses tempes — temoigne de sa formidable maitrise de la 
technique de la gravure. 

Comme l’indique le chiffre trois dans le coin superieur droit, 
cette estampe fait partie dune serie de sept tronies gravees aleau- 
forte par Lievens vers 1630 et 1632, bien qu’aucune page-titre ne 
soit connue 1 . Les sept images representent des tetes d’hommes, 
dont six de profil, mais celle-ci est la plus recherchee, aussi bien 
par son costume exotique que par son execution soignee. Fait 
interessant, Rembrandt a retravaille la gravure de Lievens et la 
publiee en 1635 avec l’inscription « Rembrandt geretuckert » 
[retouchee par Rembrandt] (fig. 33) et en Fintegrant a une serie 
de quatre oeuvres connue sous le nom de « tetes orientales ». Les 
changements apportes par Rembrandt sont subtils: il eclaircit les 
ombres dans le manteau et sur le cote du visage, et il retire le 
monogramme de Lievens « IL ». Il s’agit d’un exemple fascinant 
du rapport entre les deux artistes apres la periode de Leyde, qui 
revele notamment l’admiration du maitre pour le talent de son 
jeune collegue. 

Ce respect sexprime egalement par la representation peinte 
de lestampe de Lievens dans une nature morte (fig. 108) datee 
d’environ 1635, de l’artiste d’origine anglaise Simon Luttichuys 
(1610-1661). De toute evidence, les tronies developpees 
conjointement par Lievens et Rembrandt pour le marche avaient 
fait leur marque : Luttichuys etait probablement en Angleterre 
lorsqu’il a peint cette nature morte 2 . Il nexiste aucune trace dune 
version peinte de letude de tete de Lievens. Il se peut que 
Luttichuys ait simplement cree le tableau en huile a partir de sa 
gravure 3 . Trois ans a peine apres leur depart de Leyde, Lievens et 
Rembrandt continuaient d’inspirer les peintres de natures mortes 
partout en Europe. 


1 La serie n’a ete publiee qu’apres le demenagement de Lievens a 
Anvers en 1635. Six des sept etudes de tete portent l’adresse du 
graveur Pieter de Bailliu (1613-apres 1660), et la serie entiere a ete 
imprimee par Franciscus van den Wijngaerde (1614-1679). Voir 
Stephanie S. Dickey, « A Series of Character Studies », dans Arthur 
K. Wheelock, Jr., dir., Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master Rediscovered, 
cat. exp., Washington, DC, National Gallery of Art; Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee Art Museum; Amsterdam, Museum het 
Rembrandthuis, 2008, p. 197-98. 

2 Pour une etude recente sur la periode anglaise de Luttichuys, voir 
B. Ebert, « ‘Littlehouse in Cambridge’; das Frtihwerk von Simon 
Luttichuys (1610-1661) in neuem Licht », dans Edwin Buijsen, 
Charles Dumas et Volker Manuth, dir.. Face Book: Studies on Dutch 
and Flemish Portraiture of the 16 ^- 18 ^ Centuries. Liber Amicorum 
presented to Rudolf E.O. Ekkart on the occasion of his 65 ttl Birthday, 
Leyde, Primavera, 2012, p. 243-252. 

3 Si une version peinte existait, elle serait vraisemblablement datee 
d’avant la gravure et aurait ete realisee en sens inverse. L’autre 
tableau represente par Luttichuys, aussi d’apres une eau-forte de 
Lievens et execute dans le meme sens que celle-ci, se trouve a cote 
de celui du vieil homme. 
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cat. 23 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Buste d’homme barbu 

v. 1630 

eau-forte sur papier 
etat 2 sur 3 
9,3 x 8,3 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Achat, fbnds J. Stuart Fleming, 2009 (52-017) 

UN HOMME barbu et corpulent est assis vers la droite. Les rides 
et les poches autour de ses yeux suggerent un age plus avance que 
ce qu’indiquent ses cheveux noirs et sa tete bien garnie. Son profil 
est caracterise par un nez preeminent, plutot plat comme les 
contours de son visage, mais a la pointe bulbeuse. Sa chevelure se 
compose dune serie de lignes ondulees et hachurees, et la saillie 
de poils de barbe est suggeree par des pointilles. Bien que son 
visage soit de profil, le corps de Fhomme est legerement tourne 
vers le spectateur de faqon a montrer ses beaux vetements. II porte 
un manteau double de fourrure a manches plissees sous lequel 
repose une lourde chaine avec un pendentif en forme de croix. 

Cette tronie, contrairement au Buste de vieillard au bonnet de 
fourrure (cat. 22), ne semble pas faire partie dune serie. La pose 
ordinaire et 1 expression neutre du sujet suggerent que le centre 
d’interet est son costume. De fait, la variete des textures — allant 
de la surface dure et lisse de la chaine a la fourrure reche du 
manteau, en passant par les poils souples de la barbe — est 
impressionnante et demontre la capacite de l’artiste a evoquer 
une multitude de matieres. Cette epreuve du deuxieme etat montre 
revolution du travail de composition de Lievens. Dans le troisieme 
et dernier etat (fig. 109), il precise davantage l’ceil, le manteau et 
le bord de la doublure en fourrure, tout en renfor<;ant le contour 
du nez. II en resulte un personnage plus net et plus clairement 
defini en trois dimensions, ce qui permet d’exploiter le potentiel 
de la technique de leau-forte au maximum. Lievens y a applique 
son monogramme IL pour indiquer que ldeuvre est achevee 1 . 

Le fait que Rembrandt et Lievens usaient de plusieurs etats 
pour afflner leurs eaux-fortes est perceptible durant la periode 
de Leyde. Par exemple, l’image d’un ermite assis (cat. 26), de 
Lievens, existe dans huit etats remarquables 2 , et on connait neuf 
etats de La resurrection de Lazare (fig. 34) de Rembrandt. Les 
tronies existent generalement dans moins detats que les gravures 
narratives, car les compositions a plusieurs personnages 
comportent davantage de variables liees au rendu de l’ombre et 
de la lumiere, de la pose et de la gestuelle. De qui ces artistes ont 
appris lart de la gravure reste un mystere, mais ils maitrisaient 
tous les deux parfaitement la technique et prenaient plaisir a 
perfectionner leurs images gravees deja avant 1630. 



1 II est difficile de savoir quel etat de la gravure est reproduit dans la 
nature morte de Simon Luttichuys conservee dans une collection 
privee a Taiwan. Pour consulter une illustration, voir Bernd Ebert, 
Simon und Isaack Luttichuys: Monographic mit kritischem 
Werkverzeichnis, Munich, Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2009, cat. Sim. A3. 

2 Stephanie S. Dickey a trouve huit etats, alors que Bernhard 
Schnackenburg n’en repertorie que sept. Voir Stephanie S. Dickey, 

« Seated Hermit», dans Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., dir., Jan Lievens: 

A Dutch Master Rediscovered, cat. exp., Washington, DC, National 
Gallery of Art; Milwaukee, Milwaukee Art Museum; Amsterdam, 
Museum het Rembrandthuis, 2008, p. 200; et Bernhard 
Schnackenburg, Jan Lievens: Friend and Rival of the Young 
Rembrandt, traduit vers Fanglais par Kristin Lohse Belkin, 
Petersberg, Michael Imhof, 2016, p. 350. 
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cat. 24 


Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

La mere de Vartiste, la main sur la poitrine 

1631 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
etat 2 sur 6 
9,5 x 6,7 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de l’Ontario, Toronto 
Achat 1922 (645) 

Illustre ici 

Expose a Regina et Hamilton 
etat 1 sur 6 
9,4 x 6,6 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 464) 

DE TAILLE MODESTE , mais puissante dans son expression de 
lemotion, cette eau-forte represente une vieille femme en buste, 
les yeux baisses. Elle porte des vetements simples : une chemise 
de couleur claire sous un manteau epais et un voile. Sa silhouette 
se decoupe sur un fond uni, et l’anneau de lumiere qui l’entoure 
suggere quelle est eclairee du coin superieur droit. 

Depuis longtemps, le modele de cette eau-forte est identifie 
comme etant la mere de Rembrandt et il se peut que l’histoire de 
cette identification ait commence avec cette oeuvre. L’inventaire du 
marchand destampes d’Amsterdam Clement de Jonghe (v. 1624- 
1677), dresse en 1679, fait mention de « Rembrants moeder » (la 
mere de Rembrandt) 1 . Aucune identification supplemental nest 
fournie, mais dans le premier catalogue raisonne des estampes 
de Rembrandt, Edme-Franqois Gersaint (1694-1750) associe la 
reference de De Jonghe a cette image 2 . Comme De Jonghe a 
connu Rembrandt (fig. 110) plus tard dans sa vie, il a pu avoir des 
informations privilegiees sur le modele dans cette oeuvre. La mere 
de Rembrandt, Neeltgen Willemsdr. van Zuytbrouck (1569-1640), 
aurait eu soixante-deux ans l’annee de sa creation. La peau affaissee 
des joues et les veines saillantes de la main gauche suggerent un 
age plus avance, mais Rembrandt aurait pu accentuer les signes 
de 1 age pour ses propres fins artistiques 3 . 

Bien que Rembrandt ait realise des dizaines detudes de 
caractere comme celle-ci, la plupart ne contiennent que le torse 
et la tete, pas les mains. La presence ici de la main sur la poitrine, 
un geste qu’il reprend dans une autre gravure la meme annee 
(fig. 111), ne sert pas seulement a dynamiser l’image, elle aurait 
aussi une signification symbolique. Dans Iconologia, le grand 
livre d’emblemes ou « dictionnaire » de la representation allego- 
rique de lepoque, publie en 1603 par Cesare Ripa, on lit au sujet 
de la representation de la foi que « la main quelle tient sur sa 
poitrine [...] montre que la foi reelle et vivante reside dans son 
coeur 4 ». Cette vision de la piete correspond tout a fait au 
personnage, qui aurait desire incarner cette vertu en tant que 
figure historique, mais aussi dans les representations dAnne 
(fig. 112) et des autres pour lesquelles elle a pose. 




1 Dieuwke de Hoop Scheffer et Karel G. Boon, « Nogmaals de 
invartislijst van Clement de Jonghe », dans Kroniek van het 
Rembrandthuis, vol. 4,1972, p. 126. 

2 Edme-Fran<;ois Gersaint, Catalogue raisonne de toutes les pieces qui 
foment I’ceuvre de Rembrandt , Paris, Hochereau, 1751, cat. 318. 

3 II pourrait aussi s’agir d’un autre membre de la famille. Voir l’essai 
de Stephanie S. Dickey dans le present ouvrage, p. 284. 

4 Traduit en anglais dans Gerbrand Korevaar, « Old Woman with a 
Hand on her Chest», dans Christiaan Vogelaar et Gerbrand 
Korevaar, dir., Rembrandt’s Mother: Myth and Reality, cat. exp., 
Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 2005, p. 98. 
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cat. 25 


Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

La mere de Vartiste assise a une table, de trois quart vers 
la droite 

v. 1631 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
etat 2 sur 3 
r5,o x 13,2 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de l’Ontario, Toronto 
Don d’Esther et Sam Sarick, 2006 (2006/270) 

Illustre id 

Expose a Regina et Hamilton 
etat 2 sur 3 
r4,9 x 13,r cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 457) 

LA FEMME, traditionnellement identifiee comme la « mere de 
Rembrandt », est assise a une table, tournee vers la droite, le 
regard fixe au loin. Ses mains jointes reposent paisiblement sur 
ses cuisses. Elle porte un voile noir, une chemise blanche et une 
cape doublee de fourrure sombre — comme on l’observe dans de 
nombreuses eaux-fortes de l’artiste (cat. 24) — ce qui permet 
d’harmonieux jeux d’ombre et de lumiere. La surface de la nappe, 
le bras arrondi du fauteuil et les mains de la femme compensent 
la noirceur de ses vetements et de son voile. 

Par son format et sa composition, cette oeuvre sapparente a 
un portrait formel. Lartiste se servait generalement de ce modele 
pour explorer les themes de la vieillesse et de la topographie du 
visage humain, mais il sest peut-etre inspire ici d’un cas precedent. 
Le graveur pionnier Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617) avait realise 
au debut de sa carriere le portrait dune femme que Ton pense 
etre sa mere, Anna Fullings, ou sa belle-mere, Agatha Scholiers 
(fig. 113) 1 . Les poses des deux femmes sont tres similaires, bien 
que la gravure de Goltzius comporte un paysage a l’arriere-plan 
et une inscription laudative, comme le veut la tradition nordique 
du portrait. L’inventaire de la faillite de Rembrandt en 1656 recense 
des centaines de gravures et de dessins d’artistes etablis, y compris 
des oeuvres de Goltzius. On a souvent tendance a penser que 
Rembrandt a commence a constituer sa vaste collection dart a 
partir du moment ou il a eu acces aux grandes ventes aux encheres 
dAmsterdam, mais il pourrait avoir acquis des oeuvres de ses 
predecesseurs a lepoque de Leyde. Autrement, il se peut qu’il ait 
puise son inspiration dans un portrait du connaisseur Constantijn 
Huygens (1596-1687) par Jan Lievens, datant de quelques annees 
plus tot (fig. 4). 

Le biographe Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) fait leloge de 
la variete observee dans les dessins de Rembrandt, mais on peut 
en dire autant de ses estampes 2 . Dans ses tronies, il met en scene 
un petit groupe de modeles dans diverses poses, costumes et 
expressions afln devoquer toute une gamme detats emotifs. Dans 



le cas present, Rembrandt a possiblement esquisse son modele 
directement sur la plaque de cuivre, captant les traits de son 
visage et les details de son costume avec minutie. Contrairement 
a Lievens, qui mit deux saisons a realiser un portrait de Huygens 
dans lequel la tete est anormalement petite, Rembrandt livre ici 
un personnage aux proportions harmonieuses. 

1 Gerbrand Korevaar, « Old Woman Seated at a Table », dans 
Christiaan Vogelaar et Gerbrand Korevaar, dir., Rembrandt’s 
Mother: Myth and Reality, cat. exp., Leyde, Stedelijk Museum De 
Lakenhal; Zwolle, Waanders, 2005, p. 107. 

2 « Pour ce qui est de son art, il etait tres inventif. C’est pourquoi on 
voit souvent de nombreux dessins differents du meme sujet par sa 
main, qui presentent toutes sortes de variations en ce qui a trait a la 
caracterisation, la posture et aux details du costume [... ] A cet 
egard, il surpasse tous les autres. » Voir Arnold Houbraken, « Life 
of Rembrandt», dans Lives of Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and 
Houbraken, traduit vers fanglais par Charles Ford, Londres, Pallas 
Athene, 2007, p. 60. 
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cat. 26 

Jan Lievens 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1607 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1674) 

Lermite 
v. 1631 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston et Edmonton 
etat 6 sur 8 
24,3 x 18,1 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts du Canada, Ottawa 
Achat en 1993 (36872) 

UN HOMME BARBU, vetu dune longue robe et d’un bonnet 
pointu, fixe le vide, les mains jointes. II est assis dans une sorte 
de grotte peu profonde entouree de feuillage et d’excroissances 
rocheuses. Son corps legerement incline et son ample tunique 
ferment une diagonale qui setend du coin superieur gauche au 
coin inferieur droit, conferant un certain dynamisme a la 
composition malgre l’absence de mouvement. Bien que le sujet 
reste anonyme 1 , il represente clairement une figure pieuse 
et ascetique. 

Lievens semble avoir cree cette oeuvre a partir d’un dessin a 
la craie rouge (fig. 114) probablement fait d’apres un modele 
vivant. Les lignes de la chaise ont ete esquissees a la hate — et 
visiblement modiflees pour que le dos offre davantage de soutien — 
tandis que le visage et la tunique de l’homme sont l’objet d’une 
attention particuliere, tel qu’en fait foi la finesse des lignes et du 
modele a la craie. Lievens et Rembrandt ont tous deux utilise la 
craie rouge dans leurs dessins autour de 1630 2 . Celui-ci, cependant, 
se distingue dans lbeuvre de Lievens en ce que le personnage y 
est represente dans son integralite. fitant donne que ses contours 
sont renfonces et que ses dimensions sont les memes que dans la 
gravure, il est probable que l’artiste ait trace ce dessin sur la plaque 
de cuivre pour ebaucher la composition initiale. 

Cette eau-forte est associee a deux autres compositions de 
personnages repentants, Saint Jerome (fig. 115) et Job (fig. 116), 
qui ont sans doute ete executees a peu pres au meme moment. A 
Finstar de Rembrandt, Lievens concevait ses sujets et compositions 
sans egard aux differentes techniques. La disposition en diagonale 
etait une solution elegante et puissante pour animer ces figures 
masculines statiques et contemplatives. Bien qu’on ignore l’origine 
des trois oeuvres, il devait y avoir un public receptif pour de telles 
representations d’hommes penitents a Leyde et ailleurs. C’est ce 
que suggere leur format: Job est presque grandeur nature 3 , tandis 
que la gravure de Saint Jerome est grande pour Lievens a lepoque. 
L 'ermite est quant a lui plus petit que le Saint Jerome, mais on en 
releve huit etats, ce qui en fait la gravure au plus grand nombre 
d’etats realisee par l’artiste au cours de cette periode. 

Bien qu’il semble inusite qu’une image de saint plaise a 
l’auditoire majoritairement protestant des Provinces-Unies, cette 
figure de lermite a neanmoins eu une profonde resonance. 
Comme l’indique l’inscription de Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617) 
sur une estampe de saint Jerome : 



L’homme qui aime la piete fuit les plaisirs de la vie facile 
ainsi que les ruses et les attraits de la chair. Seul, il medite 
avec un coeur chaste, et recherche l’aide du Christ 4 . 

Exemples de piete et de devotion, ces figures symbolisaient 
la relation directe avec Dieu, qui etait si fondamentale pour la foi 
protestante. 

1 Un des premiers grands connaisseurs de l’estampe, Daniel Daulby, 
l’appelait saint Francois (v. 1181-1226), et de nombreux autres ont 
emboite le pas. Il a egalement ete appele saint Antoine d’Egypte 
(v. 251-356). Voir Stephanie S. Dickey, « Seated Hermit », dans 
Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., dir., Jan Lievens: A Dutch Master 
Rediscovered, cat. exp., Washington, DC, National Gallery of Art; 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee Art Museum; Amsterdam, Museum het 
Rembrandthuis, 2008, cat. 71, n° 2. 

2 Un dessin a la craie rouge et noire de Rembrandt (Kupferstichkabinett, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin) montre un homme assis dans une pose 
similaire. Voir Peter Schatborn, Jan Lievens (1607-1674): Prints and 
Drawings, cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 

1988, cat. 16. 

3 La presence d’un monogramme et d’une date, combinee a ses 
grandes dimensions, indique qu’il s’agit d’une commande. 

4 Cite dans Shelley Perlove et Larry Silver, Rembrandt’s Faith: 

Church and Temple in the Dutch Golden Age, University Park (PA), 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009, p. 350. 
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cat. 27 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Autoportrait 

v. 1629 

huile sur bois 

Expose a Kingston settlement 
44,0 x 34,0 cm 

Indianapolis Museum of Art at Newfields, Indianapolis 
Avec l’aimable permission du fonds Clowes (00063) 

UN JEUNE HOMMEalabroussaiUeusechevelurerousseetaux 
yeux sombres et pendants regarde le spectateur, la bouche ouverte. 
II apparait avec un beret nonchalamment pose sur la tete, a son 
cou, une echarpe gris-bleu et un gorgerin en metal qui rappelle 
l’armure des soldats. Ses joues sont charnues et son teint frais, 
avec deux petites imperfections rouges sur la machoire droite. 
L’homme est represente en buste pres du plan de l’image, ce qui 
cree un effet d’immediatete. C’est Rembrandt, ambitieux et dans 
la fleur de lage, a vingt-trois ans. 

Rembrandt setait deja insere dans ses peintures d’histoire 
(fig. 117), conformement a la tradition 1 , mais vers 1628, il a 
commence a explorer sa propre physionomie en tant que sujet 
autonome (fig. 5). Cette oeuvre de jeunesse demontre sa volonte 
de maitriser l’ombre et la lumiere sur le visage, un defi pictural 
qui l’occupera tout au long de sa carriere 2 , tout comme le modele 
de la physionomie humaine et le rendu des cheveux. En 1629, il 
maitrise suffisamment ces concepts pour se concentrer sur la 
representation de son visage a lechelle reelle 3 , l’illustration 
d’accessoires comme le gorgerin et le beret, et le rendu de 
lexpression faciale. La reaction de surprise semble particu- 
lierement interesser l’artiste, qui en a analyse lexpression a travers 
differents traits, tels que la bouche ouverte en signe d’inspiration, 
comme dans cet autoportrait, ou la bouche arrondie, en signe 
d’expiration, et le front plisse, comme on peut le voir dans une 
gravure de 1630 (cat. 29). Tel que l’a ecrit l’auteur du XVIII e siecle 
Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719), la representation efficace de 
lemotion est un grand defi artistique, car si elle est mal faite « une 
image triste peut vous faire rire 4 ». De toute evidence, Rembrandt 
reconnaissait l’importance de maitriser ces emotions. 

Le fait que Rembrandt se soit adonne a de tels autoportraits, 
non seulement en gravure mais aussi en peinture, suggere qu’il 
s’exerqait a l’art du portrait. Son premier maitre etait un portraitiste 
de talent, mais son deuxieme maitre, Pieter Lastman, ne letait 
pas. Comme le marche de l’art a Leyde etait modeste, le jeune 
artiste ambitieux s’imaginait peut-etre pouvoir vendre ses 
autoportraits en tant quetudes de caracteres ( tronies ) a un prix 
modique. Cela lui permettait de mettre tous les efforts necessaires 
pour se faire la main, mais aussi pour en tirer un revenu et batir 
sa reputation. Rembrandt a peut-etre songe a se tourner vers un 
marche plus stimulant comme son collegue Jan Lievens qui s’est 
installe a Londres en 1632 pour travailler a l’atelier de portrait 



dAnthony van Dyck (1599-1641) 5 , mais il a plutot demenage a 
Amsterdam pour rejoindre l’atelier de portrait du marchand dart 
Hendrick Uylenburgh (1587-1661). Ces premiers autoportraits de 
jeunesse peuvent done etre consideres comme des exercices 
accomplis, mis en marche en tant que belles images pour de 
modestes collections 6 . 

1 Voir H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandt’s Self-Portraits: A Study in 
Seventeenth-Century Identity, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1990, p. 15-16, et Stephanie S. Dickey, Rembrandt: Face to Face, cat. exp., 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis Museum of Art, 2006, p. 35-42. 

2 Pour un exemple tardif, voir sa Tete d’homme au turban, v. 1661, 
huile sur bois, Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Kingston, don 
d’Alfred et Isabel Bader, 2007 (50-001). 

3 Le tableau conserve au musee d’Indianapolis est en fait le premier 
autoportrait grandeur nature de l'artist qui demontre la maitrise de 
tous les aspects du portrait: l'anatomie, le volume et la lumiere et 
l'ombre. 

4 Cite dans Arnold Houbraken, « Life of Rembrandt», dans Lives of 
Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and Houbraken, traduit vers 
l’anglais par Charles Ford, Londres, Pallas Athene, 2007, p. 77. 

5 II semble que Lievens ait voulu partir des 1629, car cette annee-la, 
il avait obtenu l’autorisation, avec deux autres artistes, de proceder 
a la vente aux encheres des ses oeuvres (peut-etre dans le but de 
liquider son atelier). On a avance l’hypothese que Rembrandt 
puisse etre un des autres artistes. Voir Abraham Bredius, Kiinstler- 
Inventare, vol. 7, La Haye, Martinus Nijhoff, 1917, p. 140. 

6 Arnold Houbraken affirme qu’il a ete invite a Amsterdam pour 
peindre des portraits. Voir Houbraken, « Life of Rembrandt », p. 86. 
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cat. 28 


Isaac de Jouderville 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas v. 1613 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas v. 1648) 

Buste dejeune hotntne au beret et au foulard de soie 

v. 1631 

huile sur bois 
41,9 x 36,5 cm 

Musee dart Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 
Achat, fonds d’acquisition Bader, 20t3 (56-002) 

UN JEUNE HOMME represente en buste, legerement en angle 
par rapport au plan de l’image, regarde avec assurance en direction 
du spectateur. II porte un beret souple orne d’une bande 
decorative, un foulard de soie noue autour du cou, et par-dessus 
sa chemise, un manteau leger orne de broderie scintillante. 
Le modele du visage est magnifique dans cette oeuvre qui 
capte les ombres, la lumiere, et les reflets dans une palette 
monochromatique. 

Isaac de Jouderville fut le deuxieme eleve de Rembrandt a 
Leyde, mais malgre un apprentissage d’une duree de deux ans, 
peu de ses oeuvres subsistent. Une tronie signee (fig. 22) a servi 
de base a toutes les attributions faites depuis la fin du XIX e siecle. 
On trouve des similitudes entre le present tableau et celui de 
Dublin dans l’attention portee a la materialite, notamment les 
foulards, les cheveux ebouriffes et la chair tendre. Au moment 
ou il realise Buste dejeune homme au beret et au foulard de soie , 
Jouderville semble toutefois maitriser les ombres dures sur le 
visage et de la tete oblongue qui caracterisent son oeuvre (cat. 13). 

Le modele est inconnu, bien qu’on observe certaines 
similitudes avec les autoportraits de Rembrandt. Si on compare 
ce tableau a Rembrandt au bonnet, la bouche ouverte (cat. 29), 
par exemple, on y retrouve la rondeur familiere des joues et une 
legere moustache sur la levre superieure. De plus, le Portrait de 
lartiste en costume oriental (1631, Musee du Petit Palais, Paris), 
dont Jouderville aurait fait une copie 1 , revele des yeux sombres et 
une legere fossette au menton. S’il s’agit bien de Rembrandt, on 
peut imaginer que Jouderville ait realise un portrait de son maitre 
a titre d’exercice. 

Le costume et la pose du jeune homme montrent que 
Jouderville s’est inspire du concept de tronie auquel il avait ete 
expose dans l’atelier de Rembrandt. Le beret, que les artistes ne 
portaient plus a cette epoque, etait reapparu dans lbeuvre de 
Rembrandt a Leyde, de meme que le foulard colore. On retrouve 
ces elements dans l’autoportrait de Rembrandt d’environ 1629 
(fig. 118), comme la souligne David de Witt 2 . Cependant, la palette 
de couleurs inusitee reste un mystere. Il se peut que cette peinture 
ne soit qu’une etude pour une oeuvre pleinement achevee. Sa 
gamme de tons limitee et son apparence de portrait font penser 
aux dessins a l’huile d’Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641) 3 , que 
Rembrandt et Jan Lievens auraient decouvert au meme moment 4 . 
Une autre peinture de cette periode, reexaminee recemment a la 
lumiere d’une attribution a Rembrandt (fig. 119), presente la meme 



approche monochromatique 5 . La difference de format entre le 
present tableau, la grisaille nouvellement attribute de Rembrandt 
(27,5 x 23,5 cm) et les esquisses a l’huile de Van Dyck (approx. 
20 x 15 cm) soulevent toutefois des questions intrigantes sur ce 
qui a incite l’artiste a employer cette technique et l’intention 
derriere cette peinture. 

1 Voir Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, VI: 
Rembrandt’s Paintings Revisited —A Complete Survey, Dordrecht, 
Springer, 2014, cat. 53, fig. 2. 

2 David de Witt, “Bust of a Young Man in a Beret and a Silk Scarf,” 
dans The Bader Collection: European Paintings, Kingston (Ont.), 
Musee dart Agnes Etherington, 2014, p. 82. 

3 A comparer, par exemple, avec Anthony van Dyck, Portrait 
d’Adriaen Brouwer, v. 1634, huile sur bois, Boughton House. 

4 Voir Stephanie S. Dickey, « Van Dyck in Holland: The Iconography 
and Its Impact on Rembrandt and Jan Lievens », dans Hans Vlieghe, 
dir., Van Dyck, 1599-1999: Conjectures and Refutations, Turnhout, 
Brepols, 2001, p. 289-303. 

5 Katja Kleinert et Claudia Laurenze-Landsberg, « Auf der Suche 
nach einer optimalen Bildlosung: Zur Bildgenese von Rembrandts 
Gemalde Simson und Delila », Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, 2009, 
p. 147-54. Il existe aussi une grisaille de la main de Pieter Lastman 
presentant un sujet narratif; voir Pieter Lastman, Le sacrifice 
d'Abraham, v. 1612, huile sur bois, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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cat. 29 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Rembrandt au bonnet, la bouche ouverte 

1630 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston settlement 
etat 2 sur 2 
4,9 x 4,3 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal, Montreal 
Promesse de don de Freda et Irwin Browns (1319.2010) 

CETTE BELLE EAU-FO RTE de petite taille, un format plutot 
inhabituel pour Rembrandt, n’illustre que la tete et le cou de 
Fartiste. Elle capte cependant ses traits caracteristiques : ses 
cheveux boucles et rebelles, son grand nez, ses joues charnues et 
son menton rond. L’artiste porte son fameux beret legerement 
incline vers le haut, ce qui cree une aureole sombre autour de sa 
tete. Son epaule est esquissee par quelques lignes a peine. 
Rembrandt s’efforce plutot devoquer la forme du visage au moyen 
dune serie de pointilles et de traits hachures. 

Le peintre et theoricien Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627-1678) 
soutenait que les artistes devaient etudier leur propre visage dans 
le miroir afin d’affiner leur capacite a depeindre les emotions 
humaines 1 , le defi etant d’arriver a capter les emotions fugaces. II 
considerait que la simple representation de larmes pour la tristesse 
ou d’un front plisse pour la colere etait une solution superficielle 
et inefficace. II fallait plutot examiner comment le changement 
de position de la bouche affectait le reste du visage, tel que 
l’explique le theoricien Karel van Mander (1548-1606), par 
exemple 2 . Demotion de surprise est magniflquement evoquee ici 
grace a differents elements: la bouche ouverte, les yeux ecarquilles, 
les sourcils leves, le front pbsse. Peter Schatborn a associe cette 
image a un personnage secondaire estomaque apres le reveil du 
defunt dans La resurrection de Lazare (fig. 34) et a un homme du 
Souper a Emmaus qui exprime son emoi apres que le Christ a 
disparu de leur vue (fig. 120) 3 . Comme Christopher White Fa 
observe a propos de la serie de quatre estampes realisees en 1630 
— dont celle-ci fait partie — ou Rembrandt s’est concentre sur 
son propre visage, aucune ne montre le corps sous la poitrine. 
Cela obligeait Fartiste a transmettre les emotions par la seule 
expression du visage 4 . 

Cette estampe est la plus convaincante de la serie. Le regard 
legerement baisse accentue lexpression, comme s’il reculait 
detonnement. De plus, le chapeau legerement tronque dans le 
haut, donne a l’image une instantaneite attrayante. Ces oeuvres 
devaient plaire aux connaisseurs qui s’interessaient non seulement 
aux representations de Fartiste executees de sa propre main, mais 
egalement a leur role dans lelaboration de ses autres oeuvres. 
Rembrandt devait lavoir compris, car meme s’il ne subsiste pas 
de portraits d’autres modeles de la periode de Leyde, il existe au 



moins dix images autonomes de lui-meme qui lui ont permis 
d’affiner ses talents de portraitiste et de lancer sa carriere a 
Amsterdam. Au cours de sa vie, il se representera dans plus de 
quatre-vingts peintures, dessins et estampes. 

1 « Vous pouvez obtenir les memes bienfaits [que la maitrise des 
passions] en representant vos propres passions, preferablement 
devant un miroir, ou vous etes simultanement interprete et 
spectateur. » Cite dans H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandt’s Self- 
Portraits: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Identity, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1990, p. 20. 

2 Au sujet du rendu de la douleur, notamment, il ecrit: « Les sourcils 
doivent etre legerement releves a gauche, lceil mi-clos, et le pli qui 
va du nez a la joue doit etre raccourci. » Peter Schatborn, « ‘Self- 
Portrait,’ Open-Mouthed », dans Christopher White et Quentin 
Buvelot, dir., Rembrandt by Himself, cat. exp., La Haye, Mauritshuis; 
Londres, National Gallery; Zwolle, Waanders, 1999, cat. 23. 

3 Peter Schatborn, «‘Self-Portrait,’ Wide-Eyed », dans ibid., cat. 20. 

De fait, l’estampe d’apres le Souper a Emmaus est la seule 
illustration dans la publication en trois volumes de Houbraken. 

4 Voir Christopher White, Rembrandt as an Etcher: A Study of the 
Artist at Work, 2 e ed., New Haven/Londres, Yale University Press, 
1999, p. 117. 
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cat. 30 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Rembrandt frongant les sourcils : buste 

1630 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Regina et Hamilton 
etat 3 sur 3 
7,4 x 6,0 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 12) 

UN HOMME aux cheveux en bataille regarde le spectateur par- 
dessus son epaule. Vetu d’un manteau double de fourrure, il est 
eclaire de sa gauche par une lumiere vive qui jette une ombre sur 
le cote droit de son visage. Son mecontentement s’exprime 
clairement par son front plisse, sa bouche crispee et le regard 
foudroyant de ses yeux sombres. Comme dans son Rembrandt 
au bonnet, la bouche ouverte (cat. 29), l’absence d’ombre en arriere- 
plan attire toute lattention sur les contours de ses cheveux boucles 
et de son visage expressif. 

Comme le remarque Pieter Schatborn 1 , Rembrandt a modifie 
les etats precedents pour maximiser l’attitude provocatrice de 
cette figure. A l’origine, l’artiste avait place son sujet legerement a 
droite du centre (fig. 121), mais il a choisi den accentuer l’impact 
en rognant le cote gauche de sa planche. Bien que ce ne soit pas 
une premiere, il s’agit la dune modification significative de lbeuvre, 
et de plus, inalterable. Que l’artiste ait fait des changements si 
radicauxa son eau-forte — quifaisait partie dune serie de quatre 
— laisse croire que ce projet etait tres important pour lui. Si les 
artistes reproduisent leurs visages depuis le debut de l’Antiquite, 
aucun avant que cet autoportrait ne la fait avec tant d’exuberance 
et en si petit format d’impression 2 . 

On peut voir une expression similaire dans une estampe de 
Jan van Vliet (fig. 122) dont il nexiste que des etats retravailles. 
On peut y deceler les memes nez bulbeux, bouche ferme et front 
plisse que dans la presente eau-forte, bien que la rotation du 
corps et la presence d’un bonnet de fourrure indiquent que 
Rembrandt se livrait a une differente etude du soi dans l’original. 
Il existe d’autres autoportraits retravailles de la sorte 3 , et il vaut la 
peine de souligner qu’ils affichent tous la meme expression 
renfrognee. S’il semble acquis que Van Vliet a fait des ajouts a la 
plaque originale de Rembrandt, il est difficile detablir avec 
certitude dans quelle mesure le maitre etait implique. A tout le 
moins, Van Vliet estimait assez ces petites eaux-fortes vivantes 
pour se donner la peine de les retravailler 4 . Comme d’autres par 
la suite, il a du reconnaitre que Rembrandt avait un « rare talent 
naturel pour saisir les emotions passageres lorsqu’elles se 
manifestaient dans les visages devant lui», comme l’a ecrit Arnold 
Houbraken (1660-1719) 5 . La gamme des emotions exprimees 
dans ses gravures subsequentes puise certainement ses origines 
dans les autoportraits graves de Rembrandt datant de 1630. 


V 



1 Voir Peter Schatborn, « ‘Self-Portrait’ with Angry Expression », 
dans Christopher White et Quentin Buvelot, dir., Rembrandt by 
Himself, cat. exp., La Haye, Mauritshuis; Londres, National Gallery; 
Zwolle, Waanders, 1999, cat. 21. 

2 Voir Jonathan Bikker, Rembrandt: Biography of a Rebel, 

Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 2019, p. 25. 

3 Voir Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch et Erik 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: A Collaboration on Copper, 
cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996, cat. 13-15. 

4 Le fait qu’il comporte uniquement un monogramme de Rembrandt 
— que des specialistes estiment ne pas etre de la main du maitre 
lui-meme — et qu’aucune signature de Van Vliet ne s’y trouve 
indique que Rembrandt aurait pu etre implique dans sa production. 

5 Voir Arnold Houbraken, « Life of Rembrandt », dans Lives of 
Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinueci and Houbraken, traduction vers 
l’anglais de Charles Ford, Londres, Pallas Athene, 2007, p. 78. 
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cat. 31 


Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Rembrandt au lourd bonnet defourrure: buste 

1631 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston seulement 
etat 1 sur 1 
6,3 x 5,7 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal, Montreal 
Promesse de don de Freda et Irwin Browns (1309.2010) 

UN HOMME aux traits de Rembrandt fixe le spectateur du regard 
par-dessus son epaule droite. II porte une tenue familiere, 
composee dune chemise blanche sous un manteau double de 
fourrure et d’un lourd bonnet de fourrure. Son expression est 
relativement neutre, bien que le cadrage serre cree une intimite 
que rien n’entrave. La gravure n’affiche pas de jeu elabore d’ombre 
et de lumiere, mais quelques touches subtiles y demontrent la 
maitrise incroyable de l’artiste. Cela s’illustre particulierement 
dans la maniere dont la partie droite de la moustache reflete la 
lumiere, bien que le cote droit du visage baigne essentiellement 
dans l’ombre. 

Au moment ou l’artiste realise cette gravure en 1631, il compte 
deja plusieurs autoportraits graves a son actif. L’annee precedente, 
il avait explore toute une gamme demotions (cat. 29-30), et 
comparativement a la vitalite de ces images, celle-ci parait plutot 
terne. Son interet, toutefois, reside dans la pose, que l’artiste a 
aussi employee dans sa gravure d’un homme barbu au bonnet de 
fourrure (cat. 21). Dans les deux oeuvres, il reduit le cou jusqua le 
faire disparaitre. L’autoportrait ne fascine pas non plus par son 
exploration de l’ombre et de la lumiere. Il est d’ailleurs plutot plat 
en raison de sa faible plage tonale. Enfin, le fait que Ton puisse 
voir les cheveux et la chemise de l’artiste sous le bonnet de fourrure 
et le manteau indique que l’artiste a retravaille sa composition 
initiale. Si Rembrandt est repute pour avoir effectue des 
changements a ses tableaux, ceux-ci sont generalement dissimules 
sous la surface. Il est inusite qu’il n’ait pas efface le sommet du 
crane et le contour de la chemise par brunissage, ce qui aurait 
produit un autre etat de la gravure 1 . 

Rembrandt a poursuivi letude de cette pose precise, avec les 
accessoires du bonnet et du manteau double de fourrure, durant 
ses premieres annees a Amsterdam (fig. 123), tout en explorant 
egalement des attributs plus raffines, tels qu’une chaine en or et 
des gants de cuir (fig. 124). Rembrandt semble avoir compris que 
la maitrise de la base — pose, effet convaincant de l’ombre et de 
la lumiere, traitement des textures — se transposait aisement a 
une variete de situations. Plusieurs de ses tronies du milieu des 
annees 1630, d’ailleurs, presentent une posture semblable. Cet 
artiste determine, vivant a Leyde et jouant avec sa propre image 
a l’aide de differentes techniques, savait certainement qu’il 
accomplirait de plus grandes choses a Amsterdam. 



1 Parce qu’on en connait qu’un seul etat, Roelof van Straten avance 
que l’artiste a abandonne cette composition et la considerait comme 
un echec, mais cette theorie ne cadre pas avec les autres gravures 
de cette periode. Voir Roelof van Straten, Young Rembrandt: 

The Leiden Years, 1606-1632, Leyde, Foleor, 2005, p. 191. 
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cat. 32 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Gueux assis sur une motte de terre 

1630 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston seulement 
etat 1 sur 2 
11,7 x 7 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts de Montreal, Montreal 
Don de Freda et Irwin Browns, 2018 (2018.142) 

Illustre ici 

Expose a Regina et Hamilton 
etat 1 sur 2 
11,6 x 7 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 254) 

UN JEUNE HOMME au dos bossu est assis pres du sol. Ses 
vetements sont rapes aux coutures et ses chaussures sont usees. II 
croise les bras, la main droite cachee sous son manteau, et la 
gauche, tendue pour quemander de l’argent. Cest son visage, 
toutefois, qui est le plus saisissant: il presente les traits distinctifs 
de lartiste lui-meme, notamment son nez bulbeux, sa grande 
bouche et ses cheveux ebouriffes. Le froncement de ses sourcils 
et sa bouche ouverte indiquent qu’il crie, peut-etre pour demander 
de l’argent a un passant. 

L’intention de lartiste devait etre d’explorer Faction de crier, 
comme il l’avait deja fait dans une plus petite eau-forte cette 
annee-la (fig. 125). Dans les deux images, Rembrandt fronce les 
sourcils en creant des plis semi-circulaires qui se rejoignent au- 
dessus du nez. Cela correspond aux recommandations du grand 
theoricien de Fart hollandais Karel van Mander (1548-1606) sur 
la faqon de representer la detresse : « des rides et des plis ici [sur 
le front] montrent qu’une melancolie se cache en nous, 
emprisonnee et accablee 1 . » Depuis la Renaissance, les ecrivains 
cherchent les meilleures faqons devoquer les emotions, et letude 
des « passions » netait pas sans importance, meme aux temps 
anciens. Comme l’ecrit Horace dans son Art poetique, que, selon 
H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandt aurait lu dans le cadre de ses 
etudes a Leyde: 

II ne suffit pas que lbeuvre poetique soit belle; elle doit etre 
emouvante et conduire ou il lui plait lame du spectateur. 
L’homme rit en voyant rire, pleure en voyant pleurer. 

Si tu veux me tirer des larmes, tu dois d’abord en verser toi- 
meme; alors seulement je serai touche de tes miseres; si, au 
contraire, tu tiens mal ton role, je dormirai ou rirai 2 . 

Voila une illustration particulierement pertinente de la pensee 
de Horace. 

Les images des gueux que realise Rembrandt sont souvent 
associees aux eaux-fortes plus ou moins contemporaines de Jacques 
Callot (1592-1635) (fig. 126). Il est vrai que les deux artistes 



depeignent la pauvrete par des vetements elimes, des pieds nus et 
des mains tendues. Mais Callot presente ses figures sur un fond 
neutre, comme les sujets dune etude isoles de leur environnement. 
La presence du banc ici rappelle le travail de Lucas van Leyden 
(1494-1533) (fig. 127), un des grands artistes du XVI e siecle a 
aborder le sujet des classes inferieures en gravure 3 . Lucas n’a pas 
explore le sujet des mendiants en profondeur, mais il aurait ete 
une source d’inspiration directe pour Rembrandt a Leyde. 

L’intention de lartiste dans cette gravure a fait l’objet de moult 
debats 4 , mais ce que Fon ne peut nier, cest le pouvoir de fasciner 
et d’innover de cet artiste da peine vingt-quatre ans 5 . Le peintre 
et theoricien allemand Joachim von Sandrart (1606-1688) 
mentionne que lartiste « peignait surtout des sujets ordinaires, 
sans signification particuliere 6 ». Mais le pied deforme, lexpression 
plaintive et la pose recroquevillee evoquent un pathos intemporel 
qui depasse de loin ce que Fon voit dans bien des tableaux de 
grandes batailles ou de recits bibliques. 

1 Tel que traduit dans Peter Schatborn, « ‘Self-Portrait,’ Open- 
Mouthed », dans Christopher White et Quentin Buvelot, dir., 
Rembrandt by Himself, cat. exp., La Haye, Mauritshuis; Londres, 
National Gallery; Zwolle, Waanders, 1999, p. 128. 

2 Cite dans H. Perry Chapman, Rembrandts Self-Portraits: A Study in 
Seventeenth-Century Identity, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1990, p. 19-20. 

3 Voir Schatborn, « ‘Self-Portrait’ as a Beggar », dans White et 
Buvelot, Rembrandt by Himself, p. 129. 

4 Peter Schatborn affirme que le motif premier de Rembrandt netait 
pas de se representer en mendiant, mais « d’illustrer la misere ». 
Voir ibid., p. 120. H. Perry Chapman croit que lartiste a endosse le 
role du « paria extreme » dans le cadre de son exploration de la 
melancolie creative. Voir Chapman, Rembrandts Self-Portraits, p. 33. 

5 Clifford S. Ackley trouve de l’humour dans ce parallele; il suggere 
que le jeune artiste netait peut-etre pas encore etabli et avait besoin 
d’argent. Voir Clifford S. Ackley, « Street People and Beggars », 
dans Clifford S. Ackley, dir., Rembrandts Journey: Painter, Draftsman, 
Etcher, cat. exp., Boston, Museum of Fine Arts; Chicago, 

Art Institute of Chicago; Boston, MFA Publications, 2003, p. 91. 

6 Voir Joachim von Sandrart, « Life of Rembrandt », dans Lives of 
Rembrandt: Sandrart, Baldinucci and Houbraken, traduit vers 
l’anglais par Charles Ford, Londres, Pallas Athene, 2007, p. 34. 
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cat. 33 

Rembrandt van Rijn 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1606 - Amsterdam, Pays-Bas 1669) 

Paysan , les mains derriere le dos 

1629 

eau-forte sur papier 

Expose a Kingston seulement 
etat 4 sur 7 

5.8 x 4,8 cm 

Musee des beaux-arts e Montreal, Montreal 

Don en memoire de Rhoda Cohen (nee Shpritser) (2015.346) 

Illustre id 

Expose a Regina et Hamilton 
etat 6 sur 7 

5.9 x 4,8 cm 

The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (RvR 208) 

UN HOMME BARBU au dos voute est presente debout, de 
profil, coiffe d’un chapeau de fourrure grossier. II tient ses mains 
derriere son dos. II est baigne de lumiere, de sorte que la seule 
ombre trace le contour de son epaule. Les grands espaces blancs 
revelent que Rembrandt s’interesse moins au jeu de l’ombre et de 
la lumiere dans cette gravure qu’au rendu de la silhouette du 
personnage afin den saisir le caractere. 

II est probable que Rembrandt ait realise cette oeuvre d’apres 
un modele vivant, car les memes nez carre, barbe hirsute et dos 
courbe figurent dans d’autres estampes (fig. 128). Ce personnage 
apparait toujours dans un contexte de classe inferieure, toutefois, 
et on peut se demander si cela correspond a la vie de ce modele 
leydois autour de 1630. L’interet de Rembrandt pour les gens de 
la rue en tant que reflet des echelons inferieurs des classes 
economiques de Leyde au XVII e siecle — par contraste au type 
generique vu dans les gravures du XVI e siecle de Pieter Bruegel 
(1525-1569) — remonterait a 1629, annee probable de la realisation 
de cette gravure. II semble que Rembrandt ait etudie une serie de 
gueux (fig. 129) de la main de Jacques Callot (1592-1635), publiee 
a Nancy en France cette annee-la. Tandis que d’autres gravures et 
dessins reprennent le format pleine grandeur ou la canne que 
Ton voit dans leau-forte de Callot, la presente gravure evoque 
plutot la barbe miteuse et les longues lignes paralleles qui 
caracterisent les illustrations de Callot. Bien que le personnage 
de Rembrandt semble mieux portant que les types misereux de 
Callot, son visage difforme et son dos courbe font allusion a une 
vie remplie depreuves. 

Rembrandt a ete fascine par les classes inferieures durant toute 
sa carriere. S’il a tire une partie de son inspiration de gravures 
existantes 1 , il se peut aussi que Leyde lui ait fourni des exemples 
concrets a etudier. L’historien leydois Jan Jansz. Orlers (1570-1646) 
mentionne les nombreux hofjes (foyers d’accueil pour les indigents, 
soutenus par des individus fortunes) dans la description qu’il 
donne de la ville en 1641 2 . Comme Leyde etait dominee par 



l’industrie textile fluctuante et que la collectivite netait pas des 
plus prosperes, on peut imaginer que Rembrandt pouvait observer 
de premiere main une abondance sans-abris. Fait interessant a 
noter, ni Jan Lievens, ni Gerrit Dou, ni Isaac de Jouderville n’ont 
aborde ce theme. Jan van Vliet, toutefois, la fait (cat. 34) une fois 
que Rembrandt a eu quitte Leyde pour Amsterdam. La quantite 
de gravures qua executees Rembrandt sur ce theme montre qu’il 
etait en demande, de meme que les series substantielles de dix 
gravures de Van Vliet. Le fait que les mendiants et paysans, en 
tant que sujets independants, figurent rarement dans la production 
de Rembrandt a Amsterdam en dit egalement long sur la 
pertinence du theme dans le contexte leydois 3 . 

1 Outre Callot, Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) et l’artiste allemand 
Sebald Beham (1500-1550) etaient egalement des sources 
d’inspiration. 

2 Voir Jan Jansz. Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden, 2 e ed. rev., 
Delft, Andries Jansz. Cloeting; Leyde, Abraham Commelijn, 1641, 
partie 1, chapitre 7. 

3 Une autre estampe importante oil apparait ce type de figure est La 
piece aux cent florins (fig. 85) de 1648. 
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cat. 34 


Jan van Vliet 

(Leyde, Pays-Bas 1600/1610 - Leyde, Pays-Bas 1668) 

“By ‘tgeeue bestaet ons leeue” 

1632 

eau-forte et pointe seche sur papier 
etat 4 sur 4 
9,2 x 6,5 cm 

Musee d art Agnes Etherington, Universite Queens, Kingston 

Don de Kitty Kilian et Marten Jan Bok en l’honneur d’Alfred et Isabel 

Bader, 2019 (62-005) 

DANS LES COINS inferieurs de cette oeuvre, deux figures sont 
assises. L’homme de droite porte des vetements en lambeaux et 
souffre visiblement dune invalidite quelconque, comme le suggere 
la bequille sous son bras droit et le support de bois auquel il est 
attache. Ses mains tendues et sa bouche ouverte signalent la 
detresse. La figure de gauche brandit un bol pour recevoir une 
piece de la personne bien vetue au-dessus. La phrase ecrite sur la 
toile tendue qui separe les figures en contrebas de l’homme clarifie 
la scene : « By. t. geeue / Bestaet Ons Leeue » (la vie consiste a 
donner aux autres). Cette scene d’aumone sert de page-titre a 
une serie de neuf gravures de mendiants. 

Bien que plusieurs autres aient etudie le sujet des classes 
inferieures, du tres estime graveur Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) 
au XVI e siecle jusqu’au graveur fran<;ais Jacques Callot 
(v. 1592-1635) au XVII e siecle, cest certainement l’interpretation 
de Rembrandt (fig. 130) qui a inspire Van Vliet. Les expressions 
dramatiques des visages, la variete des actions, allant de la marche 
a la defecation, et les personnages obeses representes par l’artiste 
a Leyde sont visiblement apparentes aux images de Van Vliet. 
Comme l’indique cette gravure, la serie de Van Vliet a ete publiee 
en 1632, alors que Rembrandt etait etabli a Amsterdam. Van Vliet 
doit avoir vu que le marche reclamait de nouvelles images de ce 
type, particulierement sous forme de series et en grand nombre 1 . 
Certaines pieces de Van Vliet dans cette serie sont directement 
inspirees de gravures de Rembrandt, comme le demontrent ses 
illustrations de vendeurs de mort-aux-rats (fig. 128 et 131). Van 
Vliet innove en transformant les images discretes de Rembrandt 
en une sequence qui explore le costume et lexpression. 

Le role de cette gravure en tant que page-titre met en relief sa 
signification. Comme l’indique la figure 131, chacune des neuf 
eaux-fortes de la serie presente un personnage indigent ou 
defavorise isolement. Bien que certains s’adonnent a des activites 
remunerees, leur indigence commune est soulignee par leurs 
vetements abimes, leurs corps deformes et leurs expressions 
exacerbees. La presente gravure met l’accent sur le geste charitable 
pose par l’homme bien vetu, qui traverse la frontiere symbolique 
entre les classes sociales pour manifester sa compassion, plutot 
que sur les circonstances douteuses entourant les classes 
inferieures 2 . L’inscription renforce Fhumanite fondamentale qui 
unit tous les gens, et incite le spectateur a emuler ce geste. Meme 
si le calvinisme enseignait que les bonnes actions navaient aucune 



incidence sur notre sort au paradis 3 , les comportements vertueux 
envers autrui etaient certainement apprecies, comme le revele 
l’Evangile selon saint Mathieu (19:16-30): « II est plus facile a un 
chameau de passer par le trou dune aiguille qu a un riche dentrer 
dans le royaume de Dieu. » De tels actes de charite et de bonte 
etaient encourages par toutes les confessions protestantes. 

1 Rembrandt n’a jamais publie ses gravures des classes inferieures 
sous forme de serie. Les series de Van Vliet, toutefois, etaient 
imposantes pour lepoque : sa serie de diverses figures de 1632 
comprend dix gravures, sa serie darts et metiers de 1635 comprend 
dix-huit images, et sa serie de figures grandeur nature de 1635 
comprend quatorze eaux-fortes. 

2 Pour un resume des interpretations contemporaines des gueux, 
voir Christiaan Schuckman, Martin Royalton-Kisch et Erik 
Hinterding, Rembrandt & Van Vliet: A Collaboration on Copper, 
cat. exp., Amsterdam, Museum het Rembrandthuis, 1996, p. 124-125. 

3 Shelley Perlove et Larry Silver, Rembrandt’s Faith: Church and 
Temple in the Dutch Golden Age, University Park (PA), 

Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009, p. 207. 
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THE EARLY CAREER OF REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669) was one of 

daring experimentation, singular innovation and powerful self-discovery. 
Between 1625 and 1632, the young artist refined his abilities to impress 
in paint and print while cultivating a presence on the Dutch art market. 
It was in his native Leiden that he developed his signature pictorial 
vocabulary and became the accomplished artist who would later sign his 
name simply “Rembrandt.” 

Leiden circa 1630: Rembrandt Emerges explores the early work of the 
Dutch master in the context of his network of colleagues and pupils. 
Drawing upon masterpieces from The Bader Collection at the Agnes 
Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, and from other North 
American collections, the selection of works reveals the range of 
production by these artists and highlights their exchange with each other 
during this exciting moment. Essays, written by specialists in the field, 
situate the artist and his circle in broader perspectives, including Leiden’s 
historical and cultural profile, process and novelty in printmaking, the 
city’s art market and the history of collecting paintings by the master in 
Canada. This publication illuminates the impact of these Leiden years 
upon this extraordinary group of Dutch artists and offers profound 
insight into their motivations, abilities and achievements. 
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